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“ On the lava and ashes and squalid scorie of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, 
and the sustaining corn.” — BURKE. 


Paris first appears in history in that terrible year of battle, 
when all Gaul was in arms, and when the policy of the great chief 
marshal of the Gauls —they had a leader then — was to destroy his 
cities, one by one, before the enemy. They called this leader ‘* Ver- 
cenn-cedo-righ, — the great chief of the hundred heads;” as we 
might say, the great commander of the centurions. The narration, 
seeing it is the first we knew of Paris, seems ominous. 

Labienus, the lieutenant of Cesar, had been threatened by a com- 
bination of tribes from the north trying to meet southern levies en 
masse. To prevent their junction, he had marched on Paris; which 
then had not spread beyond “ the island” in the Seine. Aulercus, 
the commander of the native forces, confident that the marshes of 
the Seine would resist the Roman attack, attempted to hold the city. 
Labienus did his best with causeway building ; but found the swamps 
were too deep for the fascines with which he tried to cross them, and 
so turned back to the place we call Melun, above Paris, on the river. 
Here he seized some fifty boats, manned them with soldiers, took 
them down the river, and with them built a bridge in place of that 
which his enemy had destroyed, crossed with his army, and marched 
boldly on poor Paris again; so that the history of Paris may be said 
to begin with the words, that the commander of its garrison ordered 
“that the town should be burned, and the bridges cut away.” Of 
all that campaign,—a divided Gaul, making vain fight against a 
united conqueror,—the history is sadly like the history of to-day. 
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There was another entry into humbled Paris, which has some ele- 
ments which come to mind in the history of to-day, when Harry the 
Fifth, with his newly-espoused French queen, Katharine, entered his 
new capital, in the enthusiasm of its people. He had just captured 
this same Melun. The richer classes of Parisians wore, on that day, 
the red cross of England. The multitude shouted, as is their custom 
for every new sovereign; and the priests sang in solemn chorus, 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini, as perhaps is their cus- 
tom. The historian grimly says, and to-day in Paris gives point to 
the old suggestion, that, if Henry had come with good convoy of pro- 
visions, he would have been much more welcome: for, at the moment 
of the parade, children were screaming through the streets that they 
were dying of hunger; and poor people were actually perishing of 
want upon the dung-hills. This was in December, 1421. On the 
81st of August, 1422, Henry died in this same Paris, in the very 
Vincennes of which, in the month past, we have read so much. His 
widow was the ancestor some sixteen generations gone by, of Frep- 
ERIC Witu1am Vicror ALBERT, the grandson of the new emperor, 
Frederic William of Germany; the grandson of Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain ; the grandson of Prince Albert, —all whose names he 
bears, —a boy born Jan. 27, 1859, at Berlin,—a place unknown 
when Henry V. was in Paris. That boy, if there be kings when he 
is a man, is to be king of Prussia. 

The entry into Paris, made by the allied sovereigns in 1814, when 
read in the light of to-day, seems like a rehearsal of to-day’s drama. 
The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia entered the city, 
the Emperor of Austria being just then a prisoner at Dijon. The 
Czar called a council, at which Talleyrand was present. He said 
there were three courses: to treat with Napoleon, demanding guar- 
antees, to demand a regency, or to recall the Bourbons. Talleyrand, 
who had been, but the day before, the minister of Napoleon, sug- 
gested the last course; and, though even the Czar said that the 
French people did not want the Bourbons, Talleyrand insisted. The 
advice was too convenient not to be taken; and with the exiled Bour- 
bons the allies treated. 

If, to-day, the Emperor of Germany and the King of Wurtemberg 
find it convenient to treat with the exiled monarch at Wilhelmshéhe, 
they have a precise precedent in the Parisian history of 1814. 

To all these kings, as they assemble there, the true plea, of course, 
is to be found, as always, in Shakspeare. When Harry the Fifth is 
on his way to Paris, the Duke of Burgundy, representing, indeed, 
smong other provinces, this Lorraine region, which is now the con- 
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troverted ground, addresses the sovereigns in words which we ven- 
ture to repeat to the crowned Congress of to-day, — 


“ That I have labored, 
With all my wits, my pains, and strong endeavors, 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 
Your mightiness on both parts best can witness. 
Since, then, my office hath so far prevailed, 
That, face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me, 
If I demand, before this royal view, 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, — 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, — 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage? 
Alas! she hath from France too long been chased ; 
And ail her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned, dies; her hedges, even-pleached, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disordered twigs; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery ; 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility ; 
And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country, 
But grow, like savages,— as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood,— 
To swearing, and stern looks, diffused attire, 
And every thing that seems unnatural ; 
Which, to reduce into our former favor, 
You are assembled: and my speech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences, 
And bless us with her former qualities.” 
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The United States of Europe. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


In the midst of war, this phrase 
begins to assume its importance as the 
promise of peace. It embodies the 
policy which the Republican leaders 
of Europe propose. More than this, 
although most of the Republics of 
Europe are yet to be born, still the 
phrase “The United States of Europe” 
begins to be spoken among princes 
and in their cabinets. For three hun- 
dred years, at the very least, every war 
in Europe, and every treaty, has pre- 
pared the way for such a union. For 
the last five and fifty years, the ad- 
vance has been more rapid and sure. 

It is very true, that, as the proposal 
for such a union has been discussed 
in the literature of Europe, as in the es- 
saysof St. Pierre, Rousseau, Emmanuel 
Kant, Bentham, or de Maistre, the 
burden of proof has been always 
against it. Men speak of it now, 
whenever it turns up, as if it were a 
part of the dreamer’s store of visions, 
belonging with Ovid’s Golden Age, or 
with the fabled knights of the Round 
Table; and, as the world goes, to 
say that we shall have The United 
States of Europe only when all prin- 
ces are as pure as King Arthur, all 
ladies as lovely as the peerless Oriana, 
all knights as brave as Amadis, is to 
put it off indefinitely to the perfect 
world. But it happens, very fortu- 
nately, that over a part of another 
continent, which is, for practical pur- 
poses, larger than Europe, this system, 
which it is so easy to call a dream, is 
already extended. It happens that 
the transitory vision has lasted as a 
sober reality in America for eighty 
years. It happens, that, in that eighty 
years, it has twice met the shock of 
foreign war, and come out only the 
stronger for the conflict; nay, in the 


course of that eighty years, The United 
States of America has been threatened 
once by terrible internal convulsion. 
The question was then brought to the 
test of arms, whether, as Mr. Lincoln 
says, “ A system light and easy enough 
for the freedom of the people, must of 
necessity be too weak for its own pre- 
servation.” And, in that terrible test, 
The United States of America stood 
the rack and the convulsion. After 
that terrible test, The United States of 
America was stronger than ever; and 
it seemed more certain that it would 
abide for another century the greatest 
Peace Society that the sun ever look- 
ed down upon. 

The real question, then, for Europe 
at this hour is, whether there is any 
fatality in that continent which pre- 
vents such a union among her sixteen 
States, as has proved possible, though 
not easy, among seven and thirty 
States in America. History has 
changed the Saxon Heptarchy of 
seven kingdoms into one England. 
History has united that England with 
Wales. History has knit England, 
Scotland, and Ireland into The United 
Empire of Great Britain. History 
has knit all the Russias into the Em- 
pire of Russia. History has united 
Normandy, Brittany, France, Navarre, 
Lorraine, and Alsace into the Empire 
of France. History has united Arra- 
gon, Leon, and Castile into the King- 
dom of Spain. History has woven a 
dozen States of yesterday into the 
Kingdom of Italy of to-day. Even 
in the last summer and autumn, his- 
tory has transformed the confederatiou 
of Northern Germany into a union 
close and sure. The question for 
Europe is, whether this is all? Must 
the process stop here? Is there any 











reason why America should be the 
only continent for permanent peace ? 
Is Europe to be given over to perma- 
nent war? Or may Europe, in the 
future, learn its great lesson from this 
side of the water, and The United 
States of America point the funda- 
mental system for The United States 
of Europe ? 

The public writers of Europe, when 
they look across the ocean, are wholly 
deceived even by our great success. 
They write and speak as if mutual 
peace were of course here, as if we had 
been always one nation. They for- 
get that the Spaniard in Florida and 
the Englishman in Georgia hated each 
other and fought each other as cor- 
dially as ever Queen Elizabeth hated 
King Philip of Spain, till The United 
States of America compelled Georgia 
and Florida to be asone. Such writ- 
ers forget that between Louisiana and 
Kentucky there was as little natural 
love as between the France whose 
children were in Louisiana, and the 
England whose children were in Ken- 
tucky. They donot choose to remem- 
ber that the Catholic who planted 
Maryland, and the Puritan who 
planted Massachusetts, had just the 
same causes for mutual hatred as had 
the Catholic and Roundhead in Ire- 
land, who fought there in the days of 
Cromwell. 

The truth is, that, at the period 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, there was not one 
of the old thirteen States but had 
serious questions of controversy with 
its neighbors. Massachusetts had 
by charter a right to a strip of coun- 
try as wide as Massachusetts, running 
to the Pacific Ocean. The State of 
Vonnecticut had rights similar, though 
not so large. Each of those States 
had a controversy with each other, 
both of them with New York, and all 
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of them with Virginia. These are 
only illustrations of open questions, 
just like the questions which once and 
again deluge Europe with blood. 
What settled these questions? No- 
thing in the nature of things. They 
were settled simply and only by the 
establishment of the nation — one out 
of many—which we call “The United 
States of America.” 

And, unless all coming history is to 
be the record of blood, a lesson is in 
that history which is to be learned 
and wrought out in practice in the es- 
tablishment of The United States of 
Europe. The experiment has been 
tried here under some signal advan- 
tages; but, meanwhile, the prepara- 
tions for a like experiment have been 
going forward there. It is nearly 
three centuries since the diplomacy of 
Europe began to meditate upon the 
plan. The accomplishment of that 
plan is easier than ever now that these 
three centuries have worked towards 
its fulfilment. 

It seems worth while, just now, to 
examine the history of that diplomacy; 
because it seems possible that this 
country, with an example so admir- 
able, of peace secured in face of every 
difficulty, may at this moment speak 
the word of the great pacification : 
* Let us have peace.” The most sub- 
lime expression that has yet fallei 
from the lips of the taciturn presi- 
dent is the great word which United 
America has a right to speak to dis- 
united Europe. I do not know 
whether, at this moment, there are 
any statesmen in the world. If there 
are, is not this very moment of war, 
of defeat of the proud, and victory of 
the prudent, the very moment to bring 
forward again the hope which two 
centuries and a half ago seemed so 
near accomplishment? Has not the 
time come for a power so strong as 
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ours to speak in the interests of per- 
manent peace in Christendom? Has 
not the time come for us all to be 
ready to say the right word, and to do 
the right thing, when the great 
man of to-day, whoever he may prove 
to be, speaks the great word, which 
the greatest king of France spoke be- 
fore this country was born? Has there 
ever been a moment when all true 
men could act together, as in this sea 
of troubles they might act to establish 
The United States of Europe? And 
if the great man of Europe, whoever he 
may be, speaks that great word, and 
lays the plans for that great harmony, 
may not this land of ours, which has 
given the great example, do more than 
any land to make real the sublime 
idea? Our statesmanship, our policy, 
our international science, —they have 
no object at this moment so noble, 
nay, they have none so real, as the 
advance, by one of the great strides of 
history, of a permanent peace among 
the States of Christendom. 

With this conviction, I ask the 
reader’s attention to the first appear- 
ance in diplomacy of this “ Great 
Design.” 


Henry of Navarrr, the first sover- 
eign of his time as he was its first sol- 
dier, had been born almost in poverty, 
@nd had been trained in misfortune. 
It would be fair to say almost that he 
had been nursed on the battle-field. 
Protestants have looked askance on 
him, because he permitted himself to 
be received in form into the Roman 
Church; but probably the severest 
critic will admit that Henry, in this 
apostacy, if it were such, acted with 
the noblest motive, in the hope, which 
was well founded, of securing France 
from civil war. This is certain, that 
he earned the eager love of his Protest- 
ant followers, and the complete respect 
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of his Catholic subjects. Through the 
poverty, persecution, bloodshed, and 
struggle of youth, he wrought his way 
at last to the united throne of France 
and Navarre, and founded that dynas- 
ty which came to its end in 1830. 

His friend and minister, de Rosny, 
afterwards Duke of Sully, has left us 
in his memoirs better material for the 
real life of this great sovereign than 
we often have for such history. Once 
and again in those memoirs is allusion 
made to the king’s “ten wishes.” 
Some of them were such as any man 
may share. Some were peculiar to 
kings. 

The first wish of the king is for di- 
vine grace, and the safety of his soul. 

The second is, that his Protestant 
subjects may live in peace. 

The third, that France may hold 
her own against all enemies; and 

The fourth, alas! that he may 
be rid of his wife forever. 

One of the ten wishes is, that he 
may win a battle in person over the 
King of Spain in person. And so they 
vary, now personal and now political, 
till nine of the ten are named. These 
nine, it seems, were well known at 
court, — matters, perhaps, of conver- 
sation and amusement there. The 
king had ten wishes, and the court- 
iers knew nine of them. The tenth 
was more secret; he only spoke of 
it with statesmen and his wisest coun- 
sellors. The tengh wish was always 
spoken of as “The Great Design ;” 
and it would seem that unless one 
were well trained in the secrets of 
diplomacy in those days one knew 
nothing more of it. 

This tenth wish of the soldier-king, 
this great design, which was to 
crown all his laurels with a new 
wreath of glory, was his design for 
Tue Unitep States or Evrope. 

It is convenient now to speak of 

















such a project as a dream; but, as 
we have seen, it is a dream which has 
proved a living reality here in Amer- 
ica. And when in America even ten 
States rebelled, which had been per- 
mitted to nurse one institution false 
to every principle of a Republic, when 
they tried the strength of the dream, 
they found that the Christian com- 
monwealth was what it was said 
to be eighteen centuries ago; they 
found it was strong with the strength 
of a divine builder; they found it 
was reared upon the Rock of Ages. 
“‘ Whosoever shall fall on that stone 
shall be broken; on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it shall grind him to pow- 
der.” They tried the experiment; 
and now they know the meaning of 
the prophecy. It is convenient for 
people who distrust God’s power and 
Christ’s kingdom to look on such a 
project as a dream; but that is not 
the way it was considered when it 
was last brought forward, when the 
condition of Europe seemed ripe for 
it, and it needed only, one would say, 
two or three great men to carry it 
through. Are there possibly two or 
three such men at the helm of affairs 
in America or in Europe now? 

It was a little before the first plant- 
ing of Virginia, nearly twenty years 
before the landing at Plymouth, 
that Henry, acting in concert with 
Queen Elizabeth inher old age, con- 
ceived this plan of what he called 
the Christian commonwealth, to be 
formed among the powers of Europe. 
No man called this a dream then, 
when such a soldier as Henry agreed 
to it, and such statesmen as Sully and 
Cecil planned for it. The death of 
Elizabeth, and the elevation of a fool 
to the throne of England, was its first 
misfortune. But Henry IV. was not 
born to be crossed by fools; and to the 
moment of his murder, in 1610, he 
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persevered. The diplomacy of France 
and of Northern Europe for more 
than ten years seconded his endeavors. 
His plan in brief was this, to reduce 
the number of European States, much 
as the Congress of Vienna eventually 
did two hundred years afterwards, or so 
that all Europe should be divided 
among fifteen powers. Russia did not 
then count as part of Europe; and 
Prussia was not then born. Of these 
powers, six were the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, France,*Spain, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Lombardy. Five were to be 
elective monarchies, viz., The German 
Empire, The Papacy, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia; and there were 
to be four Republics, — Switzerland, 
Venice, The States of Holland and 
Belgium, and The Republic of Italy, 
made up somewhat as the kingdom of 
Italy is now. These fifteen powers 
were to maintain but one standing 
army. The chief business of this army 
was to keep the peace among the States, 
and to prevent any sovereign from in- 
terfering with any other, from en- 
larging his borders, or other usurpa- 
tions. This army and the navy were 
also to be ready to repel invasions of 
Mussulmans and other barbarians. 
For the arrangement of commerce, 
and other mutual interests, a Senate 
was to be appointed of four members 
from each of the larger, and two 
from each of the smaller States, who 
should serve three years, and be in 
constant session. It was supposed, 
that, for affairs local in their character, 
a part of these senators might meet 
separately from the others. On occa- 
sions of universal importance, they 
would meet together. Smaller Con- 
gresses, for more trivial circumstances, 
were also provided for. 

The plan contemplated a grand 
army of Europe, of 320,000 men, and 
a navy of 120 vessels, to be provided 
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in quotas agreed upon by the respec- 
tive members pf the association ; and, 
from the beginning, the members of 
the association announced that no 
secession was to be possible or to be 
permitted. 

With generosity such as few princes 
have shown, Henry proposed that the 
executive which should carry out the 
decisions of the senate should be 
the elected emperor of Germany, for 
the time. This was probably the weak- 
est part of the plan, the point to be 
secured being, of course, then or now, 
the most difficult. But, as the Em- 
peror was chosen in an assembly in 
which so many of the several powers 
had a voice, this seemed the simplest 
adjustment. 

What gave the practical character, 


in its very outset, to a scheme so bold, , 


was the absolute disclaimer, both on 
Henry’s part and Elizabeth’s, of any 
desire to increase their own territories 
or power. Henry satisfied even the 
jealousy of the pope in this regard ; 
and so loyal was he in his diplomacy, 
always looking forward with this 
“Great Design,” that, according 
to. Sully, at the moment of Hen- 
ry’s murder, he had secured the prac- 
tical active co-operation of twelve of 
the fifteen powers, who were to unite 
in this confederation. They had 
avouched this co-operation by raising 
their contingents for the army, by 
which they proposed to crush the pre- 
tensions of the house of Austria and 
the king of Spain. The co-operation 
of Switzerland also would be secured 
at any moment it was wanted: so that 
really Austria and Spain had at that 
moment all Europe in arms against 
them ; and the leader of all Europe 
was this chivalrous Henry, in whom 
the pope had confidence, and with 
whom the Protestants were all allied, 
— Protestant at heart, Catholic in rit- 
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ual, a man possessed with this great 
design, still in the very prime of life, 
in command of an admirable army, 
with a treasury full, a people prosper- 
ous, himself the first soldier of his 
time. 

No man said that “the Great De- 
sign” was a dream then! 

It is easy to see that the central 
wish which bound these powers togeth- 
er was the wish to humble Austria. 
Under Charles the Fifth, Austria and 
Spain, with all the new wealth of the 
Indias at their command, had domi- 
neered over all Europe. Philip the 
Second would have been glad to do 
the same thing. The great design of 
Henry offered, therefore, to the various 
powers this immediate prize, that they 
would humble the emperor of Austria, 
and tie his hands. This was just as 


the great alliance of the nations of 
Europe against the first Napoleon was 
animated by a determination to hum- 


ble him, and the power of France. 
But, beyond this immediate purpose, 
Henry and Elizabeth and the king of 
Sweden looked to such a control by 
the allied powers that no single sov- 
ereign should so claim the lion’s share 
again. The Great Design looked be- 
yond the immediate purpose to the 
permanent peace of Europe. 

The very jealousy with which Aus- 
tria was regarded was the strong sup- 
port of Henry’s diplomacy. He was 
enough of a Catholic to obtain even 
the pope’s secret support in his nego- 
tiations. The scheme, therefore, had 
the advantage which such a scheme 
could hardly have had from that time 
to this, that it was not a mere secta- 
rian alliance of Protestant against 
Papist. It proposed a combination 
of Catholic Italy and Catholic France 
with Protestant England and Protes- 
tant Sweden and Germany. This 
was its element of strength. 
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Its weakness was, that, before it 
could even be set in motion, the sepa- 
rate States of Europe had to be re-or- 
ganized within. Thus the Republic 
of Belgium was to be created; the 
Kingdom of Lombardy was to be cre- 
ated; the Republic of Italy was to be 
created; and so on: and every petty 
prince, who, in this process, had been 
turned out of the crumbling owl-hole 
which he called a palace, would be 
grunting and scolding, and doing his 
little best to stop the progress of the 
Great Design. Nay, every scullion 
that washed the dishes in the courts 
of such a potentate, and every beg- 
gar-boy that screamed at his horse’s 
tail, would consider that their per- 
quisites and honors were stolen from 
them. The Great Design was en- 
cumbered from the beginning with 
such difficulty of detail. 

But it was not left, alas! to any fair 
test of its allies or of its enemies. 


Just as Henry was maturing his last 
preparations for that great campaign, 
in which, at the head of united 
Europe, he would offer Austria peace 
and the Great Design, or war against 
all the world beside, another issue 


came. Henry entered his lumbering 
carriage of state, to make Sully a last 
visit at the arsenal. They turned 
from the Louvre into one of the nar- 
row streets of Paris, when some obsta- 
cle stopped the progress. At the mo- 
ment, a very tall man, in acloak, muf- 
fled heavily, and with a broad-brimmed 
hat over his eyes, stepped upon the 
wheel of the coach, dashed his arm 
into the window, and struck the king 
with a knife; to make certain, he 
drew back the knife, and struck again 
at the heart, —the most loving and 
gallant heart in Christendom: and 
the king fell dead. With that blow, 
the Great Design died. It was to 
have made real, perhaps for centuries, 
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the dying prayer of the Saviour of the 
world, that “they all may be one;” 
and, at the blow of a crazed fanatic, 
this hope vanished for well nigh three 
centuries. 

How like another stroke by another 
fanatic, which stopped the beating of 
the most loving heart in America, at 
the momentavhen that heart was seek- 
ing the pacification of our warring 
States, full of kind wishes and kind 
hopes for all! 


That scrap from the history of 
courts is a proper illustration of the 
duties, the hopes, and the prayers of 
the citizens of this Republic. It is 
one of the few illustrations in history 
where the kings of the world have 
distinctly chosen peace, permanent 
peace, as the great object of policy. 
Such is not the habit of kings. No: 
but it should be the habit of peoples ; 
it should be the habit of republics. 
The diplomacy of a Republic, because 
it is a Republic, should look to the 
strengthening and maintaining peace 
among the nations of mankind. 

We are constantly misled in this 
matter, because we go to school, and 
study the histories of mere families, 
—of Bourbons, of Tudors, of Haps- 
burgs,—and their wars. We get 
excited over these wars. Uncon- 
sciously, we come to think that there 
is no great nation but a nation which 
is great in war. We might as 
rightly wish to have our nation great 
in earthquakes, or great in pesti- 
lences, or great in conflagrations. To 
do our duty in war when it comes, 
that is one thing; to enjoy war, or to 
seek it, that is another. The great 
soldiers have always been great 
pacificators. The great Napoleon is 
no exception. But we are deceived 
by the books. Because an old feudal 
nation followed war, and has war 
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written all over its history, we take 


a notion that we, though we are not. 


a feudal nation, must repeat that his- 
tory. On the other hand, the whole 
being and nature of our nation is dif- 
ferent. This Republic exists simply 
that so many men and women may 
have happy homes. That is what it 
is for. It is not for the extension of 
any boundary, it is not for the propa- 
gation of any theory, it is not for the 
glory of any leader, that our States 
are founded, or our Union set in order. 
No: it is that forty million men and 
women may live in happy homes. 
George Frisbie Hoar said the other 
day, that the business of the people 
of this country is to see that “no 
more history is written.” He alluded 
to Montesquieu’s maxim, that that 
people is happy whose history is not 
written. Well, that is our duty. To 
keep outside of the sensation life, — 
the poor life of the scene-shifter in 


the melo-drama, which makes up the 
common record of the vulgar his- 


tories. It is our duty to cultivate and 
to illustrate those relations of peace 
in which, and in which only, come in 
the true prosperity of nations. 

. As it happens, this great necessity 
of keeping the peace at home has 
cost us one great civil war. Very 
fortunately for us, that great duty of 
ruling out of our own affairs, once for 
all, the one relic of feudalism we 
found here, has shown to the world 
that there is no such military strength, 
where strength is needed, as the 
strength in arms of a free people. 
That has been happily proved for a 
century. That being known, our 
policy is, and our duty is, to watch 
this blessed moment which, after three 
centuries, may be sweeping round 
even now upon the dial, for securing 
the permanent peace of Christendom. 
It sometimes seems as if, in states- 
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manship, we were living on the repu- 
tation of the fathers; but, whenever 
we shall have a statesman at the 
front worthy of that name, he will 
actively, and with steady system, 
carry forward plans which look to a 
pacification of Europe, as sure and 
as well-founded as the pacification 
which the fathers wrought out for 
America. The plans of Henry are 
already half carried through. The 
jarring duchies and electorates and 
principalities of Europe are already 
reduced to a lesser number than he 
proposed; and in the present posi- 
tion of the pope, in the union of 
Italy, in the very weakness of France, 
in the asserted strength of Germany, 
in the anxiety of Austria, in the 
change of dynasty of Spain, in the 
new institutions of Russia, and in the 
overthrow of landed rights of Eng- 
land, the moment has come which 
some great man will certainly choose 
for trying to work out the other half 
of Henry’s problem, — for establishing 
The United States of Europe. 

If we have any statesmen, and if 
we have any diplomacy, the men will 
guide the policy toward the solution 
of this problem. 

Does any man say that we have a 
quarrel of our own with England to 
be adjusted first? This is not~so, as 
we have said before. There was an 
England with which we had a quar- 
rel; but not with this England, not 
with the England of to-day. There 
was an England once, the England of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, the England 
of George the Third, of Bute and North 
and Grenville, with which our fathers 
had a quarrel. That England still 
survived in its dotage nine years ago; 
and some dregs of that quarrel were 
ours then. But five years past 
have wrought a revolution. That old 
England has been swept away as 
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thoroughly as old Virginia is swept 
away, and ought to be forgotten as 
Jefferson Davis is forgotten. The 
government of England has been 
taken from the land-holders of Eng- 
land, and given to the people of 
England. The feudal aristocracy has 
been bidden to take its place. The 
working-menof England have stepped 
to the front to take theirs. They are 
willing to pay us what they owe us. 
Let them pay us. They are willing 
to give us security for the future. 
Let them give it; and then, while 
they wage their war in England with 
what are left of the old Warwicks 
and Stuarts, barons and cavaliers, and 
all such standard-bearers of the past, 
let our statesmen see to it that we are 
the friends of the free institutions of 
the new-born England. We must 
not trip the feet and hold the hands 
of our own allies, —of such men as 
John Bright and Thomas Hughes and 


the working-men of Lancashire, — 
who never once failed in their loyalty 
to truth and freedom. 

This Republic is founded for the 


happiMess of home. When once that 
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truth can be understood, both by noisy 
politicians and by quiet statesmen, 
the great victory of truth will be 
nearly won. Not for the record of 
slaughter, but for the happiness of 
unmolested homes; for this the true 
statesman resolves, as the true Chris- 
tian prays. And this nation works 
out its destiny, and its public officers 
achieve their own true honor, as its 
word is spoken in the great plea for 
the Christian commonwealth. At 
the present moment, the next step 
in the advance towards it is the up- 
building of The United States of 
Europe. 

The United States of Europe and 
the United States of America would 
not quarrel; and they would hold the 
power of the world in their hands. 
The international policy of the world 
would be developed as in the vision 


‘“‘ Where the war-drums throbbed no longer, and 

the battle-flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world: 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe; 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in 
universal law.” 
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A COUNTRY GIRL 


AT THE OPERA. 


BY MISS ANNA D. LUDLOW. 


I was brought up in the old faith 
and old fashions of an “old school ” 
family,— an honored family, of whom 
I would not speak with the slightest 
intonation or smile of disrespect; for 
though some of their notions, trans- 
mitted from worthy ancestors, are 
esteemed narrow now, and are almost 
obsolete, their great principles, de- 
scended from heaven, are as eternally 


old and as immortally young as Truth 
itself. 

The well-tilled fields of my Uncle 
Scattergood’s farm sloped softly from 
beneath the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. Great was my de- 
light, when a little child, to be per- 
mitted to walk by his side over the 
soft earth, on a sunny day, with a 
basket on my arm, from which I threw 
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tiny handfuls of corn. I can see 
now, in recollection (no more, alas! 
will his living form be seen here), the 
largely moulded man in his cleanly 
country garb, like the true and self- 
respectful gentleman he was; his 
broad-brimmed felt hat, with the soft 
gray hair falling rather long beneath 
it. 

My uncle delighted not only in 
scattering grain, but he had a girl’s 
love for sowing flower-seeds, and for 
planting beauty everywhere. Not 
only did his artist eye discover, and 
his skilful hands adorn, every pretty 
nook of his favored garden, but many 
a barren and unsightly spot did he 
make to blossom with transplanted 
children of the field and wood; and, 
if he found happiness in embellishing 
the physical world, it was his deeper 
joy to drop everywhere invisible seeds 
of goodness and love. 

In the house of my uncle, built on 
the granite breast of the mountain, 
whose giant head rose behind it into 
the solitary sky, was the home of my 
childhood. It was an old-fashioned 
mansion, honored by time and by the 
virtues of its inhabitants. My un- 
cle’s family had occupied it for many 
years; and its original builder was 
himself the direct descendant of a 
brave-souled Plymouth Pilgrim. In 
this venerated homestead I had found 
a refuge in the beginning of my early 
orphanage: and here, year after year, 
I never lacked for care or comfort; 
best of: all, never lacked for love. 

My education was received solely 
in the little village schoolhouse, which 
stood just one mile from the last stone 
wall that enclosed my uncle’s farm. 
A thorough training I had; as solid, 
and as unadorned also, as the gray 
rocks rising all around our schoolhouse 
door. Particularly well was I 
grounded in the mathematics; learn- 
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ing all their strata, from the multipli- 
cation table to the mysteries of alge- 
bra, and the clearly-defined angles and 
circles of geometry. Iremember well 
when my teacher, a quaint and origi- 
nal man, long and well known in our 
small community, standing behind 
his desk, on the day that was my last 
in school, lifted-his spectacles from 
his nose, and, placing them over his 
broad, bald forehead with a deliberate 
and proud air, said, in a correspond- 
ing tone and manner, while he directed 
his fore-finger most pointedly towards 
his graduating scholar,—my blush- 
ing self, “I will recommend you as 
professor of mathematics to any col- 
lege in the land.” 

My Uncle Scattergood’s stalwart 
and healthful form held a mind of 
proportioned breadth and vigor, that 
was daily nourished by reading and 
thought, as in early years it had also 
been by intercourse with the world. I 
could scarcely imagine him anywhere 
else than sitting by our blazing 
kitchen fire, newspaper in hand, or 
moving over his fields with his bag of 
grain; though I knew that When a 
very young man he had served in our 
country’s second war with England. 
When a child, as I used to sit through 
the long winter evenings, poring over 
the pages of Roman history, I often 
fancied my uncle, sitting beside me 
with his newspaper, a second Cincin- 
natus, returned from battles to his 
plough, and bag of grain. 

He took always a semi-weekly 
newspaper, a religious journal, and a 
literary magazine. These were al- 
ways our welcome guests; whose arri- 
vals, each on its own particular day, 
made that day an eventful one in my 
not very eventful life. They were to 
me sources of ever fresh excitement 
and delight: by them only I knew 
much of this living, electric age; and 
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through them longed to see the great 
stirring world beyond our quiet val- 
ley. Even from the advertising col- 
umns, which I read, I drew much; 
learning there what amusements, so 
called, moved the city’s throngs to 
laughter and tears; and, through the 
reviews and criticisms on art and lit- 
erature, I was introduced to the act- 
ors, singers, and authors who were 
playing their different parts in the 
world. 

There came atime when I resolved 
to go and see something of the great 
drama of life, and to seek some hum- 
ble réle in it. My heart still nestled 
clingingly to the warm, bright hearth 
of my dear home; while at the same 
time I felt impelled to leave it, not 
only for toil and independence, but 
for my own self-development. My 
uncle was growing to be an old man; 
and he was not rich. Should I bur- 
den him always to provide for me? 
It was from no false, unloving pride 
that I wished to free him, but from a 
most true and tender affection. I 
read a corner of city advertisements, 
headed “ Instruction,” and made sud- 
denly a direct effort for myself by writ- 
ing a letter of application to the princi- 
pal of a young ladies’ boarding-school. 


I told her that I was a country girl, 


seeking a situation to teach mathemat- 
ics. In a few days, my heart and hands 
were trembling, as I opened and read 
her prompt reply, offering me a liberal 
salary, and requesting my presence 
as soon as possible. 

I went, and found a new world in- 
deed; for it was a fashionable board- 
ing-school,—a community whose man- 
ners and customs had been hitherto all 
unknown to mein my rural seclusion. 
Some weeks after my arrival in the 
city, the opera season opened; and at 
once there broke out in our “ Insti- 
tute” such a fever as I had never 
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known before,—one which nothing 
could appease by day but deluges of 
fresh, dainty cloaks and hoods of 
many hues, and by night, visits to 
the opera-house, which lasted till mid- 
night. I, with the primitive notions 
of a country girl, thought all this 
rather intongruous in a school, where 
the engrossing business was supposed 
to be study; but our school, as already 
intimated, was an eminently fashion- 
able one, and quite different from my 
puritan ideals. I used to be awakened 
from sleep by the many feet returning 
from the opera, and by the voluble 
tongues which could not refrain from 
interjections of delight, in spite of 
our madame’s threats at breakfast- 
table to take no more with her to the 
opera such as would not obey her in- 
junctions of silence after midnight. 

By day, in the intermission hours, 
I heard constantly snatches from 
opera-music sung, whistled, and 
hummed ; or ecstatic praises expressed 
by a great abundance of those exple- 
tives which belong to the school-girl 
style. A few spoke with a genuine 
enthusiasm for art, which made me 
long to go, to hear and see for myself. 
Iknew my good uncle’s opinions upon 
operas, theatres, and all those so- 
called worldly amusements. When I 
left him, he gave me no moral in- 
junctions as to my conduct in my 
new city life: but, on my last Sun- 
day night at home, he handed me, 
without any words from his lips, but 
with more eloquent tears in his deep 
gray eyes, a new Bible; in which, 
under my name and his own, he had 
written the words, “I pray not that 
thou shouldst take her out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep 
her from the evil.” My own silent 
tears answered his as I read those 
lines. 

For myself, I did intensely desire 
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to be kept truly unspotted from the 
world. I wished, unbeguiled by its 
sophistries or blandishments, to know 
and do the truth ; but my creed was, 
as it still is, that, to find the truth, 
man must bring to every subject of 
opinion or of action an honest and cul- 
tivated judgment, unbiassed by edu- 
cation or prejudice, asking God, at 
the same time, to direct his reason. 
He must not accept for himself the 
opinions of other individuals, or of 
other ages; but, by his own inwarp 
light, and by the outward light of 
circumstances, use faithfully his own 
faculties bestowed by his Creator. 
Acting on these articles of my 
creed, I decided to go to the opera. 
I was not tempted to taste its pleas- 
ures by any strong desires after for- 
bidden fruit; for I had hitherto fan- 
cied its music to be of a nature that 
would have little power over me, —a 
display of the mechanical abilities of 
the human voice, rather than of its 


capacity for making melody that goes 
down to the very soul, moving its 
deepest fountains. 


One night, our delighted maidens 
were to go to the opera. I, too, had 
decided to go, but had been careful 
to guard my intent a secret. I had 
no fancy costume in which to appear 
with the others, decked in their 
cloaks and coats of many colors: and, 
besides, I would not pay four times 
the sum in order to see and hear from 
a lower seat what I could enjoy as 
well from a higher; for, in the am- 
phitheatre, one loses caste at every 
elevation which he reaches, thus re- 
versing the usual order of grade in 
the world. 

I was not ashamed either of my 
economy or my independence; but 
my delicacy suggested, that, if I 
should avow my plans, the young 
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ladies might suspect me of doing so 
in order to invite their beneficence. 
As we had but a square to walk 
from our school, I took the brave reso- 
lution to go alone, —not, however, 
really alone; for, with a heavy veil 
over my face, I stole quickly out the 
street-door behind our flock, following 
in their wake to the opera-house, 
whose entrances and passages I had 
previously reconnoitred by daylight, 
when going to purchase my plebeian 
ticket for a seat in the “family 
circle.” Arrived within the doors, I 


turned in one direction, and the 


school-girls in another. Soon J] found 
myself in a favorable position in re- 
gard to the stage, and where I could 
quietly survey the circles of human 
beings curving all around me. The 
mysterious curtain was still down, 
which would presently be raised, dis- 
covering to my eyes and ears the un- 
known wonders of the opera. I 
divided this interval of waiting be- 
tween looking at the great audience 
and studying the orchestra arranged 
beneath the footlights of the stage. 
It was a band of men, of a weird, an- 
tique aspect, who, as I fancied, might 
have played their instruments, some 
of which were of grotesque form, from 
the deck of the ark when it floated 
on the tops of the mountains. But 
soon every sensation of amusement 
was dispelled, as from this orchestra, 
and from human voices, arose a strain 
of music so sweet, solemn, despairing, 
that I was suddenly overwhelmed, 
bewildered ; and I could not have ut- 
tered my emotions, even as I cannot 
describe them now. This ceased; and 
a river, tinted with fading twilight 
colors, appeared, and softening, dark- 
ening verdure stretching beyond. 

On the shore stood a castle, sur- 
rounded with grim, gray walls, under 
whose deep shadow was moored a 
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little boat. From it leaped a knight, 
in gay-colored, graceful costume of an 
olden time, to meet a beautiful young 
maiden who awaited him. Clasped 
in each other’s arms, they stood in 
the twilight beside the river, and sung 
their tender, passionate, despairing 
love. 

It was in an unknown tongue; yet 
I comprehended ; for the soul can ex- 
press itself by music, articulations, 
and gestures, while the language of 
the lips is unknown to the listener. 
I was suddenly spell-bound, entranced 
by a new power, which I had never 
felt before, and of which my imagina- 
tion had never even dreamed. My 
heart burned and quivered with the 
beauty that was poured into it. I 
could have leaped to the stage. I 
bowed my head, and wept. 

The lover pointed to his little boat, 
lying near in the shadows, and then 
into the distance down the river, 
singing his wild appeal to the maiden 


to fiy with him; but she raised her 
white arms despairingly towards the 
grim walls, and then to heaven, as if 


there only was hope. Moonlight was 
stealing over the earth and the water, 
and lights shone from the castle win- 
dows. Out from the great iron gates 
there comes a rush of armed men. 
The knight rows rapidly away, the 
maiden swoons upon the ground, and 
is carried within the walls. 

Varied scenes follow; and the 
lovers, who seemed to have parted for- 
ever, meet again. The poetic asser- 
tion, that the course of true love 
never did run smooth, is demonstrated 
by the conflicting passions of rival 
lovers, angry parents, and by others 
who play their different réles. Emo- 
tions find utterance by tones of won- 
derful power, by expression of features, 
by gestures and attitudes of the body. 
Love pleads with wrath, soft mercy 
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agonizes to overcome iron resentment, 
jealousy burns, sorrow weeps; but, at 
the last, love conquers all, and has its 
way. The combatants, weary of the 
fruitless strife, clasp hands of amity. 

Then all the voices, with the or- 
chestra, poured forth a grand chorus 
of triumph and joy. I scarcely knew 
whether I was in the body or out of 
the body. It seemed almost as if the 
long, strange drama of human life 
were ended, and the last band of 
weary pilgrims from earth had just 
reached heaven. The golden gates 
were shut ; and the choirs of the blest 
were pealing out glad, glorious strains 
of final victory. 


I returned to the house which was 
my only home in the great city of 
strangers, and was alone again in my 
little eyrie chamber, where, at mid- 
night, I laid my head upon my pil- 
law. The full moonlight was flooding 
through my window, and falling softly 
and brightly over me. I felt excited, 
exalted, intensely happy. The scenes 
of the stage were still before me, and 
the music still vibrating upon every 
chord of my being. Every nerve, 
buried or benumbed before, now quiv- 
ered with a keen vitality. Yet all 
this was no unhealthful state, unfit- 
ting me for real, daily life, with its 
labors, pleasures, and pains. I felt that 
I could even then enjoy with deep- 
est satisfaction the evening prayer- 
meeting in the humble schoolhouse, 
where I used to go one evening 
weekly with my devout uncle, Deacon 
Scattergood. 

I experienced an ennobling and de- 
lightful stimulus, which made me feel 
that it would be an easier task than 
before to rise early in the morning in 
the dark and cold to prepare for my 
first duties in the schoolroom; for, 
eminently fashionable as we were at 
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our school, we were guilty of the in- 
congruity of early rising, and an 
hour’s study by gaslight before break- 
fast, — a custom whose observance it 
had been made my office to superin- 
tend. 


If the above confessions seem but 
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the absurd rhapsodies of an enthusi- 
ast, I deprecate the accusation against 
my reason and taste, both of which I 
have endeavored to discipline and 
subdue to calm and true judgments; 
but, dlasé city reader, remember that 
I am but a fresh country girl, and 
this my first opera. 





COMPENSATION. 


BY L. B. 


MOORE. 


As singing after silence is, or sun is after rain, 
So may the lesson be that tells the blessedness of pain: 


For only at the ending of the journey lies the crown ; 
And none see all its light but they who on its light look down. 


Life’s labor won is never won, until it first be lost ; 
As priceless things most priceless are when bought at priceless cost. 


The sorrow and the sinning that are o’er shall be the way 
That leads us from a darkened past into a brightening day. 


Though still, as in the past, the night must come before the morn; 
The loftiest loves in sorrow still must deepest down be born. 


Not all on page of parchment, or on monumental stone, 
The records have been graven that the universe hath known: 


God still is writing gospels in the lives of those that sin; 
E’en while their hearts refuse to let the graver’s chisel in. 


Though all have sinned, and still they sin, it shall not be in vain 


That any human heart has drunk the dregs of human pain ; 


Or not in vain the sky of life is dark with clouds of woe, 
While all its misty mountain-tops ate clad in trackless snow : 


The light shall shine out brighter, when at last it flashes through ; 
And evermore the old shall be the pathway of the new. 
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BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE WAR-GULF.— PART III. 


THERE is a plant, indigenous to the 
tropical portions of the two hemi- 
spheres, in some regions (as in India) 
rising to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, but commonly found 
among us in an humbler form, bear- 
ing dark-green blue-veined leaves 
and a yellow blossom, to which suc- 
ceeds a triangular, three-celled pod: 
in its cells are green seeds; and 
strongly adhering to the surface of 
these are locks of a white, downy, 
fibrous substance, bursting forth, and 
covering the shell of the pod, as it 
attains maturity. These locks of 
down have had much to do in shap- 
ing the destinies of several modern 
nations. 

The earliest notice of the use of 
cotton in manufacture is by Herodo- 
tus, four centuries and a half before 
the Christian era. In his day, the 
cotton shrub, in some of its larger 
varieties probably,’ was utilized by 
the natives of Southern Asia. He 
speaks of a certain plant of India, 
bearing, instead of fruit, fleeces, more 
delicate and beautiful than those of 
sheep, and of which the people of 
that country made their garments.” 
Alexander’s generals also brought 
back similar accounts of the cotton- 
tree and its wondrous products; and 
Theophrastus describes its culture 
from exact information. 

Primitive to the extreme of sim- 
plicity were, in those days, the mechan- 
ical aids at command of the Eastern 
manufacturer. The ancient emblem 


1Gossypiam arboream of Linneus. 
3 Hist. c. iii. § 106. 
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of female industry was then the sole 
substitute for the vast and complicated 
machinery now employed to produce 
cotton yarn. In his left hand, the 
Hindoo held a staff, around one end 
of which was wrapped a portion of 
the vegetable fleece. With fore-finger 
and thumb moist and delicate, he 
drew out, and deftly twisted, the 
thread. 

The distaff and spindle’ supplied, 
for many centuries after the birth of 
Christ, not only the looms which fur- 
nished the garments of the world, 
whether of woollen or linen or cot- 
ton, but also the foundation of the 
coarser fabrics, — sail-cloth, fishing- 
nets, and the like. Cotton was em- 
ployed at an early day in some of 
these heavy manufactures, introduced, 
before the Christian era, from India 
into Greece and Rome. Verres, in 
Sicily, employed it for his tents; and 
Cesar covered with cotton awnings 
the Roman forum. 

We find no notice of any attention 
having been paid to the manufacture 
of cotton in England previous to the 
middle of the seventeenth century; 
when a writer on commerce, speaking 
of the industry of the Manchester 
manufacturers, says, “ They buy cot- 
ton-wool in London, that comes first 
from Cyprus and Smyrna; and, at 
home, worke the same, and perfect it 
into fustians, vermillions, dimities, 

1 Perhaps no implements were ever more univer- 
sally employed throughout the world. Livingstone, 
the traveller in Africa, found, far in the interior of 
that continent, the women spinning cotton “ with a 


distaff and spindle exactly like those which were 
in use among the ancient Egyptians.” 
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and other stuffes.”+ A century be- 
fore this, England had adopted (from 
India, where it had long before been 
in use as a substitute for the distaff) 
a simple domestic machine for the 
production of thread. A wooden 
wheel (either impelled by hand, or 
driven by the foot acting on a treadle) 
communicated, by a cord or belt, a 
velocity much greater than its own 
to a spindle; which gave the twist 
formerly effected by the finger and 
thumb, and at the same time wound 
upon itself the thread that had been 
wrapped around the ancient spindle, 
slowly, and at intervals, by hand. It 
was about the time when the great 
reformation of spiritual thought and 
belief was spreading from Witten- 
berg over Europe, that the first me- 
chanical improvement in the mode of 
preparing the material of textile fab- 
rics was adopted by a nation that was 
one day to manufacture for half the 
world; for, during the reign of Henry 
VIIL., the spinning-wheel was first 
used by English workmen. 

Half a century before that time, a 
new hemisphere had been added to 
the known world. Some of its inhab- 
itants, savage as they were deemed 
by Europe, were found centuries in 
advance of England, as regards the 
manufacture of cotton. 

Cortez, setting out on his Mexican 
invasion, gathered it in abundance, to 
quilt the jackets of his soldiers, as a 
protection against the Indian arrows ; 
and among the rich presents which 
that conqueror received from Monte- 
zuma were “curtains, coverlets, and 
robes of cotton, fine as silk, of rich 
and various dyes, interwoven with 
feather-work that rivalled the deli- 
cacy of painting.” 

Alike in that old world, then, fa- 


1The passage occurs in the Treasury of Traf- 
fic, by Lewis Roberts, 1641. 


miliar to us so long, and in that new 
hemisphere which Columbus brought 
within the sphere of historical record, 
the plant had long been known, and 
its product had long been used for 
clothing and adornment. The vast 
influences through which it was one 
day to shape the social destiny of 
millions, and control the issue of na- 
tional conflicts, were still in the dis- 
tant future. 

A hundred years ago, there seemed 
to exist impassable limits alike to the 
production and to the manufacture of 
this soft vegetable fleece, attached to 
green seeds, and bursting from its 
triangular pod. No other method 
had been devised to detach it from 
those seeds than slow and painful 
mechanical labor; nor had any more 
powerful machine than a single hand- 
wheel been invented for the produc- 
tion of thread. The sedulous indus- 
try of a spinner, through a twelve- 
hours’ working-day, produced but a 
few hanks; and the yarn thus spun 
was too loosely twisted to serve except 
for weft, the warp in the English 
cottons of that day being (necessa- 
rily, it was supposed) of linen. 

It was chiefly given to two men to 
effect this revolution in the cotton- 
trade ; one of these, the anterior, be- 
ing an inhabitant of the European 
continent, the other of the American. 

The youngest of a family of thir- 
teen, born in an English manufactur- 
ing town, Preston in Lancashire, of 
parents too poor to afford him educa- 
tion, was earning his living, as late as 
the year 1760, in his native place, as 
a barber, shaving customers in a cel- 
lar, at a penny apiece. This man, 
then twenty-eight years old, had his 
day-dreams, opening upon visions far 
removed from the drudgery of his 
lowly task. With a touch of the en- 
thusiast, and having a taste for me- 




















chanics, he associated himself with 
a clockmaker in an attempt, made 
by thousands before him, to construct 
a perpetual motion. This unpromis- 
ing beginning led, in a few years, 
to more practical studies, and, before 
a quarter of a century had elapsed, 
to an imperishable name and a prince- 
ly fortune. About the year 1767, 
Richard Arkwright, — for so the 
Preston barber was named, — having 
separated from his first associate, 
turned his exclusive attention to in- 
ventions for spinning cotton; and, ere 
long, his good fortune, or his eminent 
genius, led him to an adaptation of 
mechanical power simple, as can well 
be imagined, but gigantic in its effects 
beyond all imagination. 

It consisted, essentially, of two 
pairs of rollers, revolving with unequal 
velocity. The object was, to substitute 
these for the forefinger and thumb of 
the spinner, imitating that delicacy 
of human touch which had hitherto 
regulated the size and quality of the 
yarn. 

The lower roller of each pair was 
fluted longitudinally; the upper was 
covered with leather. This gave them 
a sufficient hold of the cotton, as it 
passed between them. 

The space between the two pairs of 
rollers was somewhat greater than the 
length of the cotton fibre. The back 
pair of rollers, receiving the cotton, 
revolved much more slowly than the 
front pair, which delivered it. The 
effect was, that, at the moment the cot- 
ton was released from the grasp of the 
back pair of rollers, the front pair, be- 
cause of their greater velocity, exerted 
upon it a slight, steady pull. The re- 
sult of this was two-fold: first, tostretch 
and straighten the fibres left crooked 
or double in the carding ; secondly, to 
elongate, and thus diminish, the cali- 
bre of the line of cotton presented to 
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the action of these rollers. In other 
words, the first pair of rollers drew 
the’ cotton out, as the finger and 
thumb, pulling on the contents of the 
distaff, had done, but with far more 
rapidity and efficiency than human 
fingers ever attained. 

The cotton, after being cleaned, and 
having its matted locks loosened and 
opened, and their fibres separated, 
and after being passed over cylindri- 
cal cards, whence it Game out a con- 
tinuous, soft, thick, untwisted cord, or 
flat ribbon, was passed through three 
successive machines; in which, by 
means of Arkwright’s wonder-working 
invention, the soft cord or ribbon was 
reduced in thickness by successive at- 
tenuations. From the front rollers 
of the last of these three machines, 
usually called a throstle-frame, the 
cotton cord was drawn out to the 
calibre or fineness of the thread to be 
produced. Underneath the front pairs 
of rollers on this last machine were 
stationary spindles, revolving very 
much as the spindle of the spinning- 
wheel did, but with far greater veloci- 
ty than it had been possible to impart 
by means of the human foot on a 
treadle. The effect was to communi- 
cate to the yarn a much harder twist 
than that given by the spinning-wheel, 
and to render it fit for warp; so that, 
for that purpose, it took the place of 
linen yarn at once. 

In this way, by a contrivance so 
simple that a child may, at a glance, 
comprehend its operation, each set of 
four rollers thus arranged in pairs 
took the place of a human being, with 
this difference, that the metallic fingers 
worked far faster than those of flesh 
had done. The inanimate spinner, 
set in his frame, with a hundred other 
similar workmen arranged in rank be- 
side him, turned out in a day several 
times the length of thread which the 
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most diligent housewife, with her spin- 
ning-wheel, toiling at her solitary la- 
bor from morning till night, had ever 
been able to produce. 

And each company of these auto- 
mata had for its leader or captain, 
not an adult, female or male, but a 
child, perhaps ten or twelve years old. 
The urchin learned to direct the ranks 
of his subordinates with unfailing skill. 
He noted their shortcomings, correct- 
ed their blunders, supplied their de- 
ficiencies. If some thick, rough por- 
tion of yarn escaped thé iron fin- 
gers, he caught and excluded it. If 
one of his automata suffered a thread 
to break, the child’s quick eye detect- 
ed it; and his deft fingers mended it 
on the-instant. 

Thus a tiny superintendent, boy or 
girl, took the place of a multitude of 
living workmen. A single child, aid- 
ed by the magical rollers, was able to 
produce as much, in any given time, 
as two or three hundred cottage-spin- 
ners had done before Arkwright lived. 

The practical effect of Arkwright’s 
achievement was to multiply, as it 
were, in the proportion of hundreds 
to one, an important portion of the 
working population of the earth. A 
century ago, it would have required 
the manual labor of one-third the pop- 
ulation of the world to supply as much 
cotton yarn as is now produced in the 
cotton-mills of Great Britain alone. 

Arkwright virtually created the 
power to manufacture, almost without 
limit, yarn of every description, es- 
pecially cotton yarn. Yet the victory 
was only half won. It was necessary 
that the supply of raw material 
should be in proportion to the power 
of using it. 


1 The usual calculation is, that each spindle in a 
cotton-mill, when the yarn is of medium fineness, 
‘will turn off as much thread in a day as four adults 
did on the old spinning-wheel. See extract from 
Farey’s Treatise on the Steam-Engine, farther on. 


The middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was passed before the cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain reached the 
amount of ten thousand bales. When 
three-quarters of the century had 
elapsed, it did not exceed twelve 
thousand, when Arkwright’s career 
began. He had, in the year 1771, in 
connection with Mr. Stratt of Derby, 
erected a cotton-mill, the first ever 
driven by water-power; but it was 
not till 1776 that it became profitable. 

Fourteen years elapsed, during 
which Arkwright had accumulated a 
fortune of two million dollars. In 
1790, the importation of cotton into 
Great Britain had reached eighty 
thousand bales, — nearly seven times 
what it was at the date of Ark- 
wright’s first success ; an increase, on 
the average of the fourteen years, of 
almost fifty per cent a year on the 
importation of 1776. 

The importation increased from 
twelve thousand in 1776, to three 
hundred and thirty thousand in 1810; 
in other words, in a third of a cen- 
tury, more than twenty-seven fold. 
It is doubtful whether, up to 1790, 
any American-grown cotton was im- 
ported into England;? but, towards 
the English importation of 1810, the 
United States contributed ninety 
thousand bales. This could not have 
happened but for the ingenuity of 
one man. 

It was during the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, during which 
the growth of the English cotton 
trade was temporarily arrested, that 
the second barrier to the vast increase 


1 According to some accounts, there were trifling 
exportations of cotton from the United States to 
Great Britain as early as 1784, or even before that 
date; the amount for 1790 being put at eighty-one 
bags (De Bow’s Southern Review, Vol. i. p. 19). 
This is at variance with M’Culloch’s statement 
(Commercial Dictionary); and it seems not un- 
likely that these small consignments came origi- 
nally from the West Indies, and were re-shipped 
from a United-States port to England. 




















of that trade was removed. Richard 
Arkwright died in August, 1792. 
During that year,— probably during 
that very month,—a Georgian planter, 
little dreaming what he did, proposed 
to a young New Englander, who had 
just graduated at Yale College, to em- 
igrate South, and become tutor in his 
family. The offer was accepted; but 
when the Yale graduate, after some 
detention by illness, presented himself 
at the planter’s residence, he was 
informed that another had been en- 
gaged in his stead. The youth was 
destined to a different fate, bringing 
poverty and misfortune to himself, 
but untold wealth to the land that 
so inhospitably received him. 

Born in Massachusetts, young 
Whitney displayed at an early age 
that ingenuity and mechanical skill, 
coupled with energy and perseverance, 
to which his State chiefly owes her 
wealth and power. When but twelve 
years old, he constructed a violin of 
fair tone, and soon earned a little 
money and considerable reputation by 
repairing all the damaged violins in 
his neighborhood. About the same 
time, he was guilty of a peccadillo 
very pardonable in a young devotee 
to science. His father, a farmer 
worthy and strict, had the habit of 
leaving his watch at home when he 
went to church. On Sunday, the son, 
feigning illness that he might escape 
the morning service, proceeded, as 
soon as the family had departed, to 
his father’s chamber, seized the old 
time-keeper, which had so often ex- 
cited his inquiring spirit, and incon- 
tinently took it to pieces, and put it 
together, ere the family party re- 
turned from their devotions; and the 
boy’s audacious experiment remained 
a secret from his father until years 
afterwards. 

At the age of fifteen, Whitney’s 
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summers were spent in agricultural 
labor on the paternal farm; his win- 
ters, in fabricating wrought nails by 
hand, the tools he employed being of 
his own making. When, after two 
years, the close of the war had greatly 
diminished the demand for that arti- 
cle, he varied his winter pursuits; 
and, seeking after excellence in every 
article he produced, he saved money 
enough, by the time he was twenty- 
three years of age, to enter college, 
and, with the aid of a small loan, to 
complete his studies there. 

It so happened, that, during Whit- 
ney’s journey to Georgia, he had met, 
as travelling companion, the widow of 
an eminent Revolutionary general, 
Nathaniel Greene; and she kindly 
offered him a home in her house so 
long as he chose toremain. There he 
began to spend his time in the study 
of law. 

It chanced, one day, that his bene- 
factress, engaged in tambour -work, 
complained of the frame she was 
using as badly constructed, and liable 
to tear the delicate threads of her 
work. Whitney eagerly begged that 
she would allow him to construct a bet- 
ter. He speedily produced a frame, on 
a new and much improved plan, which 
worked admirably, greatly to the de- 
light of the widow and her children. 

Other opportunities soon presented 
themselves for the exercise of his 
ingenuity. He constructed marvel- 
lous toys, such as had never been 
seen in that region before; and came 
to be regarded, in the household, as a 
wonderful genius. 

About that time, in November, 
1792, a numerous party of Georgian 
planters, including several officers 
who had served under her husband in 
the Revolutionary War,! met together 


1Among them Majors Bremen, Forsyth, and 
Pendleton. 
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in Mrs. Greene’s hospitable mansion, 


One day, the conversation turned on. 


the depressed state of agriculture in 
the Southern States, and the unprofit- 
able character of the cotton-crop. 
At that time, out of nearly a million 
and a quarter bales of cotton, consti- 
tuting the produce of the entire world, 
these States furnished but little over 
five thousand bales, almost all of the 
green-seed variety ; and Mrs. Greene’s 
visitors lamented the impossibility of 
greatly extending the growth of this 
staple, on account of the tenacity with 
which the cotton, in that variety, ad- 
hered to the seeds, and the consequent 
labor and expense of detaching it. 
To separate one pound of the clean 
staple from the seed was considered a 
day’s work fora woman. It was re- 
marked by one of the company, that, 
until some speedier and cheaper mode 
of preparing the cotton for market 
came into play, it was vain to expect 
much progress in its culture. A ma- 
chine was imperatively needed to take 
the place of the tedious hand-work in 
the operation of cleaning and separa- 
tion. 

“ Apply to my young friend here, 
Mr. Whitney,” said Mrs. Greene, who 
had been an attentive listener: “he 
can make any thing.” And she told 
them of the tambour-frame and the 
toys. Whitney disclaimed all famil- 
iarity with the subject in debate, add- 
ing that he had never seen cotton or 
cotton-seed in his life. 

There the conversation ended; but 
it made a deep impression on the law- 
student, and stirred into action his 
inventive powers. Having ascer- 


tained that no cotton in the seed was 
to be found on Mrs. Greene’s planta- 
tion, he started forthwith for Savan- 
nah ; and, after a long search through 
boats and warehouses, at last dis- 
covered a small parcel of it, which he 
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carried home. There, having obtained 
the use of a basement-room, he set 
himself seriously to work at the prob- 
lem before him. 

Very rude were the materials and 
tools which a Georgian plantation of 
that day afforded, quite insufficient 
for Whitney’s task. But he had 
constructed his own tools when a boy ; 
and was at no loss now, even when he 
found it necessary .to draw out the 
wire he needed. 

In strict seclusion, admitting but 
two confidants to his work-shop, he 
persevered throughout the winter of 
1792-3. By the month of March, he 
had constructed, first, a small model; 
afterwards, a machine of working-size. 
When this last was put in motion, it 
operated to the entire satisfaction of 
the inventor, and to the admiration of 
the two witnesses whom he had ad- 
mitted to his confidence. 

Of these, one was his benefactress, 
Mrs. Greene; the other, a fellow- 
graduate from Yale, and native of 
Connecticut, Phineas Miller by name. 
Mr. Miller had been, for some years, 
tutor in Mrs. Greene’s family; and 
about this time he became the widow’s 
husband. 

So far, the important secret had 
been well kept. Even the juvenile 
members of the family, though their 
curiosity was as thoroughly stirred as 
that of Bluebeard’s wives in the 
story, by the mysterious chamber 
whence was heard, by day and by 
night, the sound of sawing and ham- 
mering, could but vaguely conjecture 
what was going on. But, in an evil 
hour, Mrs. Greene, forgetting in her 
delight at the success of her protégé 
all dangers from the cupidity of the 
world, thoughtlessly called together, 
as witnesses of Whitney’s triumph, a 
number of influential gentlemen from 
various parts of the State. The day 

















after these had assembled at her 
house, she introduced them into a 
temporary building where the ma- 
chine had been set up; and they wit- 
nessed, with equal astonishment and 
admiration, the operation of a ma- 
chine, by aid of which there could be 
separated from the seed as much cot- 
ton in a day as without it could be 
obtained by an adult’s labor of an 
entire year. 

Applause and congratulations fol- 
lowed ; and, when the guests departed, 
they spread far and wide over the 
State their report of the marvellous 
machine, thereby creating intense ex- 
citement. 

Then became apparent the impru- 
dence of Mr. Whitney’s patroness, 
kind and sympathizing as she was. 

Multitudes flocked from a dis- 
tance to see the new machine. They 
could not, of course, be admitted 
without imminent risk that the in- 
vention would be pirated. Thereup- 
on, a party of the disappointed appli- 
cants broke, by night, into the build- 
ing where the gin was kept, and 
carried off the model; which, with 
some slight modifications intended to 
evade the patent-law, was soon. nu- 
merously copied and reproduced. 

Whitney keenly felt this first 
among the many strokes of ingrati- 
tude and injustice which were to sad- 
den his life. Writing to a friend, April 
11, 1793, he said, “Fortune has 
stood with her back towards me ever 
since I have been here.” 

By acontract, dated May 27, 1793, 
he entered into partnership with Mil- 
ler, —an unfortunate partnership, very 
injudiciously conducted. The part- 
ners attempted impossibilities. Start- 


1 “ Cotton that required a hand a day to clean 
& pound was better prepared for market by Whit- 
ney’s machine at the rate of three hundred 
weight a day.”—American Cyclopedia, Art. Cot- 
ton, vol. v. p..762. 
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ing with a very slender capital, they 
proposed to construct and retain the 
ownership of all the machines the 
South might need, setting up one in 
every cotton-growing neighborhood, 
and ginning for one-third of the 
product. 

It was not to be expected that 
these men could foresee the extrava- 
gant nature of their demand. They 
had no data whereby to realize the 
power and the effects of their ma- 
chine. They thought of the five 
thousand bales the South was then 
producing. It did not enter into 
their imaginations, that, before their 
patent expired, that production 
would be increased thirty-five fold. 
Little did they dream that, if their 
proposal to rent gins was accepted, 
and carried out in good faith by the 
cotton-planters of the Southern States, 
the profit to the firm, during the 
last year of their patent, would 
amount to five millions of dollars,— 
equal to ten millions, as cost of liv- 
ing rates to-day. 

Such interests were too enormous 
to be controlled by a private firm. 
The area of operations was far too 
vast to be watched over by two indi- 
viduals. Add to this, that the culti- 
vation of cotton was carried on 
throughout a section of country of 


which the domestic institutions 
tended to weaken respect for human 
rights. 


It is melancholy to follow out the 
results of these combined influences, 
and their effect upon the fortunes of 
this human benefactor. 

Even during the few days which 
elapsed after the signing of the con- 
tract between Miller and Whitney, 
before the departure of the latter for 
the North, rival claims to the inven- 
tion were set up; and but three days 
after Whitney had started for Con- 
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necticut, there to establish a factory, 
a letter followed him from his part- 
ner, urging him to hasten to the ut- 
most the manufacture of gins, and 
adding, “Iam informed of two other 
claimants for the honor of the inven- 
tion of the-cotton gin, in addition to 
those we knew before.” 

Accidents which could not be fore- 
seen added to Whitney’s embarrass- 
ments. In 1794, and again in 1795, 
he was overtaken by severe sickness. 
Scarlet fever thinned the ranks of 
his workmen. Lawsuits, to which 
the parties were driven to defend 
their patent-rights, consumed not 
their original capital alone, but all 
they could make or borrow besides. 
Miller’s means exhausted, and their 
first loan of two thousand dollars 
gone,— a loan they had effected for 
lawful interest and five per cent pre- 
mium,— they were soon borrowing at 
the ruinous rate of five, six, even 
seven per cent interest, per month. 

But the measure of their ill-for- 
tune was not yet filled. In 1795, 
their factory in New Haven, with all 
the machines and papers it contained, 
was destroyed by fire; and the next 
year their prospects seemed blasted 
by the prevalence of a report from 
England that the cotton prepared by 
Whitney’s machine was comparative- 
ly worthless, the staple being seri- 
ously injured by the ginning process, 
— “a stroke,” wrote Miller to Whit- 
ney, “heavier than that of the fire.” 
Precious years passed ere this preju- 
dice gave way before accurate exam- 
ination of the facts. 

April 27, 1796, Miller advises his 
partner: “Hasten to London! Our 
fate depends on it. The process of 


patent ginning is now quite at a 
stand. I hear nothing of it except 
the condolence of a few real friends, 
who express their regret that so 
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promising an invention has entirely 
failed.” 

But the man whose ingenious 
brain was worth thousands of mil- 
lions to his countrymen could not 
find the wherewithal to defray the 
expenses of his voyage and of a tem- 
porary residence abroad. The trip 
was never made. A lawyer of that 
day, well acquainted with Whitney’s 
affairs, said of him, “In all my ex- 
perience in the thorny profession of 
the law, I have never seen a case of 
such perseverance, under such per- 
secution.” 

Yet it is very sad to learn, from his 
own simple words, the straits to which 
he was ultimately reduced. “It will 
be impossible for me,” he writes, in. 
October, 1797, “to struggle against 
my embarrassments many days longer. 
It has required my utmost efforts to 
exist, without making the least prog- 
ress in our business.” 

In the same letter (it was to an in- 
timate friend), he says, “I am far 
enough advanced in life to think seri- 
ously of marrying. I have ever 
looked forward with pleasure to an 
alliance with an amiable and virtuous 
companion, as a source whence I have 
expected one day to derive the great- 
est happiness; but the accomplish- 
ment of my tour to Europe, and the 
acquisition of something I can call 
my own, are indispensable before it 
will be admissible even to think of 
family engagements.” 

His dream of domestic felicity was 
to remain long unfulfilled. It was 
twenty years from the date of that 
letter ere the writer, having realized 
(not from his cotton-gin, but as man- 
ufacturer of muskets for the United- 
States Government) the independence 
he longed for, sought a wife. The date 
of his marriage with the daughter of 
Judge Pierpont Edwards was 1817. 

















In April, 1799, his partner wrote 
to him from Georgia, “The prospect 
of making any thing by ginning is 
at an end. Surreptitious gins are 
erected in every part of the country ; 
and the jurymen at Augusta have 
come to an understanding among 
themselves, that they will never give 
a cause in our favor, let the merits of 
the case be as they may.” 

It was not till December, 1807, the 
patent being then in the last year of 
its existence, that Whitney obtained 
a verdict against the pirates who de- 
frauded him. At the eleventh hour, 
the merits and the importance of his 
invention were confessed. In the 
charge in this suit, the judge ex- 
pressed, in the strongest terms, his 
conviction of the deep obligation 
which the South owed to the inventor; 
spoke of him as a public benefactor ; 
and declared that he had found the 
country sunk in poverty and inaction, 
and had restored it to activity, to 
wealth, and to respectability. 

Justice came too late. In a few 
months more, the patent expired; and 
Congress rejected an application for 
its renewal.? 

Whitney lived after his marriage 
upwards of eight years; but, of these, 
the last three were imbittered by a 
painful disease, which carried him off, 
January, 1826, in his sixty-first year. 

He survived to see the annual pro- 
duction of our cotton States reach 
three-quarters of a million of bales, — 
one hundred and fifty times as much 


1 It should, however, be stated, that, in the early 
years of the present century, the legislatures of 
North and of South Carolina each voted Miller and 
Whitney a small sum, in compensation for the 
benefits conferred by the invention on their respec- 
tive States. It was enough to pay off the debts of 
the firm; but, before the money from these grants 
was realized, Miller died (in December, 1803), the 
victim of poverty, debt, and disappointment. 

Georgia, the first to profit by Whitney’s inven- 
tion, never acknowledged the obligation in any 
way; nor did any other cotton State, the two Caro- 
linas excepted. 
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as was the yearly growth in these 
States at the time the young student 
was at work in the basement of Mrs. 
Greene’s mansion, constructing the 
first model of the wonder-working 
cotton-gin. 

Even that vast increase, however, 
far as it exceeded all human calcula- 
tion, proved but a fraction of what 
was to be. A third of a century 
passed, prosperous beyond measure to 
the Southern planter; and the annual 
cotton-crop of the United States ex- 
ceeded five millions of bales. In two- 
thirds of a century, it had multiplied 
A THOUSAND-FOLD. 


This is a brief history of the mate- 
rial growth of the plant, —a sketch 
of its unexampled increase, touching 
on the aids which science supplied to 
its cultivators and manufacturers. It 
remains to glance at some of its in- 
fluences, — financial, national, social : 
first, because first in order of time, at 
@ momentous episode in English his- 


tory. 


In 1782, at the close of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, England’s national 
debt had increased to twelve hundred 
millions of dollars; and the nation 
seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Yet in 1793, when the French 
Revolutionary War began, England 
had already taken breath. In an 
eight-years’ conflict against republican 
principles and revolutionary excesses, 
she lavished upwards of a thousand 
millions of dollars, and found herself 
in 1801, notwithstanding the allevia- 
tion promised by Pitt’s sinking-fund, 
and the enormous sums exacted by 
his thousand taxes, loaded with a 
debt that exceeded two thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. 

We are familiar with such sums 
now. At that time, it was a public 
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burden unexampled in the history of 
national finance. The load of an- 


nual interest it entailed was deemed. 


sufficient to crush business enter- 
prise, extinguish legitimate profits, 
and gradually sap the prosperity of 
the nation that had dared to incur it. 

After two brief years’ interval of 
peace, England again, in 1803, rushed 
into a war with Bonaparte and Eu- 
rope. Great as had been her previous 
expenditures, they were cast into the 
shade by those of this memorable con- 
test. The average taxes levied in the 
British Isles from 1793 to 1803 nearly 
reached three hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually; and the amount bor- 
rowed in addition averaged over a 
hundred and fifty millions a year 
more, — an annual outlay of four hun- 
dred and fifty millions. As the war 
advanced, the expenditures increased. 
In the year 1813, the net amount 
realized by taxation was about sixty- 
five million pounds sterling, to which 
seven per cent must be added for ex- 
penses of collection. The same year, 
nearly sixty-five millions of pounds 
more were borrowed,—a loan which was 
negotiated from the surplus of Eng- 
land’s own subjects, seeking invest- 
ment, without the least difficulty. The 
two sums, united and reduced to dol- 
lars, give a total of nearly siz hundred 
and fifty millions as Britain’s public 
expenditure during a single year. 

It was about the year 1805 that 
’ Lord Beauchamp and other wealthy 
English proprietors and capitalists pri- 
vately purchased land in the United 
States, with the intention of ulti- 
mately retiring thither. Under date 
Dec. 22, 1804, Bishop Watson wrote 
to Sir John Sinclair, “I am over- 
whelmed with fear for our existence 
as a nation.”4 Later, about the 


1 Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair. By his Son. 
Edinburgh, 1837, 
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time of the battle of Corunna, the 
panic reached its height. Such men 
as Walter Scott and Mackintosh 
shared the doubt whether their coun- 
try was not tottering to her destruc- 
tion. The former wrote to his friend 
Ellis, “These cursed, double-cursed 
news from Spain have sunk my spir- 
its so that I am almost at disbelieving 
a Providence. . . . There is an evil 
fate upon us in all we do at home or 
abroad.” <A letter of Sir James Mack- 
intosh is still more dismal. He wrote 
to a Mr. Gentz, at Vienna, “I be- 
lieve, like you, in a resurrection; be- 
cause I believe in the immortality of 
civilization: but a dark and stormy 
night, a black series of ages, may be 
prepared for our posterity before the 
dawn of a better day. The race of 
man may reach the promised land; 
but there is no assurance that the 
present generation will not perish in 
the wilderness.” 

Yet all this was false prophecy, 
panic alarm. England, when peace 
returned in 1815, came out of that 
combat of giants still loaded down, 
indeed, by a debt of four thousand 
millions, but unscathed and vigorous 
still, like a strong man arisen from 
sleep. It is true, that, of the princi- 
pal of that enormous debt, she has 
yet repaid but a small fraction ; but it 
is equally true, that, because of the 
steady increase of her national re- 
sources ever since the battle of Wa- 
terloo, the debt itself, which, at the 
date of that battle, exceeded forty 
per cent on the value of the real and 
personal property of Great Britain, 
has come to be, of that property, 
twelve per cent only. Then it was 
four-tenths of the entire wealth of 
the nation; now it is but an eighth 
of that wealth. 

What was it that falsified these 
lugubrious prophecies, and gave the 

















lie to calculations justified by all 
financial precedents ? When the gov- 
ernment of England, reckless apparent- 
ly of consequences, had borrowed from 
her people, and sank forever in the 
bottomless abyss of war-squanderings, 
a sum nearly approaching to one-half 
of all the property, both real and per- 
sonal, which that people possessed, 
what enabled the sufferers bearing 
that terrible burden not only to main- 
tain their credit, paying interest year- 
ly on the thousands of millions thus 
cast into the sea, but to enter on a 
career of commercial prosperity that 
resulted, after half a century of un- 
exampled taxation, in an aggregate 
of wealth increasing at a constantly 
accelerated ratio? The property of 
the tax-payers was more than tre- 
bled in that half century. What is 
the explanation of this miracle of 
finance ? 

It is, that the constantly increasing 
destruction of property by war could 
not keep pace with the still more 
rapidly increasing production of prop- 
erty by the arts, of peace; these arts 
being directed, invigorated, intensi- 
fied, by the ingenuity of man, by 
that knowledge in which resides all 
power. 

It is, that inventors, in‘ their work- 
shops, exerted greater influence than 
captains on their battle-fields. Ark- 
wright, Watt, and Whitney were 
agencies in the world more powerful 
than Napoleon and Wellington. But 
for the quartermasters’ and commis- 
saries’ stores supplied to the revolted 
South by the labor of her slaves, the 
rebellion could scarcely have dragged 
on for a single year. But for the 


services of England’s helots, out- 
numbering, a hundred to one, the 
bondsmen whom Lincoln set free, the 
worst forebodings might have been 
realized. 
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Arkwright, Watt, and their com- 
peers, summoned at the critical mo- 
ment, from the vast regions of inven- 
tion, in aid of Britain’s human work- 
men, hundreds of millions of powerful 
and passive slaves, that demanded nei- 
ther food nor clothing, slept not, wea- 
ried not, sickened not ; gigantic slaves, 
that drained subterranean lakes in 
their masters’ service, or set in mo- 
tion at a touch from his hand ma- 
chinery under which the huge and 
solid buildings that contained it 
groaned and shook; ingenious slaves, 
that outrivalled, in the delicacy of 
their operations, the touch of man, 
and put to shame the best efforts of 
his steadiness and accuracy: yet 
slaves patient, submissive, obedient, 
from whom no servile insurrection 
need be feared; who could not suffer 
cruelty, or experience pain. 

The number of these inanimate 
helots, bred from the human brain, 
ultimately came to exceed, in the 
British Isles, the manual laborers of 
two worlds as populous as our own. 
John Quincy Adams, in a report to 
Congress in 1832, estimated, that, at 
the conclusion of the war in 1815, 
the mechanical inventions in Great 
Britain were equivalent to the man- 
ual labor of two hundred millions of 
persons. 

Estimating for a period twenty 
years later, Robert Owen put the 
amount (in 1835) at four hundred 
millions. This estimate was below, 
rather than above, the truth. Esti- 
mates by recent statisticians, brought 
up to the present day, vary from five 
hundred to seven hundred millions. 
The minimum of these five hundred 
millions may be assumed with cer- 
tainty as below the actual number of 
adult laborers which the mechanical 
inventions of the British kingdom 
now replace and represent. But the 
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labor of five hundred million working 
adults is the average manual labor of 
@ population of two thousand millions ; 
in other words, of twice the present 
population of our globe. 

Our statistics in the United States 
furnish no sufficient data for a similar 
calculation; but the amount of me- 
chanical power, as compared to popu- 
lation, though vast among us, is 
doubtless less here than in England. 

In all this, the plant was a ruling 
element. Before a third of the pres- 
ent century had elapsed, it became 
the foundation of half the textile 
fabrics manufactured in Great 
Britain. And the revolution in cot- 
ton-spinning produced a correspond- 
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ing revolution in woollen, linen, silk, 
Thus it affected not only the modes 
of producing all the clothing worn in 
the world, but all the woven stuffs 
used in furniture, and for a hundred 
other purposes, even for the very sack- 
ing employed to envelop the raw 
cotton itself. All this vast class of 
productions, second only in impor- 
tance to that of food, was stimulated 
beyond measure when the iron lips 
took the place of the human fingers, 


It needs but to pass from the east- 
ern to the western hemisphere to 
trace the influence which the plant 
had over negro slavery in the United 
States. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


MRS. JOHN SEYMOUR’S PARTY, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Mrs. Joun Srymovur’s party 
marked an era in the annals of 
Springdale. Of this, you may be 
sure, my dear reader, when you con- 
sider that it was projected and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Lillie, in strict coun- 
sel with her friend Mrs. Follingsbee, 
who had lived in Paris, and been to 
balls at the Tuileries. Of course, it 
was a tip-top New-York-Paris party, 
with all the new fashionable un- 
speakable crinkles and wrinkles, all 
the high divine spick and span new 
ways of doing things; which, how- 

1 McCulloch, in his Dictionary of Commerce, 
1837 (article ‘‘ cotton”), sets down “ eight hundred 
thousand as the total number of persons directly 
employed in the different departments of the man- 


ufacture.” p. 443. 
At that time, there were employed in the woollen 
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ever, like the Eleusinian mysteries, 
being in their very nature incom- 
municable except to the elect, must 
be left to the imagination. 

A French artiste, whom Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee patronized as “my confec- 
tioner,” came in state to Springdale, 
with a retinue of appendages, and 
servants sufficient for a circus, took for- 
mal possession of the Seymour man- 
sion, and became, for the time being, 
absolute dictator, as was customary in 
the old Roman Republic in times of 
emergency. 

Mr. Follingsbee was forward, fussy, 
and advisory, in his own peculiar free- 
and-easy fashion; and Mrs. Follings- 
bee was instructive and patronizing to 
manufacture about three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; in the silk manufacture, over two hundred 
thousand; and, in the linen manufacture, nearly 


two hundred thousand: together, seven hundred 
and fifty thousand. 
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the very last degree. Lillie had be- 
wailed in her sympathizing bosom 
John’s unaccountable and most singu- 
lar moral Quixotism in regard to the 
wine question, and been comforted by 
her appreciative discourse. Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee had a sort of indefinite faith 
in French phrases for mending all the 
broken places in life. A thing said 
partly in French became at once 
in her view elevated, even though the 
words meant no more than the same 
in English ; so she consoled Lillie as 
follows : — 

“Oh, ma chére/ I understand 
perfectly: your husband may be ‘un 
peu borné? as they say in Paris, 
but still, ‘wn homme trés respectable, 
(Mrs. Follingsbee here scraped her 
throat emphatically, just as her French 
maid did),—a sublime example of 
the virtues; and let me tell you, 
darling, you are very fortunate to get 
such a man. It is not often that a 
woman can get an establishment like 
yours and a good man into the bar- 
gain; so, if the goodness is a little 
ennuyeuse, one must put up with it. 
Then, again, people of old established 
standing may do about what they 
like socially: their position is made. 
People only say, ‘ Well, that is their 
way; the Seymours will do so and 
so. Now, we have to do twice as 
much of every thing, to make our posi- 
tion, as certain other people do. We 
might flood our place with champagne 
and Burgundy, and get all the young 
fellows drunk, as we generally do, 
and yet people will call our parties 
‘bourgeois, and yours ‘recherché,’ 
if you give them nothing but tea and 
biscuit. Now, there’s my Dick: he 
respects your husband; you can see 
he does. In his odious slang way, he 
says he’s ‘a screw,’ and ‘a brick’; and 
he’s a little anxious to please him, 
though he professes not to care for 
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anybody. Now, Dick has pretty sharp 
sense, after all, or he’d never have 
been just where he is.” 

Our friend John, during these days 
preceding the party, the party itself, 
and the clearing up after it, enacted 
submissively that part of uncondi- 
tional surrender which the master of 
the house, if well trained, generally 
acts on such occasions. He resembled 
the prize ox, which is led forth 
adorned with garlands, ribbons, and 
docility, to grace a triumphal proces- 
sion. He went where he was told, 
did as he was bid, marched to the 
right, marched to the left, put on 
gloves and cravat, and took them off, 
entirely submissive to the word of his 
little general; and exhibited, in short, 
an edifying spectacle of that pleasant 
domestic animal, a tame husband. 
He had to make atonement for being 
a reformer, and for endeavoring to 
live like a Christian, by conceding to 
his wife all this latitude of indul- 
gence; and he meant to go through 
it like a man and a philosopher. To 
be sure, in his eyes, it was all so 
much unutterable bosh and nonsense ; 
and bosh and nonsense for which he 
was eventually to settle the bills: but 
he armed himself with the patient 
reflection, that all things have their 
end in time, —that fireworks and Chi- 
nese lanterns, bands of music and 
kid gloves, ruffs and puffs, and pink- 
ings and quillings, and all sorts of 
unspeakable eatables with French 
names, would ere long float down the 
stream of time, and leave their record 
only in a few bad colds and days of 
indigestion, which also time would 
mercifully cure. 

So John steadied his soul with a 
view of that comfortable future, when 
all this fuss should be over, and the 
coast cleared for something better. 
Moreover, John found this good re- 
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sult of his patience: that he learned 
a little something in a Christian way 
by it. Menof elevated principle and 
moral honesty often treat themselves 
to such large slices of contempt and 
indignation, in regard to the rogues 
of society, as to forget a common 
brotherhood of pity. It is sometimes 
wholesome for such men to be obliged 
to tolerate a scamp to the extent of 
exchanging with him the ordinary 
benevolences of social life. 

John, in discharging the duty of a 
host to Dick Follingsbee, found him- 
self, after a while, looking on him 
with pity, as a poor creature, like 
the rich fool in the Gospels, without 
faith, or love, or prayer; spending 
life as a moth does,— in vain attempts 
to burn himself up in the candle, and 
knowing nothing better. In fact, 
after a while, the stiff, tow-colored 
mustache, smart stride, and flippant 
air of this poor little man struck 
him somewhere in the region between 
a smile and atear; and his enforced 
hospitality began to wear a tincture 
of real kindness. There is no less 
pathos in moral than in physical im- 
becility. 

It is an observable social phenom- 
enon, that, when any family in a 
community make an advance very 
greatly ahead of its neighbors in style 
of living or splendor of entertain- 
ments, the fact causes great search- 
ings of spirit in all the region round 
about, and abundance of talk, wherein 
the thoughts of many hearts are re- 
vealed. 

Springdale was a country town, 
containing a choice knot of the old 
respectable, true-blue, Boston aristoc- 
racy families. Two or three of them 
had winter houses in Beacon Street, 
and went there, after Christmas, to 
enjoy the lectures, concerts, and select 
gayeties of the modern Athens; oth- 
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ers, like the Fergusons and Seymours, 
were in intimate relationship with the 
same circle. 

Now, it is well known, that the real 
old true-blue, Simon-pure, Boston 
family is one whose claims to be con- 
sidered “the thing,” and the only 
thing, are somewhat like the claim 
of apostolic succession in ancient 
churches. It is easy to see why cer- 
tain affluent, cultivated, and emi- 
nently well-conducted people should 
be considered “the thing” in their 
day and generation; but why they 
should be considered as the “only 
thing” is the point insoluble to hu- 
man reason, aad to be received by 
faith alone; also, why certain other 
people, equally affluent, cultivated, 
and well-conducted are not the thing 
is one of the divine mysteries, about 
which, whoso observes Boston society 
will do well not too curiously to exer- 
cise his reason. 

These “true-blue” families, how- 
ever, have claims to respectability; 
which make them, on the whole, quite 
a venerable and pleasurable feature of 
society in our young, topsy-turvy, 
American community. Some of them 
have family records extending clearly 
back to the settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay; and the family estate is 
still on grounds first cleared up by 
aboriginal settlers. Being of a Puri- 
tan nobility, they have an ancestral 
record, affording more legitimate sub- 
ject of family self-esteem than most 
other nobility. Their history runs 
back to an ancestry of unworldly 
faith and prayer and self-denial, of 
incorruptible public virtue, sturdy re- 
sistance of evil, and pursuit of good. 

There is also a literary aroma per- 
vading their circles. Dim suggestions 
of “The North American Review,” of 
“ The Dial,” of Cambridge,— a sort of 
vague influence of authorship and 
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poetry, — is supposed to float in the air 
around them; and it is generally un- 
derstood that in their homes exist 
tastes and appreciations denied to less 
favored regions. Almost every one of 
them has its great man,—its father, 
grandfather, cousin, or great uncle, 
who wrote a book, or edited a review, 
or was a president of the United 
States, or minister to England, whose 
opinions are referred to by the fam- 
ily in any discussion, as good Chris- 
tians quote the Bible. 

It is true, that, in some few in- 
stances, the phenomena of aristocratic 
dignity undergoes a sort of acetic fer- 
mentation, and comes out in ungenial 
qualities. Now and then, at a public 
watering-place, a man or woman ap- 
pears no otherwise distinguished than 
by a remarkable talent for being dis- 
agreeable; and it is amusing to find, 
on inquiry, that this repulsiveness of 
demeanor is entirely on account of 
belonging to an ancient family. 

Such is the tendency of democracy 
to a general mingling of elements, 
that this frigidity is deemed necessary, 
by these good souls, to prevent the 
commonalty from being attracted by 
them, and sticking to them, as straws 
and bits of paper do to amber. But 
more generally the “true blue” old 
families are simple and urbane in 
their manners; and their pretensions 
are, as Miss Edgeworth says, pre- 
sented rather intaglio than in cameo. 
Of course, they most thoroughly be- 
lieve in themselves, but in a bland 
and genial way. “ Noblesse oblige” is 
with them a secret spring of gentle 
address and social suavity. They 
prefer their own set and their own 
ways, and are comfortably sure that 
what they do not know is not worth 
knowing, and what they have not 
been in the habit of doing is not 
worth doing; but still they are indul- 
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gent of the existence of human na- 
ture outside of their own circle. 

The Seymours and the Fergusons 
belonged to this sort of people ; and, of 
course, Mr. John Seymour’s marriage 
afforded them opportunity for some 
wholesome moral discipline. The 
Ferguson girls were frank, social, 
magnanimous young women; of that 
class, to whom the saying or doing of 
a rude or unhandsome thing by any 
human being was an utter impossi- 
bility, and whose cheeks would flush 
at the mere idea of asserting personal 
superiority over any one. Neverthe- 
less, they trod the earth firmly, as 
girls who felt that they were born to 
a certain position. Judge Ferguson 
was a gentleman of the old school, de- 
voted to past ideas, fond of the Eng- 
lish classics, and with small faith in 
any literature later than Dr. Johnson. 
He confessed to a toleration for Scott’s 
novels, and had been detected, by his 
children, both laughing and crying 
over the stories of Charles Dickens; 
for the amiable weaknesses of human 
nature still remain in the best regu- 
lated mind. To women and children, 
the judge was benignity itself, imi- 
tating the Grand Monarque, who 
bowed even to a chambermaid. He be- 
lieved in good, orderly, respectable, 
old ways and entertainments, and had 
a quiet horror of all that is loud or 
noisy or pretentious, which sometimes 
made his social duties a trial to him, 
as was the case in regard to the Sey- 
mour party. 

The arrangements of the party, in- 
cluding the preparations for an exten- 
sive illumination of the grounds, and 
fireworks, were on so unusual a scale 
as to rouse the whole community of 
Springdale to a fever of excitement ; 
of course, the Wilcoxes and the Len- 
noxes were astonished and disgusted. 
When had it been known that any of 
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their set had done any thing of the 
kind? How horribly out of taste! 
Just the result of John Seymour’s 
marrying into that class of society! 
Mrs. Lennox was of opinion that she 
ought not to go. She was of the de- 
termined and spicy order of human 
beings, and often, like a certain French 
countess, felt disposed to thank heav- 
en that she generally succeeded in 
being rude when the occasion requir- 
ed. Mrs. Lennox regarded “snub- 
bing” in the light of a moral duty, de- 
volving on people of condition when 
the foundation of things were in dan- 
ger of being removed by the inroads 
of the vulgar commonalty. On the 
present occasion, Mrs. Lennox was of 
opinion, that quiet, respectable people, 
of good family, ought to ignore this 
kind of proceeding, and not think of 
encouraging such things by their 
presence. 

Mrs. Wilcox generally shaped her 
course by Mrs. Lennox: still she had 
promised Letitia Ferguson to be gra- 
cious to the Seymours in their exigen- 
cy, and to call on the Follingsbees; so 
there was a confusion all round. The 
young people of both families declared 
that they were going, just to see the 
fun. Bob Lennox, with the usual 
vivacity of Young America, said, he 
didn’t “care a hang who set a ball 
rolling, if only something was kept 
stirring.” The subject was discussed 


when Mrs. Lennox and Mrs. Wilcox: 


were making a morning call upon the 
Fergusons. 

“ For my part,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
“T’m principled on this subject. Those 
Follingsbees are not proper people. 
They are of just that vulgar, pushing 
class, against which I feel it my duty 
to set, my face like a flint; and I’m 
astonished that a man like John 
Seymour should go into relations 
with them. You see it puts all his 
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friends in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion.” 

“Dear Mrs. Lennox,” said Rose 
Ferguson, “ indeed, it is not Mr. Sey- 
mour’s fault. These persons are in- 
vited by his wife.” 

“ Well, what business has he to al- 
low his wife to invite them? A man 
should be master in his own house.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Lennox,” said 
Mrs. Ferguson, “such a pretty young 
creature, and just married! of course 
it would be unhandsome not to allow 
her to have her friends.” 

“ Certainly,” said Judge Ferguson, 
“a gentleman cannot be rude to his 
wife’s invited guests: for my part, I 
think Seymour is putting the best 
face he can on it; and we must all do 
what we can to help him. We shall 
all attend the Seymour party.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Wilcox, “1 think 
we shall go. To be sure, it is not 
what I should like to do. I don’t ap- 
prove of these Follingsbees. Mr. 
Wilcox was saying, this morning, that 
his money was made by frauds on the 
government, which ought to have put 
him in the State Prison.” 

“Now, I say,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
“such people ought to be put down 
socially; I have no patience with 
their airs. And that Mrs. Follingsbee, 
I have heard that she was a milliner 
or shop-girl, or some such thing; and 
to see the airs she gives herself! One 
would think it was the Empress Eu- 
génie herself, come to queen it over us 
in America. I can’t help thinking 
we ought to take a stand. I really 
do.” 

“ But, dear Mrs. Lennox, we are 
not obliged to cultivate further rela- 
tions with people, simply from ex- 
changing ordinary civilities with them 
on one evening,” said Judge Fergu- 
son. 

“But, my dear sir, these pushing 
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vulgar rich people take advantage of 
every opening. Give them an inch, 
and they will take an ell,” said Mrs. 
Lennox. “Now, if I go, they will be 
claiming acquaintance with me in 
Newport next summer. Well, I shall 
cut them, — dead.” 

“Trust you for that,” said Miss 
Letitia, laughing ; “indeed, Mrs. Len- 
nox, I think you may go wherever 
you please with perfect safety. Peo- 
ple will never saddle themselves on 
you longer than you want them; so 
you might as well go to the party 
with the rest of us.” 

“And besides, you know,” said 
Mrs. Wilcox, “all our young people 
will go, whether we go or not. Your 
Tom was at my house yesterday; and 
he is going with my girls: they are all 
just as wild about it as they can be, 
and say that it is the greatest fun 
that has been heard of this summer.” 

In fact, there was not a man, wo- 
man, or child, in a circle of fifteen 
miles round, who could show shade 
or color of an invitation, who was not 
out in full dress at Mrs. John Sey- 
mour’s party. People in a city may 
pick and choose their entertainments, 
and she who gives a party there may 
reckon on a falling off of about one- 
third, for various other attractions ; 
but in the country, where there is 
nothing else stirring, one may be sure 
that not one person able to stand on 
his feet will be missing. A party in 
a good old sleepy, respectable coun- 
try place is a godsend. It is equal 
to an earthquake, for suggesting ma- 
terials of conversation; and in so 
many ways does it awaken and vivify 
the community, that one may doubt 
whether, after all, it is not a moral 
benefaction, and the giver of it one to 
be ranked in the noble army of mar- 
tyrs. 

Everybody went. Even Mrs. Len- 

19 
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nox, when she had sufficiently swal- 
lowed her moral principles, sent in 
all haste to New York for an elegant 
spick and span new dress from Madame 
de Tullegig’s, expressly for the occa- 
sion. Was she to be outshone by un- 
principled upstarts? Perish the 
thought! It was treason to the cause 
of virtue, and the standing order of 
society. Of course, the best thing to be 
done is, to put certain people down, if 
you can; but, if you cannot do that, the 
next best thing is to outshine them in 
their own way. It may be very naughty 
for them to be so dressy and extrava- 
gant, and very absurd, improper, im- 
moral, unnecessary, and in bad taste; 
but still, if you cannot help it, you may 
as well try to do the same, and do a 
little more of it. Mrs. Lennox was 
in a feverish state till all her trap- 
pings came from New York. The 
bill was something stunning; but, 
then, it was voted by the young peo- 
ple, that she had never looked so splen- 
didly in her life; arid she comforted 
herself with marking out a certain 
sublime distance and reserve of man- 
ner to be observed towards Mrs. Sey- 
mour and the Follingsbees. 

The young people, however, came: 
home delighted. Tom, aged twenty-- 
two, instructed his mother that Fol- 
lingsbee was a brick, and a real jolly’ 
fellow; and he had accepted an invi- 
tation to go on a yachting cruise with 
him the next month. Jane Lennox, 
moreover, began besetting her mother- 
to have certain details in their house: 
re-arranged, with an eye to the Sey- 
mour glorification. 

“ Now, Jane, dear, that’s just the: 
result of allowing you to visit in this. 
flash, vulgar genteel society,” said 
the troubled mamma. 

‘ Bless your heart, mamma, the world 
moves on, you know; and we must 
move with it a little, or be left behind: 
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For my part, I’m perfectly ashamed 
of the way we let things go at our 
house. It really is not respectable. 
Now, I like Mrs. Follingsbee, for my 
part: she’s clever and amusing. It 
was fun to hear all about the balls 
at the Tuileries, and the opera and 
things in Paris. Mamma, when are 
we going to Paris?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, my dear; you 
must ask your father. He is very un- 
willing to go abroad.” 

“Papa is so slow and conservative 
in his notions!” said the young lady. 
“For my part, I cannot see what is 
the use of all this talk about the Fol- 
lingsbees. He is good-natured and 
funny; and, I am sure, I think she’s a 
splendid woman: and, by the way, she 
gave me the address of lots of places 
in New York where we can get French 
things. Did you noticeherlace? It 
is superb ; and she told me where lace 
just like it could be bought one-third 
less than they sell at Stewart’s.” 

Thus we see how the starting-out 
of an old, respectable family in any 
new ebullition of fancy and fashion 
is like a dandelion going to seed. 
You have not only the airy, fairy 
globe; but every feathery particle 
thereof bears a germ which will cause 
similar feather bubbles all over the 
country; and thus old, respectable 
grass-plots become, in time, half dan- 
delion. It is to be observed, that, in 
all questions of life and fashion, “ the 
world and the flesh,” to say nothing 
of this third partner of that ancient 
firm, have us at decided advantage. 
It is easy to see the flash of jewelry, 
the dazzle of color, the rush and glit- 
ter of equipage, and to be dizzied by 
the babble and gayety of fashionable 
life; while it is not easy to see jus- 
tice, patience, temperance, self-denial. 
These are things belonging to the 
invisible and the eternal, and to be 
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seen with other eyes than those of the 
body. 

Then, again, there is no one thing 
in all the items which go to make 
up fashionable extravagance, which 
taken separately and by itself is not 
in some point of view a good or pretty 
or desirable thing; and so, whenever 
the forces of invisible morality begin 
an encounter with the troops of fash- 
ion and folly, the world and the flesh, 
as we have just said, generally have 
the best of it. 

It may be very shocking and dread- 
ful to get money by cheating and ly- 
ing; but when the money thus got is 
put into the forms of yachts, operas, 
pictures, statues, and splendid enter- 
tainments, of which you are freely 
offered a share if you will only culti- 
vate the acquaintance of a sharper, 
will you not then begin to say, “ Ev- 
erybody is going, why not I? As to 
countenancing Dives, why he is coun- 
tenanced; and my holding out does no 
good. What is the use of my sitting 
in my corner and sulking? Nobody 
minds me.” Thus Dives gains one 
after another to follow his chariot, and 
make up his court. 

Our friend John, simply by being a 
loving, indulgent husband, had come 
into the position, in some measure, of 
demoralizing the public conscience, 
of bringing in luxury and extrava- 
gance, and countenancing people who 
really ought not to be countenanced. 
He had a sort of uneasy perception 
of this fact; yet, at each particular 
step, he seemed to himself to be doing 
no more than was right or reasonable. 
It was a fact, that, through all Spring- 
dale, people were beginning to be un- 
easy and uncomfortable in houses that 
used to seem to them nice enough, and 
ashamed of a style of dress and en- 
tertainment and living that used to 
content them perfectly, simply be- 
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cause of the changes of style and 
living in the John Seymour man- 
sion. 

Of old, the Seymour family had 
always been a bulwark on the side 
of a temperate self-restraint and reti- 
cence in worldly indulgence; of a 
kind that parents find most useful to 
strengthen their hands when chil- 
dren are urging them on to expenses 
beyond their means: for they could 
say, “The Seymours are richer than 
we are, and you see they don’t change 
their carpets, nor get new sofas, nor 
give extravagant parties; and they 
give simple, reasonable, quiet enter- 
tainments, and do not go into any 
modern follies.” So the Seymours 


kept up the Fergusons, and the Fer- 
gusons the Seymours; and the Wil- 
coxes and the Lennoxes encouraged 
each other in a style of quiet reason- 
able living, saving money for charity, 
and time for reading and self-cultiva- 


tion, aad by moderation and simpli- 
city keeping up the courage of less 
wealthy neighbors to hold their own 
with them. 

The John Seymour party, therefore, 
was like the bursting of a great dam, 
which floods a whole region. There 
was not a family who had not some 
trouble with the inundation, even 
where, like Rose and Letitia Ferguson, 
they swept it out merrily, and thought 
no more of it. 

“Tt was all very pretty and pleas- 
ant, and I’m glad i' went off so well,” 
said Rose Ferguson the next day; 
“but I have not the smallest desire 
to repeat any thing of the kind. We 
who live in the country, and have such 
a world of beautiful things around us 
every day, and so many charming en- 
gagements in riding, walking, and 
rambling, and so much to do, cannot 
afford to go into this sort of thing: we 
really have not time for it.” 
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“That pretty creature,” said Mrs, 
Ferguson, speaking of Lillie, “is 
really a charming object. I hope 
she will settle down now to domestic 
life. She will soon find better things 
to care for, I trust: a baby would be 
her best teacher. I am sure I hope 
she will have one.” 

“A baby is mamma’s infallible 
recipe for strengthening the charac- 
ter,” said Rose, laughing. 

“ Well, as the saying is, they bring 
love with them,” said Mrs. Ferguson ; 
“and love always brings wisdom.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AFTER THE ‘BATTLE. 


“ WELL, Grace, the Follingsbees are 
gone at last, Iam thankful to say,” said 
John, as he stretched himself out on 
the sofa in Grace’s parlor with a sigh 
of relief. “If ever I am caught in 
such a scrape again, I shall know it.” 

“Yes, it is all well over,” said 
Grace. 

“Over! I wish you would look at 
the bills. Why, Gracie ! I had not the 
least idea, when I gave Lillie leave to 
get what she chose, what it would 
come to, with those people at her 
elbow, to put things into her head. 
I could not interfere, you know, after 
the thing was started; and I thought 
I would not spoil Lillie’s pleasure, es- 
pecially as I had to stand firm in not 
allowing wine. It was well I did; for 
if wine had been given, and taken 
with the reckless freedom that all the 
rest was, it might have ended ina 
general riot.” 

“ As some of the great fashionable 
parties do, where young women get 
merry with champagne, and young 
men get drunk,” said Grace. 

“Well,” said John, “I don’t ex- 
actly like the whole turn of the way 
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things have been going at our house 
lately. I don’t like the influence of it 
on others. It is not in the line of the 
life I want to lead, and that we have 
all been trying to lead.” 

“ Well,” said Gracie, “things will 
be settled now quietly, I hope.” 

“T say,” said John, “could not we 
start our little reading sociables, that 
were so pleasant last year? You 
know we want to keep some little 
pleasant thing going, and draw Lil- 
lie in with us. When a girl has been 
used to lively society, she can’t come 
down to mere nothing; and I am 
afraid she will be wanting to rush off 
to New York, and visit the Follings- 
bees.” 

“ Well,” said Grace, “Letitia and 
Rose were speaking the other day of 
that, and wanting to begin. You 
know we were to read Froude togeth- 
er, as soon as the evenings got a little 
longer.”’ 

“Oh, yes! that will be capital,” 
said John. 

“Do you think Lillie will be inter- 
ested in Froude?” asked Grace. 

“T really can’t say,” said John, 
with some doubting of heart; “per- 
haps it would be well to begin with 
something a little lighter at first.” 

“ Any thing you please, John. 
What shall it be ? ” 

“ But I don’t want to hold you all 
back on my account,” said John. 

“Well, then again, John, there’s 
our old study-club. The Fergusons 
and Mr. Matthews were talking it 
ever the other night, and wondering 
when you would be ready to join us. 
We were going to take up Lecky’s 
‘History of Morals,’ and have our ses- 
sions Tuesday evenings, —one Tues- 
day at their house, and the other at 
mine, you know.” 

“T should enjoy that, of all things,” 
said John; “ but I know it is of no use 
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to ask Lillie: it would only be the most 
dreadful bore to her.” 

“ And you couldn’t come without 
her, of course,” said Grace. 

“Of course not; that would be too 
cruel, to leave the poor little thing at 
home alone.” 

“ Lillie strikes me as being natur- 
ally clever,” said Grace ; “if she only 
would bring her mind to enter into 
your tastes a little, I’m sure you 
would find her capable.” 

“ But, Gracie, you’ve no conception 
how very different her sphere of 
thought is, how entirely out of the 
line of our ways of thinking. I'll 
tell you,” said John, “don’t wait for 
me. You have your Tuesdays, and go 
on with your Lecky; and I will keep 
a copy at home, and read up with you. 
And I will bring Lillie in the evening, 
after the reading is over; and we will 
have a little music and lively talk, 
and a dance or charade, you know: 
then perhaps her mind will wake up 
by degrees.” 


Scenz. — After tea in the Seymour 
parlor. John at a table reading. 
Lillie in a corner, embroidering. 


Lillie. “Look here, John, I want 
to ask you something.” 

John, putting down his book, and 
crossing to her, “ Well, dear? ” 

Lillie. “There, would you make a 
green leaf there, or a brown one? ” 

John, endeavoring to look wise, 
“Well, a brown one.” 

Lillie. “ That’s just like you, John; 
now, don’t you see that a brown one 
would just spoil the effect ? ” 

“Oh! would it?” said John inno- 
cently. ‘ Well, what did you ask me 
for? ” 

“Why, you tiresome creature! I 
wanted you to say something. What 
are you sitting moping over a book 
for? You don’t entertain me a bit.” 
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“Dear Lillie, I have been talking 
about every thing I could think of,” 
said John apologetically. 

“ Well, I want you to keep on talk- 
ing, and put up that great heavy book. 
What is it, any way?” 

“Lecky’s ‘History of Morals,’” 
said John. 

“How dreadful! 
mean to read it?” 

“Certainly ; we are all reading it.” 

“ Who all?” 

“Why, Gracie, and Letitia and 
Rose Ferguson ! ” 

“Rose Ferguson? I don’t believe 
it. Why, Rose isn’t twenty yet! 
She cannot care about such stuff.” 

“She does care, and enjoys it too,” 
said John eagerly. 

“Tt is a pity, then, you didn’t get 
her for a wife instead of me,” said 
Lillie, in a tone of pique. 

Now, this sort of thing does well 
enough occasionally, said by a pretty 


Do you really 


woman, perfectly sure of her ground, 
in the early days of the honeymoon; 
but for steady domestic diet is not to 
be recommended. Husbands gettired 
of swearing allegiance over and over; 
and John returned to his book quiet- 


ly, without reply. He did not like 
the suggestion; and he thought that 
it was in very poor taste. Lillie em- 
broidered in silence a few minutes, 
and then threw down her work pet- 
tishly. 

“ How close this room is!” 

John read on. 

“ John, do open the door!” 

John rose, opened the door, and re- 
turned to his book. 

“Now, there’s that draft from the 
hall window. John, you'll have to 
shut the door.” 

John shut it, and read on. 

“Oh, dear me!” said Lillie, throw- 
ing herself down with a portentous 
yawn. “TI do think this is dreadful !” 
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“What is dreadful?” said John, 
looking up. 

“Tt is dreadful to be buried alive 
here in this gloomy town of Spring- 
dale, where there is aothing to see, 
and nowhere to go, and nothing go- 
ing on.” 

“We have always flattered .our- 
selves that Springdale was a most at- 
tractive place,” said John. “TI don’t 
know of any place where there are 
more beautiful walks and rambles.” 

“ But I detest walking in the coun- 
try. What is there to see? And 
you get your shoes muddy, and burrs 
on your clothes, and dont meet a 
creature! I got so tired the other 
day when Grace and Rose Ferguson 
would drag me off to what they call 
the glen. They kept oh-ing and ah- 
ing and exclaiming to each other 
about some stupid thing every step 
of the way, — old poky nutgalls, bare 
twigs of trees, and red and yellow 
leaves, and ferns! I do wish you 
could have seen the armful of trash 
that those two girls carried into their 
respective houses. I would not have 
such stuff in mine for any thing. I 
am tired of all this talk about nature. 
I am free to confess that I don’t like 
nature, and do like art; and I wish 
we only lived in New York, where 
there is something to amuse one.” 

“Well, Lillie dear, I am sorry; 
but we don’t live in New York, and 
are not likely to,” said John. 

“Why can’t we? Mrs. Follings- 
bee said that a man in your profession, 
and with your talents, could command 
a fortune in New York.” 

“If it would give me the mines of 
Golconda, I would not go there,” said 
John. 

“ How stupid of you! 
you would, though.” 

“No, Lillie; I would not leave 
Springdale for any money.” 


You know 
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“That is because you think of no- 
body but yourself,” said Lillie. “ Men 
are always selfish.” 

“On the contrary, it is because I 
have so many here depending on me, 
of whom I am bound to think more 
than myself,” said John. 

“That dreadful mission-work of 
yours, I suppose,” said Lillie; “ that 
always stands in the way of having a 
good time.” 

“ Lillie,” said John, shutting his 
book, and looking at her, “what is 
your ideal of a good time ?” 

“ Why, having something amusing 
going on all the time, — something 
bright and lively, to keep one in good 
spirits,” said Lillie. 

“T thought that you would have 
enough of that with your party and 
all,” said John. 

“ Well, now it’s all over, and duller 
than ever,” said Lillie. “I think a 
little spirit of gayety makes it seem 


duller by contrast.” 

“Yet, Lillie,” said John, “ you see 
there are women, who live right here 
in Springdale, who are all the time 
busy, interested, and happy, with only 
such sources of enjoyment as are to 


be found here. Their time does not 
hang heavy on their hands; in fact, it 
is too short for all they wish to do.” 

“They are different from me,” said 
Lillie. 

“Then, since you must live here,” 
said John, “could you not learn to be 
like them? could you not acquire 
some of these tastes that make simple 
country life agreeable ? ” 

“No,Z can’t; I never could,” said 
Lillie pettishly. 

“Then,” said John, “I don’t see 
that anybody can help your being un- 
happy.” And, opening his book, he 
sat down, and began to read. 

Lillie pouted a while, and then drew 
from under the sofa-pillow a copy of 
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“Tndiana ;” and, establishing her feet 
on the fender, she began to read. 

Lillie had acquired at scheol the 
doubtful talent of reading French 
with facility, and was soon deep in 
the fascinating pages, whose theme is 
the usual one of French novels, —a 
young wife, tired of domestic mo- 
notony, with an unappreciative hus- 
band, solacing herself with the devo- 
tion of a lover. Lillie felt a sort of 
pique with her husband. He was 
evidently unappreciative: he was 
thinking of all sorts of things more 
than of her, and growing stupid, as 
husbands in French romances gen- 
erally do. She thought of her hand- 
some Cousin Harry, the only man 
that she ever came anywhere near 
being in love with; and the image of 
his dark, handsome eyes and glossy 
curls gave a sort of piquancy to the 
story. 

John got deeply interested in his 
book; and, looking up from time to 
time, was relieved to find that Lillie 
had something to employ her. 

“T may as well make a beginning,” 
he said to himself. “I must have 
my time for reading; and she must 
learn to amuse herself.” 

After a while, however, he peeped 
over her shoulder. 

“ Why, darling!” he said, “ where 
did you get that? ” 

“Tt is Mrs. Follingsbee’s,” said 
Lillie. 

“Dear, it is a bad book,” said 
John. “ Don’t read it.” 

“Tt amuses me, and helps pass 
away time,” said Lillie; “ and I don’t 
think it is bad: it is beautiful. Be- 
sides, you read what amuses you ; and 
it is a pity if I can’t read what 
amuses me.” 

“T am glad to see you like to read 
French,” continued John; “and I 
can get you some delightful French 
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stories, which are not only pretty and 
witty, but have nothing in them that 
tend to pull down one’s moral princi- 
ples. Edmond About’s ‘ Mariages 
de Paris’ and ‘ Tolla’ are charming 
French things; and, as he says, they 
might be read aloud by a man be- 
tween his mother and his sister, with- 
out a shade of offence.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Lillie. 
“You had better go to Rose Fergu- 
son, and get her to give you a list of 
the kinds of books she prefers.” 

“Lillie!” said John severely, 
“ your remarks about Rose are in bad 
taste. I must beg you to discontinue 
them. There are subjects that. never 
eught to be jested about.” 

“Thank you, sir, for your moral 
lessons,” said Lillie, turning her back 
on him defiantly, putting her feet on 
the fender, and going on with her 
treading. 

John seated himself, and went on 
with his book in silence. 

Now, this mode of passing a domes- 
tic evening is certainly not agreeable 
to either party; but we sustain the 
thesis, that, in this sort of interior 
warfare, the woman has generally the 
best of it. When it comes to the 
science of annoyance, commend us to 
the lovely sex! Their methods have 
a finesse, a suppleness, a universal 
adaptability, that does them infinite 
credit; and man, with all his strength, 
and all his majesty, and his com- 
manding talent, is about as well off 
as a buffalo or a bison against a tiny, 
rainbow-winged gnat or mosquito, 
who bites, sings, and stings every- 
where at once, with an infinite grace 
and facility. 

A woman without magnanimity, 
without generosity, who has no love, 
and whom a man loves, is a ter- 
rible antagonist. To give up or to 
fight often seems equally impossible. 
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How is a man going to make a wo- 
man have a good time, who is deter- 
mined not to have it? Lillie had 
sense enough to see, that if she settled 
down into enjoyment of the little 
agreeablenesses and domesticities of 
the winter society in Springdale, she 
should lose her battle, and John would 
keep her there for life. The only 
way was, to keep him as uncomfortable 
as possible without really breaking 
her power over him. 

In the long run, in these encoun- 
ters of will, the woman has every ad- 
vantage. The constant dropping that 
wears away the stone has passed into 
@ proverb. 

Lillie meant to go to New York, and 
have a long campaign at the Follings- 
bees. The thing had been all prom- 
ised and arranged between them; and 
it was necessary that she should ap- 
pear sufficiently miserable, and that 
John should be made sufficiently un- 
comfortable, to consent with effusion, 
at last, when her intentions were an- 
nounced. 

These purposes were not distinctly 
stated to herself; for, as we have be- 
fore intimated, uncultivated natures, 
who have never thought for a serious 
moment on self-education, or the way 
their character is forming, act purely 
from a sort of instinct, and do not 
even in their own minds fairly and 
squarely face their own motives and 
purposes ; if they only did, their good 
angel would wear a less dejected look 
than he generally must. 

Lillie had power enough, in that 
small circle, to stop and interrupt al- 
most all its comfortable literary cul- 
ture. The reading of Froude was 
given up. John could not go to the 
study club; and, after an evening or 
two of trying to read up at home, he 
used to stay an hour later at his office. 
Lillie would go with him on Tuesday 
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evening, after the readings were over ; 
and then it was understood that all 
parties were to devote themselves to 
making the evening pass agreeable to 
her. She was to be put forward, kept 
in the foreground, and every thing 
arranged to make her appear the 
queen of the féte. They had tableaux, 
where Rose made Lillie into marvellous 
pictures, which all admired and prais- 
ed. They had little dances, which 
Lillie thought rather stupid and hum- 
drum, because they were not en grande 
toilette ; yet Lillie always made a great 
merit of putting up with her life at 
Springdale. A pleasant English writ- 
er has a lively paper on the advan- 
tages of being a “cantankerous fool,” 
in which he goes to show that men or 
women of inferior moral parts, little 
self-control, and great selfishness, often 
acquire an absolute dominion over the 
circle in which they move, merely by 
the exercise of these traits. Every 
one being anxious to please and paci- 
fy them, and keep the peace with 
them, there is a constant succession 
of anxious compliances and compro- 
mises going on around them ; by all of 
which they are benefited in getting 
their own will and way. 

The one person who will not give up, 
and cannot be expected to be consid- 
erate or accommodating, comes at last 
to rule the whole circle. He is count- 
ed on like the fixed facts of nature; 
everybody else must turn out for him. 
So Lillie reigned in Springdale. In 
every little social gathering where she 
was, the one uneasy question was, 
would she have a good time, and 
anxious provision made to that end. 
Lillie had declared that loud reading 
was a bore, which was definitive 
against reading-parties. She liked 
to play and sing; so that was always 
a part of the programme. Lillie sang 
well, but needed a great deal of ur- 
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ging. Her throat was apt to be sore; 
and she took pains to say that the 
harsh winter weather in Springdale 
was ruining her voice. A good part of 
an evening was often spent in suppli- 
cations before she could be induced to 
make the endeavor. 

Lillie had taken up the whim of be- 
ing jealous of Rose. Jealousy is said 
to be a sign of love. We hold anoth- 
er theory, and consider it more proper- 
ly a sign of selfishness. Look at no- 
ble-hearted, unselfish women, and ask 
if they are easily made jealous. Look, 
again, at a woman who in her whole 
life shows no disposition to deny her- 
self for her husband, or to enter into 
his tastes and views and feelings; are 
not such as she the most frequently 
jealous ? 

Her husband, in her view, is a piece 
of her property ; every look, word, and 
thought which he gives to any body 
or thing else, is a part of her private 
possessions, unjustly withheld from 
her. 

Independently of that, Lillie felt the 
instinctive jealousy which a passée 
queen of beauty sometimes has for a 
young rival. 

She had eyes to see that Rose was 
daily growing more and more beauti- 
ful; and not all that young girl’s con- 
siderateness, her self-forgetfulness, her 
persistent endeavors to put Lillie for- 
ward, and make her the queen of the 
hour, could disguise this fact. Lillie 
was a keen-sighted little body, and 
saw, at a glance, that, once launched 
into society together, Rose would carry 
the day, all the more that no thought 
of any day to be carried was in her 
head. 

Rose Ferguson had one source of 
attraction, which is as great a natural 
gift as beauty, and which, when it is 
found with beauty, makes it perfectly 
irresistible, to wit, perfect uncon- 
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sciousness of self. This is a wholly 
different trait from unselfishness: it 
is not a moral virtue, attained by vol- 
untary effort, but a constitutional gift, 
and avery great one. Fénelon praises 
it as a Christian grace, under the 
name of simplicity ; but we incline to 
consider it only as an advantage of 
natural organization. There are many 
excellent Christians who are haunted 
by themselves, and in some form or 
other are always busy with themselves, 
either conscientiously pondering the 
right and wrong of their actions, or 
approbatively sensitive to the opinions 
of others, or esthetically comparing 
their appearance and manners with 
an interior standard; while there are 
others who have received the gift, be- 
yond the artist’s eye or the musician’s 
ear, of perfect self-forgetfulness. Above 
all, their religion lacks the element of 
conflict, and comes to them by simvle 
impulse. 
** Glad souls, without reproach or blot, 
Who do His will, and know it not.” 


Rose had a frank, open joyousness 
of nature, that shed around her a 


healthy charm, like fine, breezy 
weather, or a bright morning, making 
every one feel as if to be good were 
the most natural thing in the world. 
She seemed to be thinking always 
and directly of matters in hand, of 
things to be done, and subjects under 
discussion, as much as if she were an 
impersonal being. 

She had been educated with every 
solid advantage which old Boston can 
give to her nicest girls; and that is 
saying a good deal. Returning to a 
country school at an early age, she 
had been made the companion of her 
father, entering into all his literary 
tastes, and receiving constantly, from 
association with him, that manly in- 
fluence which a woman’s mind needs 
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to develop its completeness. Living 
the whole year in the country, the 
Fergusons developed within them- 
selves a multiplicity of resources. 
They read and studied, and discussed 
subjects with their father; for, as we 
all know, the discussion of moral and 
social questions has been from the 
first, and always will be, a prime 
source of amusement in New-Eng- 
land families; and many of them 
keep up, with great spirit, a family 
debating society, in which, whoever 
hath a psalm, a doctrine, or an inter- 
pretation, has free course. 

Rose had never been into fashiona- 
ble life, technically so-called. She 
had not been brought out: there 
never had been a mile-stone set up to 
mark the place where “her education 
was finished ;” and so she had gone 
on unconscious, — studying, reading, 
drawing, and cultivating herself from 
year to year, with her head and 
hands always so full of pleasurable 
schemes and plans that there really 
seemed to be no room for any thing 
else. We have seen with what inter- 
est she co-operated with Grace in the 
various good works of the factory vil- 
lage where her father held shares, 
where her activity found abundant 
scope, and her beauty and grace of 
manner mace her a sort of idol. 

Rose had once or twice in her life 
been awakened to self-consciousness, 
by applicants rapping at the front 
door of her heart; but she answered 
with such a kind, frank, earnest, “ No, 
I thank you, sir,” as made friends of 
her lovers; and she entered at once 
into pleasant relations with them. 
Her nature was so healthy, and free 
from all morbid suggestion; her yes 
and no so perfectly frank and positive, 
that there seemed no possibility of 
any tragedy caused by her. 

Why did not John fall in love with 
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Rose? Why did not he, O most 
sapient senate of womanhood? why 
did not your brother fall in love with 
that nice girl you know of, who grew 
up with you all at his very elbow, and 
was, as everybody else could see, just 
the proper person for him ? 

Well, why didn’t he? There is the 
doctrine of election. “The election 
hath obtained it; and the rest were 
blinded.” John was some six years 
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older than Rose. He had romped 
with her as a little girl, drawn her on 
his sled, picked up her hair-pins, and 
worn her tippet, when they had 
skated together as girl and boy. They 
had made each other Christmas and 
New Year’s presents all their liyes; 
and, to say the truth, loved each other 
honestly and truly: nevertheless, John 
fell in love with Lillie, and married 
her. Did you ever know a case like it ? 





WATCHING. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


I sxx the fishing-boats put out, 


And sail away ; 


I watch them out and in again, 


Day after day. 


Across the white lip of the bar, 
The fog uprises like a scar, 
And blots the bay. 


I mark them when the wind they take, 
And urge their flight ; 

I’m waiting when their shining wake 
Creeps into sight. 

Across the mellow afternoon, 

The breeze keeps pulsing like a tune ; 

The light-house star forgets its swoon, 
At fall of night. 


And following up the beckoning tide, 
They flash and fade ; 
While the dark water-bank beside 
I crouch dismayed. 
The stars come out like glittering tears, 
Waiting upon my hopes and fears ; 
The dipping oar salutes my ears ; 
I hear the boat’s keel graze the shore, 
My soul in thankful song can soar, 
No more afraid ! 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS’ LEGACY. 


WHO SHALL CLAIM IT? 


BY CHARLES LOWE. 


WE have just celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh; and, as the occasion brought 
anew to our minds the circumstances 
of that event, it was found to have lost 
none of its significance and impor- 
tance by the progress of time. The 
other great national anniversaries 
(like Fourth of July, and the Seven- 
teenth of June), have somewhat lost 
their relative prominence, as other 
memorable events, similar in kind, 
have developed themselves in our his- 
tory. Gettysburg and Emancipation 
Day have come up beside them, with 
rival claims: but no event can ever 
come quite into competition with that 
actual planting of the seed, out of 
which, in so real a sense, this great 
republic has grown. 

This year, the jubilee was worthily 
observed ; and we desire now, in con- 
nection with the interest attending it, 
to call attention to the single point 
indicated in the title of this article. 

Criticisms have appeared in the re- 
ligious press of the country upon the 
circumstance that an Episcopalian 
was chosen to deliver the oration in 
Plymouth, and that the exercises were 
held in a Unitarian church, as though 
there were an incongruity in this, and 
as though to the Orthodox-Congrega- 
tional church alone belonged ‘the 
right of legitimate descent from the 
company of “The Mayflower.” This 
claim has been very commonly assum- 
ed, and was implied when, a few years 
ago, at the meeting of the so-called 
National Congregational Council in 


Boston, a day was taken by the 
assembly for a visit to Plymouth 
to testify their sonship, by re-af- 
firming around Plymouth Rock their 
unalterable adherence to the cate- 
chism which the second generation 
after those fathers sent over and be- 
lieved. 

Now, there is a distinction between 
literal or formal resemblance and 
that deeper oneness of spirit and prin- 
ciple which is more essential, though 
not so readily discerned. The Pope 
of Rome thinks he is copying Jesus, 
who “washed his disciples’ feet,” 
when, in stately ceremonial, he dain- 
tily dips his hand in costly vessel of 
perfumed water, and touches the feet 
of the persons brought for the purpose, 
and wipes them with the towel in the 
presence of an adoring crowd. Yet 
in how much truer harmony with the 
Master is he who, negligent, it may 
be, of these gentle civilities and deli- 
cate attentions, gives himself in true 
humility and real brotherly love to 
the relief of suffering, and to kindly 
service wherever occasion calls. 

We would not for an instant deny 
the claim of any church to repre- 
sent the Pilgrim Fathers; but we 
would simply analyze what shall con- 
stitute the claim: and we deny that 
this rests principally, or to any great 
extent, in the mere adherence to the 
creed which they professed. Seriously 
and earnestly as they held this form 
of faith, it was, in the first place, not 
theirs alone; and, in the next place, 
it was theirs partly by force of educa- 
tion and circumstances, and in some 
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sort, therefore, accidental. On the 
same plane of resemblance by which 
the adherents to the Pilgrims’ creed 
would establish their claim to be their 
legitimate descendants, those persons 
might, with better reason, assume 
such claim who have wandered far- 
thest from their usages and example. 
For the thing which in their day espe- 
cially marked the Puritans was their 
deviation from the revered and estab- 
lished order; and their very name was 
“ Separatists,” and “ Non-conform- 
ists : ” and therefore we repeat, in some 
‘sense, it is those who bear this rela- 
tion to the churches of our day who 
might claim to be their successors. 
But this also we regard as in a great 
measure accidental, and by no means 
worthy to be taken as their great 
characteristic. They separated, not 


because of any fixed principle of “ non- 
conformity,” as a virtue in itself, but 
only because the established institu- 


tions of religion and the ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions of the time were such 
as rendered impossible the exercise of 
what they held dear. It was said 
with much probability, by the orator 
at Plymouth, at the recent jubilee, 
that they would not have separated, 
certainly they would not have left 
their country, if the Church of Eng- 
land, two centuries and a half ago, 
had been what the Church of England 
is to-day. 

They were led, indeed, to the adop- 
tion of a new ecclesiastical polity of 
great importance ; and the large body 
of Congregationality, Orthodox and 
Unitarian, who glory in this system 
of church government, have doubtless 
reason to look with gratitude to the 
colony in Plymouth for having trans- 
mitted a form which they have found 
so fitted to their religious needs. 
But, again, this congregationalism 
cannot be said, more than their creed, 
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to constitute the true basis of a claim 
to their inheritance. 

There was something connected 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, by the side 
of which their creed and their church 
polity were of comparatively small 
account ; and that was the great prin- 
ciple which animated them, and which 
lay at the foundation of all they did. 
This principle was two-fold: first, 
their love of religion ; and next, their 
desire for religious freedom, and their 
purpose to maintain it, cost what it 
might. And those among their de- 
scendants who adhere most faithfully 
to this principle, whatever their theory 
of church government, and whatever 
their statement of faith, can claim to 
be their truest representatives. 

In regard to the matter of creed, 
we desire to say yet more; because 
the real aspect of the case is too gen- 
erally misunderstood. 

Superficially considered, it was very 
impressive and very significant, when 
the representatives of a great body of 
the churches of New England, inher- 
iting the ecclesiastical system of the 
Pilgrims, could go to Plymouth, and, 
standing round the rock on which 
they first trod, could solemnly affirm 
that they still accept and firmly abide 
by the confession of faith which they 
suppose the company in “The May- 
flower” would have held. It would, to 
be sure, have been more impressive if 
we did not know, that, the very day 
before, it was revealed in the discus-. 
sion of the subject, that a very large 
proportion of the council disbelieved 
some of the principal doctrines con- 
tained in this confession; and that, 
when they coupled with the phrase 
declaring their belief the words “for 
substance of doctrine,” it really meant 
that they could not, in any real sense, 
profess to hold this creed. But sup- 
pose they could honestly and entirely 
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subscribe to this confession: it would 
have shown, that, instead of preserv- 
ing, they had really lost, the great 
principle of their fathers; for the ex- 
ercise of that principle was not con- 
sistent with such fixedness of belief. 
Nothing expresses better what we 
affirm as the essential principle of 
Puritanism than the words of the pas- 
tor, John Robinson, in his parting 
address to the Pilgrims when they 
sailed from Holland :— 

“IT charge you before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow me no 
farther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord 
hath more truth yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word. J cannot suffi- 
ciently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches who are come to a 
period in religion, and will at pres- 
ent go no farther than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. Luther 
and Calvin were great and shining 
lights in their times; yet they pene- 
trated not into the whole counsel of 
God. I beseech you remember it.” 

Is it likely that John Robinson 
would have regarded it the best evi- 
dence of faithfulness to the spirit of 
the Pilgrims, and of a title to be 
called their true successors, to be able, 
after two hundred and fifty years of 
immense activity of thought, and 
great progress in science and philoso- 
phy and theology, to accept still, with- 
out any change, the very formulas of 
religious belief which they then pro- 
fessed, had they written those formu- 
las down ?, 

It is a noteworthy fact, that all the 
original churches along Massachusetts 
Bay, from Hingham to Barnstable 
(nine in number), with one excep- 
tion, have become Unitarian. This 
cannot be wholly accidental; and the 
circumstance is very significant. It 
certainly goes far to confirm what has 
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been already said, as to what consti- 
tutes the true line of descent; and 
if the words of Robinson be accepted 
as defining the essential principle 
of our fathers, then these Unitarians 
are, not only locally and historically, 
but in a more real sense also, their 
true successors. They have indeed, 
in many points, departed from their 
creed ; but perhaps not more widely 
than they themselves departed from 
that of the church they left. In the 
matter of organization and method, 
the Unitarians adhere closely to the 
founders, whom they revere. They 
are Congregationalists in church gov- 
ernment; and they preserve largely 
the habits and system of the fathers. 
And, whether their departure from 
their creed be in all respects right or 
not, they show, by this very depart- 
ure, the inevitable result of obedience 
to the principle of independence and 
receptivity and diligent inquiry which 
the fathers practised and enjoined. 
From the old burial-ground in Plym- 
outh, one can see the place where 
“The Mayflower” lay at anchor dur- 
ing that first dreary winter, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; and, away 
across the bay, he can also discern the 
point at Duxbury, where last year 
the'French Atlantic Cable was brought 
to land. What a contrast is sug- 
gested between the thought of that 
toilsome voyage in that clumsy ship, 
and the lightning messages that now 
flash from continent to continent, 
within sight from where the Pilgrims 
used to watch day after day for some 
vessel from the mother-land! And yet 
we see that both these events, unlike 
as they seem, —the landing of the 
Cable, and the landing of the Pil- 
grims from “The Mayflower,” — were 
outgrowths, at different eras, of the 
same elements of progress and intelli- 
gence, and whatever combine to make 
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what we call Christian civilization; 
and they are, therefore, both akin. 

Just so the Unitarianism of to-day, 
unlike as may be its outward sem- 
blance, judged by its formula of faith, 
is linked to Puritanism in true de- 
scent, — simply the development and 
expression in a later age, and under 
the changed circumstances, of the 
same principle which is embodied in 
the words of Robinson, and was the 
animating spring of their glorious 
endeavors. And when that Ortho- 
dox council went down so conspicu- 
ously to re-affirm, on Plymouth Rock, 
their allegiance, not to the great prin- 
ciple of the Pilgrims, but to the spe- 
cial theological text-book which the 
English of the generation after them 
happened to hold, it was very much 
what it would be, if all the railroad 
men, and steamboat men, and scien- 
tific men, and those in whose hands 
are the great enterprises by which 
the resources of our country are being 
developed, anxious to testify their 
kinship to the fathers, should also as- 
semble round Plymouth Rock, and 
solemnly declare that the best type 
of naval architecture and of oceanic 
communication is now, and ever 
must be, the model of “The May- 
flower !” 

Let us not do the Orthodoxy of the 
present day the injustice to main- 
tain, that it has in reality been so un- 
faithful to the principle of our fathers 
as this act referred to would signify. 
It has been gloriously true to it; and 
its creed, judged not by written for- 
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mulas, now and then subscribed, but 
as expressed in the actual teaching 
and living of its adherents, is sufti- 
ciently unlike the creed which John 
Robinson held to rejoice his noble 
spirit by the assurance, that his 
church has been faithful to what he 
said, “I beseech you to remember.” 
We simply desire, in this article, to call 
attention to the fact, that a mistaken 
notion of what really constitutes fi- 
delity to the fathers may hinder the 
very thing in which it really consists. 
And it is reasonable to claim, that, so 
far as regards the essential principle 
of the founders of New England, the 
liberal Christian churches of Amer- 
ica are their legitimate successors. 

But we cannot close without one 
word more. We have sought to show 
that the heritage of their principle is 
more important than the heritage of 
their creed. But more important 
even than this, as attesting a kinship, 
is the inheriting of their spirit, —their 
spirit of earnest, unflinching fidelity 
to what they believed, their reverent 
faith in God, their fervent love for 
Christ, their sturdy allegiance to the 
right, their uncompromising hatred 
of wrong. 

It is in this that the churches of 
to-day need most to emulate each 
other; and whichever of them it may 
be that, in this material age, with its 
bewildering distractions and worldly 
allurements, shall do most to foster 
and promote this spirit of the Pil- 
grims, may claim most fitly to be 
their legitimate inheritors. 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM BARRY. 


In using the above phrase, we ar- 
ticulate a need, if not reproach a neg- 
lect. With technical “politics,” all 
are familiar enough. But when has 
a true American political science 
been propounded or attempted? 

For one reason, such a science, with 
claim to the epithet, has been difficult, 
if not impossible. Nowhere have its 
complete sources been accessible ; nor 
has there been the diligence in their 
collection demanded by imperious ne- 
cessity. Many have been the gener- 
ous attempts to investigate important 
and agitating questions of national 
policy which have been hopelessly 
abandoned, from the disorderly condi- 
tion of State archives, or insufficiency 
of the best collections. The very 
value even of historical memorials has 
been in low esteem. They have often 
been scattered to the winds, like the 
leaves of the sibyl. The complete 
collection of the historic treasures of 
all the colonies and States is possible, 
perhaps, to the federal government, 
and that alone. It is doubtful if a 
single State, save New York, possesses 
in any degree of completeness even the 
documentary publications of the Unit- 
ed States. Yet without accessible 
recourse to comprehensive and meth- 
odized collections of the primary ma- 
terials of our eventful history, as col- 
onies and, States, a complete study 
and development of our political sci- 
ence is practically impossible. 

And yet what a remarkable experi- 
ment in political science has our coun- 
try presented! Where will be found 
an adequate parallel to the simplicity, 
boldness, and grandeur of its ineep- 
tion, and the marvels of its progress ? 


Little mythical or legendary has it, 
indeed, to inspire the genius of the 
poet or noveljst; still the world at 
large, yet more we ourselves, are pro- 
foundly interested in its study, the 
exposition of its fundamental ideas, 
and illumination of the successive 
stages of its progress. The past, 
while the interpreter of the present, 
is both a presage and warning of our 
future. 

But is it presumptuous to ask, 
whether to this day a scientific, au- 
thoritative exhibit of “ American 
principles” of civil government, with 
its diversified policies, has ever yet 
appeared? General and particular 
histories we possess, and hold in 
honor. Partial and tentative efforts, 
too, have been made (whose great 
merit we would be far from dispara- 
ging) to generalize and illustrate 
(more or less perfectly) some of the 
leading facts of our political history. 
In American jurisprudence in par- 
ticular, especially in the exposition of 
the federal constitution, internation- 
al law, &c., American literature can 
claim names illustrious at home, and 
honored abroad; and yet not a year 
elapses but new political theories 
or policies are proposed, new and 
threatening exigencies arise, new 
questions of agitating interest are 
forced, all to be finally tested by ap- 
peal to the established maxims of 
our past history. Yet where are 
these adequately set forth, and in a 
form to impart to them any judicial 
force ? 

For example. 


During near ninety 
years, the American people have been 
originating, in some two hundred in- 
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stances, the experiment of framing 
or modifying civil constitutions. In 
most cases, they were simply experi- 
mental, without substantial prece- 
dents or authoritative control. Again 
and again have questions been raised 
and renewed (often agitating and rev- 
olutionary) regarding the powers, lim- 
itations, and responsibilities, as well as 
rules, &c., of such extraordinary bod- 
ies. The wildest claims have been 
arrogated to their irresponsible and 
unlimited authority as direct repre- 
sentatives of popular sovereignty, 
over-riding all existing law, and com- 
petent completely to subvert all es- 
tablished institutions, and usurp le- 
gislative and administrative functions. 
And yet, until within a very few years, 
was there no practicable appeal to es- 
tablished decisions (though their equiv- 
alent existed in undigested journalsand 
acts), until Judge Jameson attempted 
“a digest of the precedents and decis- 
ions of such bodies. If not claiming 
full completeness, it has become an 
authority, and will be a bar hereafter 
to political aspirants, party aggres- 
sions, and unscrupulous innovators. 
For that dangerous sea, we have now 
achart. Do we not need like bea- 
cons elsewhere in the diversified ad- 
ministration of national and State 
affairs ? 

For has ever one of the prime 
agencies in the political training and 
culture of the American people been 
historically traced or portrayed, — 
namely, our varied municipal organi- 
zations? John Adams claimed the 
New-England “town meeting” as the 
organized germ and primary school of 
American liberty. The conception was 
original. It followed no model or pre- 
cedent. It was to prove an element- 
ary training of the boy and the man 
in civil affairs. Its fruits fast ripened ; 
until, at the declaration of Indepen- 
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dence, the sole municipal change re- 
sulting was the substitution, in the 
legal summons of the town meeting, 
of the authority of the “Common- 
wealth” for the royal sovereign of 
Great Britain. The town meeting of 
1620 and 1630 became the national lib- 
erator in 1776. 

Contrast with this the “township 
organization” of New York, largely 
divest ng or relieving the citizen from 
public cares; concentrating power, 
with deliberative and administrative 
functions, in a few hands, so nar- 
rowing the duties, responsibilities, and 
political culture of the private citizen. 
The New-England model based its 
theory of the State upon individual 
intelligence and practical skill in af- 
fairs. The New-York theory (origi- 
nating outside of pure English thought 
and culture) distrusted the individual, 
created a virtual oligarchy, and so far 
deprived its whole people of the intel- 
ligent, sagacious, and practised skill so 
indispensable to a nation of freemen. 

Unfortunately, as we think, for 
the republic, the new States of the 
great West have mainly followed the 
precedent of New York, rather than of 
New England. The result can be easily 
conceived, as it so often is practically 
displayed. The future historian will 
trace its influence in the vein of oli- 
garchic ascendancy pervading the en- 
tire later history of our country. 
Much of the ensuing issue, in the 
present confusion of American poli- 
tics (and more, perhaps, than would 
seem) is due to the spread of a mu- 
nicipal organization never in entire 
harmony with our primitive theory 
of free institutions, and yet effective 
in serving the narrow interests of 
party and sect. Is it impossible to 
retrieve the error ? 

But it is pertinent to ask, When 
have the developments of our free 
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institutions, affected as they most es- 
sentially are by our divergent and in- 
compatible theories of municipal or- 
ganization, been adequately scanned 
and weighed, and the results to po- 
litical science brought to light? We 
may spare and ameliorate the future, 
though the past be irremediable. 

Again, education — universal, au- 
thoritative, and strictly national — 
for the whole people, of all States, of 
all sects and nationalities, and in har- 
mony with the ideal of a great, free, 
confederated republic, — where, if not 
to our own historic precedents and 
developed tendencies, in all times and 
in all our States, shall we look for the 
maxims, warnings, and landmarks of 
our future? Unity of nationality in- 
volves and demands substantial unity 
of national culture. Radical diver- 
gence here is radical denationaliza- 
tion; for a universal culture, strict- 
ly national, a people must follow out 
their evident genius, instincts, ante- 
cedents, and imperative necessities. 
Alien theories, foreign experiment, 
and science may be suggestive and 
possible auxiliaries; but to its own 
landmarks, embodied in past experi- 
ment and results, —in a word, to its 
own achieved history, — must it main- 
ly look for assured lights and reliable 
presages. 

The influx of swarming emigrants, 
the rivalries of religious sects, with 
the varying social and intellectual 
status of the diversified sections of 
our vast country, are all threatening 
perils torthis right arm of our na- 
tional safety. One State, at least, 
has already shown disloyalty to our 
time-honored and irrevocable policy 
of ignoring in common state-affairs 
all distinctions of religious sect, hold- 
ing the public good the supreme law, 
to which all classes, clans, or sects 
must be alike amenable. Not with- 
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out reason is the demand for national 
interposition to compel substantial 
uniformity in all our States, that in 
education, as in all great interests, 
the “Republican” character of our 
institutions may be preserved invio- 
late. Yet when has our past been 
adequately investigated, bringing to 
light all its illuminating facts, to 
shape, inspire, and shield the future 
of the republic? A history of edu- 
cation in America is unknown. 

Again, noteworthy is it that on so 
important and practical a subject as 
the American fisheries, through our 
whole history a great national inter- 
est, involving critical international re- 
lations, always complicated, no care 
has been ever exhibited to secure its 
memorials and annals, or embody its 
facts in accessible forms. 

The State of Massachusetts is pre- 
eminently concerned in their fortunes, 
as well as their vindication, when (as 
often) assailed; yet has that en- 
lightened State (certainly until with- 
in a decade) never possessed a single 
published document or report (apart 
from its legislative acts) touching 
this, one of its primitive and chief 
industries, which has built up its 
Gloucesters and New Bedfords, reared 
thousands of hardy seamen for the na- 
val protection of our coasts and com- 
merce, and is yet the sole support of 
tens of thousands of its citizens and 
homes. Memorials it has, and has 
given to the world, of its intelligent 
zeal in “pisiculture,” and “ artifi- 
ficial propagation ;” but none of its 
time-honored industry on the ocean, 
— its bays, banks, and great estua- 
ries, — ascending even to the formid- 
able realms of arotic cold and ice, 
whose hervic daring and deeds sur- 
pass in moral grandeur the exploits 
of armies and navies; while it has 
yearly gathered, through storm and 
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calm, of the “abundance of the seas,” 
to be spread in blessing over our land. 
Indeed, the sole noticeable publication 
(aside from committee reports of Con- 
gress)on the American fisheries, known 
to us, is the almost extemporized, yet 
no less meritorious monograph of Mr. 
Sabine, prepared, it is believed, at the 
instance of Mr. Webster, when ne- 
gotiating the Ashburton treaty, and 
smuggled for publication, to be en- 
tombed, in a finance report of the 
United States. 

And yet at this very moment of 
our writing (as often for years past) 
are our peaceful relations with Great 
Britain menaced, and put in immi- 
nent peril, by the omnipresent “ ques- 
tion of the fisheries” ! 

Nor is it our fisheries of the ocean 
alone which reflect the reproach of 
national neglect. Those of the great 
lakes (hardly inferior in importance) 
have no annalist or chronicler, no offi- 
cial oversight, inspection, or control ; 
while it is notorious that most wanton 
and destructive abuses exist,— a pub- 
lic wrong and scandal, which only the 
civil authorities, State or Federal, are 
competent to remedy or correct. 

To what causes shall be ascribed 
such singular indifference to great 
national interests? Surely, in part 
at least, to the absence of that en- 
lightened science in public affairs to 
which our people are not unequal, 
and which has reared in the German 
States models for the world of edu- 
cational completeness, and achieved 
a perfection in military organization 
surpassing in its triumphs the exploits 
of Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon. 

We might proceed to particularize 
other subjects of great national in- 
terest, pre-eminently practical, on 


which the historic lights of the past 
are needed,—as naturalization and 
the ballot; crime, criminal law, and 
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pauperism ; our county, and yet more 
in cities, municipal organization and 
administration, all so various and 
often loose; our traditional policy to- 
wards the Indian, African, and all 
foreign races. Even the scie.ces of 
political economy and finance, 
whose leading principles we have 
borrowed from inductions based ex- 
clusively upon European experience, 
and upon a social order in some re- 
spects antiquated, decrepid, and alien 
from our own, may be found of less 
absolute and unqualified authority 
when studied from the stand-point of 
our own precedents, and the extraor- 
dinary facts of our peculiar history. 
On the ever-agitating questions of 
protection and free trade, of bank- 
ing, currency, revenue, &c., we are 
always warned of the inadequacy of 
American political science, as it is, to 
give shape and stability to our policy 
and legislation, ever fluctuating and 
disturbing. 

In effect, the received American 
theory would seem to be, that our re- 
public is yet, and to be ever, an exper- 
iment,— nothing absolutely achieved, 
nothing authoritatively established. 
The past is outlived or superannu- 
ated. The wisdom of the fathers, so 
wise, so prescient, as often to seem an 
inspiration, is the glory of a by-gone, 
though honored age, not the pro- 
phetic and warning voice of our own. 
Hence, inventive genius or aspiring 
ambition is prodigal in reform, and 
innovating or revolutionary schemes. 
Even the foreign-born acolyte in 
citizenship regards the reconstruction 
of the republic as a pastime, easier 
far of achievement than the “ recon- 
struction of the States.” The Radi- 
calism which may befit old and effete 
nationalities becomes often here an 
anachronism or a blunder. In the 
pursuit of an ideal republic, we over- 




















leap the bounds and limitations im- 
posed by the necessary imperfections 
of humanity, or peculiar character- 
istics of our people, and sanctioned 
by unerring experience. We forget 
that a nation’s past is the germ of 
its undeveloped future; and that the 
future itself must be in substantial 
harmony with the nation’s historic 
genius, tendencies, and established 
traditions. All races and national- 
ities bear an individual imprint in 
character and destiny which can never 
be safely ignored or contravened. 
A nation’s genius and vitality, as in- 
dicated in its free, unhindered out- 
growth, is its highest law, and a 
divine one. 

The theory, therefore, of political 
science now contemplated embodies 
more than the results of general his- 
toric investigation. Such, however 
comprehensive and able, can never em- 
brace complete details, or narrowly 
scan all administrative functions, pol- 
icies, and exigencies of a State. It is 
in these very details, reviewed and 
analyzed by practical science, and the 
results generalized, that we not only 
reach definite rules and landmarks, 


but open also luminous illustrations of - 


the fundamental principles and under- 
lying spirit of our free institutions. 
The genius of the nation, like the 
“ faith ” of the Christian, is known and 
judged by its “ works.” 

One element in casting the horo- 
scope of our nation’s future is not to 
be overlooked. It enforces, with 
special urgency, the demand for a 
more complete science of American 
political history, and recognition of 
its traditionary authority and max- 
ims: we refer to the activity of foreign 
imigration, flooding our land with 
fugitives or adventurers, and infusing 
elements often far from homogeneous 
into our political body and life. The 
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policy of the American people, in this 
regard, has ever been generous and 
magnanimous. Necessity has pleaded 
for it. Nor is it clear that our past 
history has stamped it as an impolicy 
or hopeless detriment. No attempt 
certainly has been made to restrict it. 

The primary colonization of the 
United States was mainly English. 
The exceptions are to be chiefly found 
in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware; which, even to 
this day, betray suggestive indications 
of that exceptional origin. The Eng- 
lish colonists brought with them the 
traditionary principles of English lib- 
erty and popular rights. But they 
brought more,—an original ideal of 
the State as based upon individual 
intelligence, conviction, suffrage, and 
moral principle; and, with that, an 
organic skill in framing and adminis- 
tering the functions of government 
never before displayed. From what- 
ever chief source originally impreg- 
nated and vitalized, certain it is that 
the vitality and genius of the whole 
American people, from the first and 
throughout, have exhibited a singular- 
ity of vigor, unity, and indomitable 
development. A congeries, at first 
and long, of individual and rival colo- 
nies, struggling with physical hard- 
ship and privation, combating hostile 
savages, and forced to take part in 
the ruinous wars of the mother coun- 
try, as well as maintain with valor its 
own rights against the latter’s persist- 
ent aggressions, a common unity of 
aim and policy was steadily and un- 
falteringly pursued, culminating in 
the declaration of independence, and 
its final achievement, making us one 
people. 

And yet, long anterior to this epoch, 
had the purely English character of 
our population become mixed by emi- 
grant Germans of Wurtemberg and the 
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Palatinate, or Huguenots of France, 
but never to weaken or modify the 
innate genius and life of this free 
people. The community absorbed 
and nationalized all comers by a re- 
sistless affinity. 

Has not the same predominating 
vital energy shown itself at the later 
periods of augmented influx of foreign 
races? The alarm often felt that this 
rushing torrent will effectually cor- 
rupt, denationalize, and ruin the re- 
public, though an instinct and a warn- 
ing, must not overlook historic fact, 
or under-estimate the inherent vigor 
of the nation, so signally exemplified 
in its complete triumph over a rebel- 
lion the most formidable. The nation 
is not yet Germanized, or Hibernized, 
as the late civil war itself significant- 
ly proved. <A powerful drug may 
bear large dilution without material 
loss of essential potency. Portents 
of danger are but the summons for 


brave and vigilant counteraction. Im- 
becility alone deplores evils it has not 


courage to grapple. A nation is only 
worthy a great destiny when valiant 
in effort, self-sacrifice, and patriotic 
devotion, to redeem and re-assure its 
imperilled fortunes. If our national 
well-being is now threatened by alien 
contamination (and not lightly would 
we esteem the danger), what surer 
remedy is possible than to set forth, 
as on tablets of stone, the deca- 
logue of our established history, that 
all may see, read, and heed its com- 
mandments and warnings ? 

Not seldom is it that in this very for- 
eign soil of alien thought and culture, 
ruinous policies root and germinate ; 
as in public education, utterly in 
conflict with our American traditions. 
These aggressions find inconsiderate al- 
lies among our native citizens, ignor- 
ant of our past, yet not inaccessible 
to its evident warnings. The natural- 
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ized vote is now a power. Easily 
is it reached, swayed, and won by 
plausible theorists or unscrupulous 
innovators, when the great lights of 
our history are unseen, and its moni- 
tions unknown. In the darkest days, 
has the reflective and sound sense of 
the American people rarely failed us. 
Foreign-born and native alike have 
bowed to the undeniable behests of our 
clear traditions, as to a law irreversi- 
ble, an arbiter from which is no ap- 
peal. The genius of the republic has 
proved its Agis. 

What we most need, then, in our 
country’s present exigencies, and at 
all times, is a digest of our national 
history, in the form of a true political 
science. Our American liberty is no 
dogma or catchword. Like the Brit- 
ish Constitution, it was never formu- 
lated in words, but is to be known and 
interpreted through our long and va- 
ried history. A true science of Amer- 
ican politics is of the nature of the 
common law. It would possess a 
moral authority transcending even a 
written constitution, because an ap- 
peal from possible errors or innova- 
tions of the latter. Constitutions, 
laws, and policies are only legitimate 
and safe when in accord with the man- 
ifest genius, traditions, and landmarks 
of a people. Radical or any other 
reform, in violation of these, is a crime 
against the State. 

Our prime, pressing want, therefore, 
now as ever, and more now than ever 
before, is facts, not insulated, but col- 
lective, —the generalized deductions 
of over two and a half centuries of 
experiment in free government. All 
the more impressive is the demand, as 
we approach the limit of a full cen- 
tury in our existence as a united re- 
public. In all departments of nation- 
al and State administration, in the 
direction of all great interests, in meet- 















ing all new and imposing exigencies, 
first and foremost of all do we need 
accessible appeal to the mandates of 
the past, to our clear and unquestion- 
able traditions, as the supreme law, 
transcendent authority, and unerring 
guide. To disregard or ignore these 
is to set our nation adrift amidst in- 
evitable disaster, hazarding calami- 
tous mistakes, and defeating a great 
and beneficent destiny. 

America justly prides itself on the 
fame of its historians; but their ge- 
nius, skill, and erudition have chiefly 
won renown in illuminating the an- 
nals, and portraying the historic eras 
and celebrities, of other lands, rather 
than their own. When will a like 
enthusiasm, diligence, and scientific 
research be patriotically consecrated 
to the study and illumination of our 
own remarkable and instructive his- 
tory? Their achievements here would 
give us beacons and charts for an 
eventful future, and inspire the 
strength of hope and indomitable 
faith in the darkest hours of trial. 
They would check the often sad and 
disastrous aberrations of our own in- 
telligent countrymen, yielding so often 
to the seductions of hope, unheeding 
the wise warnings of experience. They 
would serve and assure the harmoni- 
ous issue of our free institutions yet 
on trial, and to be still and ever test- 
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ed midst new, and possibly more for- 
midable exigencies ; but by their nor- 
mal development, and prosperous is- 
sue, to become the hope, example, and 
inspiration of other and the most dis- 
tant nations. 

It is noticeable that some of the 
most critical and successful reviews 
of American institutions have been 
the productions of foreign minds. 
Few American writers have surpassed 
De Tocqueville in dissecting the politi- 
cal life and characteristics of our re- 
public. Among our distinguished and 
able defenders of the Union and Con- 
stitution during the rebellion, few 
traced with more learning and insight 
the historic causes of that formidable 
struggle than the Canon de Hearne, 
an accomplished legislator, as well as 
ecclesiastic, of Belgium. 

But more than general, however 
philosophic, reviews of our general 
history, do we need patient, exact, 
and comprehensive digests and gener- 
alizations of facts and precedents in 
all departments of civil policy and ad- 
ministration. In possessing such 
alone is laid the foundation of a true 
American Political Science. Thus 
only may we reap the full harvest of 
over two centuries’ sowing, and make 
our own time, as that of Edward the 
First of England, the Justinian era 
of our country. 


HER ANSWER. 


BY LULU GRAY NOBLE. 


Txov waitest for mine answer, while the moon 
Waiteth to rise below the aureoled hills. 

Ah! richer than that glory, coming soon 
To fill all heaven, one word my whole heart fills, — 


“ Lovest thou me?” 
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All lovers who before to me have plead, 
Tis mine own breast I’ve searched for their reply. 
“ Love I this lover?” ever have I said: 
For thee my soul forgetteth save to cry, — 
“ Lovest thou me?” 


The sacredest sweet memory of time, 
The risen One who spake beside the sea, 
With iteration solemn as the chime 
Of the low waves, asking, “ Lovest thou me?” — 
“ Lovest thou me?” 


Oh! not as He, divinely searching down, 
A frail heart’s fealty to prove and know, 
Do I to thee, who art high honor’s crown, 
Still stand, through all my tears, repeating so, — 
“ Lovest thou me ?” 


But I recall the Name in love complete, 
Because its wondrous meanings reach alone 
The sense of miracle, and things more sweet 
Than mortal thought, wherein I murmur on, — 
* Lovest thou me? ” 


Yea; answer still with words, and with thine eyes, 
As, through the pauses of an altar-song 
The white flames burn, for love of thy replies, — 
Oh! seest thou not ?—I make my asking long, — 
“Lovest thou me?” 


Lo! in this one dear asking, asked is all 
That I of time or fate do seek to know. 
What mortal peril could that heart appal, 
Which, leaned on thine, in faith might whisper low, — 
* Lovest thou me ? ” 


And when, in the Beyond unsearched and strange, 
Rise our two souls, there, pausing, shall I cry, — 
Ere I can know if hath survived the change 
What shall make worth of immortality, — 
“ Lovest thou me ? ” 
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PORTER — HUMPHREYS — HARDIN. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE ROMANCE OF RASCALITY. 


BY JOHN A. BOLLES. 


IL. 
In the last number (p. 140) of this 


magazine, it is stated, that twice since 
his confinement in the Massachusetts 
State Prison, Humphreys alias Har- 
din has successfully simulated insani- 
ty, and has thus succeeded in being 
twice transferred from the penitenti- 
ary at Charlestown to the State Lu- 
natic Hospital at Worcester, and in 
once escaping from that hospital. 

In the present number, I propose to 
show, that, amongst the many accom- 
plishments of this most accomplished 
rascal, the art of shamming insanity 
stands, and has stood, very conspicu- 
ous, and has been practised by him at 
various times with great success, but 
sometimes unsuccessfully, as a means 
of escape from prolonged imprison- 
ment. He who reads this paper can- 
not fail to perceive that Porter-Hum- 
phreys-Hardin possesses an amount 
of cunning, a persistency of purpose, 
a fertility of expedient, a power of self- 
denial and self-torture in the accom- 
plishment of his plans of escape, so 
seldom witnessed as to require on the 
part of jailers, wardens, watchmen, 
physicians, and superintendents an 
equally uncommon amount of watch- 
fulness, sagacity, and persistency, to 
prevent him from again escaping, and 
again renewing his career of crime. 

If Benvenuto Cellini, or Baron 
Trenck, or Count Casanova, or any 
other celebrated prisoner who ever 
rescued himself from confinement by 
patient, long-continued, and ingenious 
labor, with knife, or nail, or file, or saw, 


by whittling, scratching, boring, saw- 
ing, drilling, had lived in these days, 
and learned of Porter-Humphreys- 
Hardin his often-practised “crazy 
dodge,” he might have saved himself 
a vast deal of labor, anxiety, and time, 
and have “broken jail” with greater 
ease, certainty, and speed. 

In five instances, which I shall now 
mention in detail, Porter-Humphreys- 
Hardin has attempted this “ dodge ;” 
viz., first, at West Chester, Penn., 
under the name of Wescott, in 1859; 
second, at Cape Girardeau, Mo., under 
the name of Benjamin, in 1861; third, 
at Sing Sing, N.Y., under the name 
of Col. Merritt, in 1862; and fourth 
and fifth, at Charlestown, Mass., 
under the binomial alias of Hum- 
phreys-Hardin, in 1868 and 1869. 

Most of these cases will illustrate 
the methods by which this man effects 
his purposes of crime, as well as his 
modus operandi of escape from the 
penalty of the law. 


I 


The Wescott, West Chester attempt, 
1859. 

In 1859, David Meconkey, Esq, 
was in business asa banker; and Mr. 
William F, Wyers kept a boarding- 
school in West Chester. 

Both of those gentlemen, on the 
same day in that year, received a visit 
from a young man of gentlemanly 
dress and address, who presented him- 
self to them as a Mr. Wescott, and 
unsuccessfully tried to cheat them 
both. 
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Mr. Meconkey is dead; but Mr. 
McFarland, a gentleman who was in 
his banking-house at the time of 
Wescott’s advent and adventure, has 
given me the following interesting 
account of one part of the Wescott 
enterprise : — 


“Dear Sir, — 

- - “In the first place, here is a copy of 
a letter written by Mr. Meconkey, March 
27, 1862, to Messrs. Phelps & Benjamin, 
teachers at Sing Sing, N.Y.; viz., ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I see by a newspaper, of yesterday’s 
date, that you have lately been swindled by 
a person who represented himself as Col. 
Stansbury, alias Col. Merritt, of the U. S. 
Army, under the pretence of placing a pu- 
pil in your academy, and passed a forged 
check upon you, receiving twenty-five dol- 
lars inchange. In the summer of 1859, a 
person by the name of Wescott attempted 
to pass a forged check upon me, drawn on 
the Columbia Bank of this State. I de- 
tected it immediately, and had him arrest- 
ed, and committed for trial. After being 
in jail about a week, he got very sick, and 
apparently crazy. A consultation of doc- 
tors was held at the instance of the prison 
inspectors, and they recommended that he 
be let go. He was then sent to the county 
almshouse ; and, in a week or less, he clear- 
edout. Well! ... 

‘He said he was a graduate of Am- 
herst College. A friend of mine wrote to 
that college, and ascertained that no such 
name could be found on the books.’ If 
he should undertake to “play possum” 
with you, you will know how to treat him. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘Davin MEconkEY.’ 


“T was with Mr. Meconkey,” continues 
Mr. McFarland, “as clerk in his banking- 
house, at the time this check was present- 
ed, and drew his attention to it as appar- 
ently a forgery, and detained Wescott, as 
he then called himself, while Mr. Meconkey 
went to compare notes with the cashier 
of our bank of Chester County. They 
agreed that it was a forgery. 


1 Pres. Stearns has given the same statement to 
the writer of this article, 
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“Wescott had called on William F, 
Wyers, who kept a school here, introduced 
himself by the name of Wescott, and said 
he had called to see if he could get his 
brother into the school, and offered this 
check in payment of a smaller amount for 
tuition fees. He stated to us that Mr. 
Wyers told him to call on us and get the 
check cashed, as he had not change enough 
to do it himself. 

“ After he was arrested, he was taken 
to an attorney’s office, where Mr. Mecon- 
key exhibited the check, and laid it on the 
table. Wescott seized it, crammed it into 
his mouth, and, after it was sufficiently 
masticated, swallowed it. 

“ If you havea photograph of the chap, I 
would like to see it. 

“Yours very respectfully, 
“Davip M. McFarianp.” 


Having in my possession the pho- 
tograph of Hardin, alias Humphreys, 
I sent it to my correspondent, who ex- 
hibited it to Judge Butler (the prose- 
cuting officer of 1859), to the jailer, 
Mr. Haynes, and to Mr. Wyers, the 
schoolmaster. It was recognized by 
all of them as a good likeness of the 
swindler Wescott. Mr. Wyers soon 
afterwards wrote to me as follows, 
viz. : — 


. “Mr. McFarland has shown me 
your letter, and a photograph representing 
the man Wescott, or whatever else be his 
name, who, for a while, disturbed the staid 
equanimity of our quiet town, and set all 
its gossips in motion and commotion. 

“The facts about his being here are 
these : — 

“A man, apparently twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age, of rather dark 
complexion, and of medium stature, came 
to my house one morning, and represented 
himself as the brother of two lads, for 
whom he was anxious to secure a good 
school. He added that he had left the 
lads in Philadelphia; and, as business 
called him East, he should not be able to 
bring them to my school in person, and 
would, therefore, now pay part of their 
schooling in advance. 
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“ He then presented a check, or draft, 
on the Bank of Columbia, Pa., and bear- 
ing what seemed to be the well-known 
signature of the president, or cashier, S. 
Scheck. The amount of that check was 
fifty or seventy-five dollars over what my 
‘terms in advance’ called for. The man- 
ner, outward appearance, tout ensemble, of 
the anxious brother did not please me; 
and I replied, that he might leave the 
paper with me; that I would give him a 
receipt for the same, and apply the bal- 
ance to incidental expenses, for books, 
spending-money, &c. This brought our 
conference to an end; and he left, saying 
he would get the check cashed at some 
banker’s, and return in the course of the 
morning. That was the last I saw of him 
until after I learned that he had been ar- 
rested for forgery.” 


From the prosecuting attorney, now 
Judge Butler, I have the following 
lawyer-like account of this case : — 


“Wescott was arrested on a warrant 
issued on the affidavit of Mr. Meconkey, 
for the forgery of a check, or draft. 

“ The case came to my hands, as Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

“Soon after he was lodged in jail, he 
put on symptoms of insanity. The phy- 
sician in attendance, and the keeper, be- 
came convinced that he really was insane, 
and applied to me to discharge him on a 
nol. pros. 

“I visited the prisoner, and found him 
stripped of every thing but his pantaloons 
and shirt, walking hurriedly up and down 
his cell, gesticulating with his arms, and 
uttering incoherent expressions, occasion- 
ally pronouncing the name of a well- 
known gentleman, at the head of one of 
our lunatic asylums. I was informed that 
he had kept this up day and night, with- 
out intermission, for nearly half a week, 
I think. 

“There was, however, something in 
his conduct which pretty fully satisfied me 
that it was assumed, — that it was acting. 
Iso informed the physician and keeper, 
and declined to interfere. 

“Several physicians of the town, some 
of them men of considerable eminence 
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and intelligence, were called in; and after 
meeting the prisoner, and examining his 
symptoms, they also pronounced him in- 
sane, and concurred with the physician 
to the prison in the judgment that his 
health was suffering, and that humanity 
required his-discharge. 

“Out of deference to the judgment of 
these men, I discharged him in the man- 
ner I have indicated ” (by a nolle prose- 
qui), “and he was conveyed to the alms- 
house for treatment as one insane. From 
this place, I believe, he very soon disap- 
peared.” 

Events following immediately after 
this discharge of Wescott, proved 
most distinctly that his insanity was 
pretended, not real. He went from 
Pennsylvania to Western Massachu- 
setts; and under the name of Brp- 
DLE, “son of Commodore Biddle of 
Philadelphia,” imposed upon the 
President of Williams College, swin- 
dled students and tradespeople in 
Williamstown, and obtained a large 
sum of money of the bank in Adams 
by means of a forged check, and then 
absconded. 

This is not the time or place to re- 
late his adventures in the order of 
their occurrence. But the proper op- 
portunity is at hand. 

We now pass over a few years to 
describe, — 


IL. 
THE CAPE GIRARDEAU, BENJAMIN 
ATTEMPT, EARLY IN 1861. 


Introductory to the history of this 
adventure, let me copy a few para- 
graphs from the public records, as 
follows : — 


“ STATE OF MISSOURI, 8.8 
County Or CAPE GIRARDEAU, } ~*~" 


“In THE Circuit Court, 
“ June Term, A.D. 1861. 


“The Grand Jurors of the State of 
Missouri, . . . upon their oaths present, 


that W. A. Benjamin, . . . on the twenty- 
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sixth day of February, A.D. 1861,... 
at, &c., feloniously did sell, exchange, and 
deliver, a certain falsely made, forged, 
and counterfeited bill of exchange... 
to Robert Sturdivant, ... with intent 
feloniously to defraud, . . . &c., &.,... 
contrary to the form of the statute, &c.” 
“(Signed) Cartes D. Cook, 
“ Circuit Attorney.” 
(indorsed) “ A true Bill, 
“ James RussELL, Foreman,” &c. 


Mr. Sturdivant’s letter to me shall 
tell the tale in the Yernacular : — 


“Dear Srr,— The facts were these: 
Benjamin presented himself at the con- 
vent in this place, represented that he 
wished to place a young sister or niece at 
school, inquired as to price and terms, 
proposed to pay a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in advance; and, for that purpose, 
handed to the superior a check for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, purporting to be 
drawn by a New-Orleans bank on a New- 
York bank. 

“The superior, not having the differ- 
ence on hand to pay him, sent a messen- 
ger with him to the store of Mr. Reily, 
requesting that gentleman to give Mr. 
Benjamin that amount, use the check 
himself, and pass the one hundred and 
fifty dollars to the credit of the convent. 
Mr. Reily, perhaps not needing the ex- 
change on New York, accompanied Ben- 
jamin to the bank, and introduced him to 
me as a brother, or nephew, of Senator 
Benjamin,’ stating what was desired, and 
then left. 

“Benjamin handed me the check, 
already indorsed by him, to the superior. 
I suggested that it was necessary for hin: 
to have her indorse it to me. He vay 
promptly said her name could be scratched, 
and mine substituted. Itold him it was 
but a few minutes’ walk to the convent, 
and that erasures or changes in indorse- 
ments were to be avoided, if possible. Ie 
left for the convent; and I, being im- 
pressed with the idea that the check was 
a forgery, went immediately to the store 


1 This multi-named impostor, when not himself 
governor, senator, or at least a colonel, is always 
related to one! 
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of Mr. Reily, and communicated to him 
my impressions, and was fully confirmed 
in them, when Mr. Reily infomed me that 
he knew nothing at all of Mr. Benjamin, 
except through the message from the con- 
vent. 

“In returning to the bank, I deter- 
mined on the plan of action. Benjamin 
soon appeared, the superior having in- 
dorsed the check to me in due form. I 
paid him the amount, less the one hundred 
and fifty dollars to be handed by me to 
the superior; and, whilst he was arran- 
ging to put the bills in his pocket, I passed 
to the door, and locked it. He instantly 
pulled papers out of his pocket, and 
crammed them into his mouth; but, as I 
had hastily arranged, the clerk in the 
bank and the city marshal were with me 
in a second. We grappled him, and 
choked the papers out of his mouth. They 
turned out to be forged checks also. 

“He was immediately taken before a 
justice, and, after a hearing, was com- 
mitted to jail. 

“ Very soon after his imprisonment, he 
became, apparently, not only insane, but 
araving maniac, disturbing the neighbor- 
hood of the prison both night and day by 
his incessant and frightful outcries. He 
was finally, by some process, brought be- 
fore court; and his struggles, howls, 
oaths, and foaming brought the court to 
an instantaneous decision that he was a 
lunatic. 

“He was released, and disappeared. 

“ The young woman said to have been 
with him was neither victim nor accom- 
plice, but a myth, who never appeared. . . 
This was, no doubt, only a part of his 
machinery to ‘raise the wind.’...I 
never saw Benjamin whilst in confine- 
ment; but would add, that there was a 
division of opinion in regard to the fact 
of insanity; and, after his release, the 
party holding that he was playing mad in- 
creased very considerably. 

“Very respectfully, 
“R. SruRDIVANT.” 


The June records of the Circuit 
Court shed further light on this 
transaction. 

At that term, “the circuit attor- 
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ney appears, and says he will not 
further prosecute ; and it appearing 
to the Court, that the said defendant 
(Benjamin) is insane, it is therefore 
considered and adjudged by the 
Court, that the said defendant, of the 
said indictment be hence discharged ; 
and it is ORDERED by the Court, that 
the sheriff retain said defendant in 
his custody until the sitting of the 
County Court of the County.” 

The circuit clerk, Mr. Harrison, 
informs me, that, before the County 
Court met to determine whether to 
send Benjamin to the State Asylum, 
that adroit scoundrel, after the ex- 
ample and precedent at West Ches- 
ter, “suddenly became very sane, 
and was discharged ” from custody. 

Benjamin moved northwardly and 
eastwardly as fast as he could well 
travel, and signalized his sanity by a 
series of villanies, perpetrated in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land, in the capacity of a Union 
colonel, just from the Bull-Run bat- 
tle-field, Fort Donelson, or Wilson’s 
Creek. 

These, too, must await the proper 
hour of publication. 


IIL. 


THE STANSBURY-MERRITT EXPLOIT 
AT SING SING, WHITE PLAINS, 
AND UTICA, N.Y. 1862. 


In March, 1862, as I learn from 
Prof. W. W. Benjamin of the Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, a 
young gentleman calling himself 
Col. E. H. Merritt, of the Union 
army, and dressed in the uniform of 
a colonel, visited Mr. Benjamin for 
the purpose of entering a brother-in- 
law (his wife’s brother), as a pupil 
in that academy. 

He said he had just taken Gen. 
Buckner, and other rebel officers, to 
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Fort Warren, and was now on his 
return West. 

He exhibited what purported to be 
a letter from Buckner to his wife, and 
several orders he had received on the 
field of battle, and also a place on 
his breast covered by strips of black 
court-plaster, which, he said, covered 
a wound inflicted at Wilson’s Creek. 

Prof. Benjamin, behind the dis- 
guise of a full beard and colonel’s 
uniform, recognized in Merritt the 
person who had once before swindled 
the school under the name of Col. 
Stansbury. 

“T let him go on,” says the pro- 
fessor, “ telling his exploits on West- 
ern battle-fields, which were, indeed, . 
interesting enough, until he offered 
me a draft of two hundred and fifty 
dollars in payment for a bill of two 
hundred. 

“T then informed him that I re- 
cognized him as Stansbury, the law- 
yer and Democratic politician, and 
that he, had attempted to play his 
little game with me once too often. 

“He did not appear to be disconcert- 
ed in the least, but expressed great 
surprise that I should think that I 
had ever seen him before, and that he 
was a@ rogue. 

“T took him before a magistrate, 
and he was fully committed, and on 
the day following was sent to jail at 
White Plains.” 

A few days afterwards news came 
to Mr. Benjamin that the colonel 
was very crazy, and that the judge 
had ordered three physicians to ex- 
amine him. 

“TI attended the examination,” 
says the professor, “and saw the 
colonel give one of his exhibitions ; 
and a more perfect piece of acting I 
never witnessed. It was so perfect 
that two of the three physicians pro- 
nounced him really insane. 
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“He was afterwards taken to the 
court-room, where he gave an exhi- 
bition before the judge and grand 
jury; and he (Judge Robertson) 
“ordered him to be sent to the In- 
sane Hospital at Utica.” 

Prof. Benjamin, having receiv- 
ed from Mr. Meconkey the letter al- 
ready quoted in the West-Chester 
narrative, communicated the facts 
therein stated to Dr. Gray, the 
superintendent of the asylum at 
Utica. 

At the expiration of two months, 
Dr. Gray notified Judge Robert- 
son that Merritt showed no symptoms 
of real insanity, and that he must be 
. moved from the asylum. 

He was returned to jail; and his 
trial brought on at the next session 
of the court, when he was convicted, 
and sentenced to the State Prison at 
Sing Sing for two years. 

Dr. John P. Gray, the superin- 
tendent of the State Lunatic Asylum 
at Utica, informs me that “eEdward 
H. Merritt was admitted as a patient 
into the asylum March 21, 1862, on 
the order of Hon. W. H. Robertson ;” 
that “he feigned dementia, and after- 
wards convulsions, and was removed 
June 3, 1862, by Sheriff L. B. Tripp, 
of White Plains.” 

The doctor says, “ He was essen- 
tially a bad fellow, and while here 
planned an escape, in which he was 
detected. . . . He received a letter 
directed to Dalles, from Ellen Porter 
of St. Louis, accusing him of sedu- 
cing and deserting her, and stating 
that she is enciente.” 

Col. Merritt’s trial and sentence 
occurred Dec. 3, 1862. He was par- 
doned by Gov. Seymour in December, 
1863, on the urgent application of 
Ex-Gov. Hunt, who had been induced 
by an ingenious series of letters, 
forged by Merritt, in the names of old 
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Congressional friends and cronies of 
Gov. Hunt, to believe that he was a 
nephew of U. 8S. Senator Colquitt, 
of Georgia, and that he was insane 
at the time of the alleged offence. 


IV. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT, 1568, 
AT THE MASSACHUSETTS PEN- 
ITENTIARY, AS HARDIN dlias 
HUMPHREYS. 


In 1867, by means of forged and 
spurious letters of introduction, Wes- 
cott, Benjamin, Stansbury, Merritt, 
Colquitt, as stated in “OLtp anv New” 
for February, secured the confidence 
of a clergyman in Pittsfield, Mass., 
whom he also defrauded and swindled 
by forged and spurious checks or 
drafts. To this knavery, he added a 
crime of deeper die (like that men- 
tioned in the last sentence of Dr. 
Gray’s letter from Utica), and then 
fled to the West. 

He was pursued, arrested, brought 
back to BerksMre County, and in- 
dicted for his swindling. 

Pleading guilty on two indictments, 
in January, 1868, he was sentenced 
to ten years confinement in the State 
Prison at Charlestown; and, on the 
twenty-first of that month, entered 
that institution. 

His guilty acts in Pittsfield had been 
perpetrated under the name and title 
of Major-General E. H. Humphreys, 
late of the rebel army. After his 
arrest, it was found that he was the 
same reprobate who had been con- 
fined in Fort Warren as a rebel em- 
issary, and who was sentenced, by a 
military court of which I was the 
Judge-Advocate, to the Albany Peni- 
tentiary, in 1864, under the name of 
James H. Hardin. The indictments 
and the prison records, therefore, call 


him Hardin alias Humphreys. 
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In less than five months after his 
arrival at the State Prison in Charles- 
town, he repeated his old familiar 
fraud of feigning insanity; and with 
such craft and skill as to impose on 
the warden, the prison physician, and 
a majority of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine such cases; and 
was thereupon removed, June 28, 1868, 
to the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Worcester. 

If he hoped, as doubtless he did, 
to escape while in transit from prison 
to hospital, he was disappointed; for 
he was safely delivered to the acting 
superintendent. 

If he expected either to deceive 
the experts in the asylum, or to baffle 
or elude their vigilance, he was again 
disappointed ; for they soon discovered 
that his insanity, like his hat and 
coat, was put on and off at will: and 
finding, also, that he was engaged in 
an active plan of escape, they sent 
him back to Charlestown, July 30, 
1868. 

Dr. Draper, the assistant-superin- 
tendent at Worcester, sent me a full 
report of the case; from which I make 
the following extracts : — 


“Committed to this institution, repre- 
sented as laboring under an attack of 
acute or paroxysmal mania; as having 
been some of the time so noisy as to re- 
quire seclusion in a remote portion of the 
prison; as having, some of the time, re- 
fused food, and as having been in the 
prison infirmary. He was also said to 
have entertained a delusion that he had 
a snake or reptile in his neck, having two 
heads, situated one below or behind each 
ear, which he begged to have cut out. 

“ Was somewhat emaciated, manifested 
some nervous prostration. 

“ After admission, immediately changed 
for the better; ate, and slept well; ap- 
peared like one who had accomplished his 
objects. 

“ His endeavor seemed to be, to inspire 
others with confidence in himself. He 
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possessed a remarkable faculty of exciting 
sympathy, and making use of those around 
him. It was only by great effort that 
those having the immediate care of him 
could be persuaded that it was necessary 
to regard his history and antecedents, in 
their intercourse with him, rather than his 
own representations. He showed much 
sagacity in his selection of associates, in- 
variably drawing to himself the disaffected, 
and those possessed of low cunning.” 


Circumstances soon led to the dis- 
covery of his implication with others 
“in a plan for elopement from the 
hospital.” He was then secluded 
from the other inmates; and, “ there 
being no indication for medical treat- 
ment,” he was remanded to prison. 

One of his fellow-conspirators gives 
me this account : — 


“ When I first became acquainted with 


Hardin alias Humphreys, he came up into 


the upper south Johonnot Hall of Worces- 
ter Insane Asylum, and was introduced 
by Lieut. Robert Buffum. This was in 
the summer of 1868. 

“ The*first scrape we had was this: 

Buffum went out and bought a hammer. 
He brought it, and gave it to Hardin 
secretly; and then Buffum took sheets 
from my bed, and another from another 
patient’s, tore them into strips, and tied 
them together. He left the rope thus 
made in one of the ventilators of Hardin’s 
room. 
“Hardin intended to break the cast 
iron window-bars with the hammer, and 
let himself down about thirty feet with 
the rope. This was prevented by the 
watchman, who watched him very closely 
all night. 

“The next day, the supervisor found 
the hammer and sheets, and notified the 
superintendent, who wrote to Warden 
Haynes of the State Prison, asking him 
to send for Hardin. 

“ The deputy-warden came and hand- 
cuffed him, and carried him off. 

“ This was in July. I saw no more of 
Hardin till the next spring.” 


Mr. Haynes, the warden, after 
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Hardin’s remand, informed me that 
in the early part of summer he 
“showed symptoms of insanity, and 
was consequently placed in close con- 
finement, and subjected to a rigid 
espionage. The result,” says the war- 
den, “was the conviction, in my mind, 
that he actually was insane.” 

“T know him,” adds Mr. Haynes, 
“to be capable of committing any 
act, or of resorting to any means, to 
regain his liberty; in short, we 
know the man, and think we can 
keep him till he is regularly discharged 
according to law.” 

But the warden was mistaken. In 
less than nine months, he was again 
utterly deceived and imposed upon by 
the consummate art of this indefati- 
gable impostor. 

How this was done will now be 
shown. 


Vv. 


THE HARDIN-HUMPHREYS SUCCESS- 
FUL ATTEMPT, 1869. 


In January, 1869, Hardin having 
once more convinced Warden Haynes 
and the prison physician, Dr. Ban- 
croft, that he was crazy, the commis- 
sioners were summoned to meet and 
consider his condition. 

They did not see fit to direct his 
removal. 

In February, 1869, they were again 
convened; and then, as one of the 
commissioners informs me, “it was 
urged by some members of the Board, 
and agreed to by the others, that he 
should be sent to one of the hos- 
pitals, for further observation; and 
accordingly he was sent to Worcester, 
Feb. 16.” 

“In my opinion” (these are the 
words of Dr. Bemis, one of “the 
Board ”), “his mental disease, much 
of it, if not all, was feigned... . I 
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objected to his being removed from 
prison at first, and agreed to it at 
last, on condition that he might be 
sent to my care... . I believe him 
to be an unmitigated rascal; and I 
have not changed my belief since the 
first moment I saw him.” ! 

Dr. Choate, another member of 
“the Board,” and superintendent of 
the lunatic hospital at Taunton, in- 
forms me as follows : — 


“ Physically, we found him exceedingly 
feeble on both occasions. 

“His mental condition, also, was ap- 
parently feeble and depressed. On this 
point, however, there was some room for 
doubt, which our examination did not 
fully remove. ... He was sent to the 
Worcester hospital more with a view to 
have this doubt cleared up than from any 
feeling of certainty as to his insanity.” 

“Tt was reported to me,” writes Dr. 
Bemis, speaking of the January inquest 
at the prison, “that Hardin had” (after 
being remanded in July, 1868,) “been at 
work pretty well, and had conducted him- 
self properly in one of the prison-shops, 
until about Thanksgiving time” (Novem- 
ber) ; “ that he then was not so well; and 
that, about Christmas, he broke down 
altogether,” being disappointed that the 
governor did not pardon him at either of 
these holidays. 

“ When I saw him in February,” says 
Dr. Bemis, “he was apparently a drivel- 
ling idiot. He had refused food until he 
was really ill. His beard and face were 
covered with saliva, his hair uncombed, his 
clothes slipping off from his body, his eyes 
closed much of the time, he rolling upon 
the floor or bed; and, when raised up, 
drooping down again quickly, and all the 
while engaged in repeating, in a mutter- 
ing manner, broken sentences, sometimes 
referring to the war, and sometimes to his 
own sufferings. 

“With all this appearance, his muscu- 
lar efforts were perfect, complete, and 
graceful. 

“ On admission to the hospital, Feb. 16, 
1869, he evidently acted. Came in crin- 
ging, and shrugging his shoulders, but 




















— those whom he met here be- 


By the hospital record, it appears 
that Hardin soon regained appetite, 
strength, and good spirits; and that 
although he now and then pretended 
to have a paroxysm of mental and 
bodily illness, he was, on the whole, 
tolerably well, until June 8th, when it 
was discovered that he had, by means 
of false keys, and by the help of ac- 
complices, escaped from the hospital. 

He was, as I have already stated, 
at large for six months. During that 
time, he was guilty of a long cata- 
logue of crimes, but betrayed no other 
indication of insanity. 

His conduct from June to Decem- 
ber, 1869, when he was recaptured, 
and sent back to the State Prison, 
sheds light on all his former actions; 
and the knowledge of it may per- 
haps prevent any further and future 
risk of his successfully shamming in- 
sanity. 

Dr. Tyler, of the McLean Insane 
Asylum, was one of the commission- 
ers that examined Hardin in January 
and February, 1869. In a letter to 
me, written after Hardin was last 
sent to Worcester, he says, — 


“Hardin was in a very reduced state, 
apparently very weak, thin in flesh, hag- 
gard in looks, in constant motion, starting 
as if frightened, muttering, and often 
making a loud noise, soas to create a dis- 
turbance. His pulse was high, his tongue 
was dry, skin clammy. He refused food, 
vomiting what he was made to take, and 
' retching when he had not been taking 
food. He passed many sleepless nights 
consecutively, being watched, and the 
testimony showing that he was not still a 
moment. 

“I believed him insane. Dr. Bemis 
thought him shamming. I have no doubt 
but he shammed. I think he made symp- 
toms. I think he did things which he 
could have helped; and all for the pur- 
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pose of appearing insane, and so being 
transferred to a hospital, and so escap- 
ing. 

“a But I do not believe he made all, nor 
do I think a sane man would conduct as 
he did. The very fact of his doing just 
as he did, and being able and willing to 


do so, was a proof of insanity.” 


Now, though I have a great respect 
for Dr. Tyler, I cannot agree with 
this last proposition, nor can I admit 
that Hardin’s insanity was ever @ 
matter beyond his own control. It 
may be true that Hardin did not, in 
one sense, “ make all his symptoms ; ” 
but these real symptoms were the 
natural and the intended results of 
his plan and practice. 

He did “just as he did,” in order 
to effect a purpose; exactly as King 
David feigned madness, in order to 
escape from King Achish. His rea- 
soning, doubtless, was something like 
this: “I can make myself sick; I can 
refuse food, and keep myself awake 
day and night, until I lose flesh, and 
look haggard, and have a high pulse, 
a furred tongue, a clammy skin. I 
have only to persist, doggedly, pa- 
tiently, heroically, no matter at what 
cost of discomfort, self-denial, or suf- 
fering; and my freedom is certain. 
They will report me crazy, and send 
me to Worcester, and I shall then con- 
trive to escape; or Gov. Claflin will 
think it inhuman to keep a lunatic 
forever, and will pardon me.” 

He did “ persist.” He was sent to 
Worcester. He did escape. He did 
achieve his freedom. 

To my mind, this persistent, self- 
denying, self-torturing course of sham 
insanity, for such a purpose, no more 
proves Hardin insane, than invincible 
resolution, Spartan courage, and a 
will as inflexible as Fate, prove every 
heroic soul insane. 

There is a heroism of rascality as 
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well as of virtue; a sublimity infernal 
as well as a sublimity celestial: and 
one is no more insanity, or proof of 
insanity, than the other. When Mil- 
ton makes Satan say, — 





“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 


we are deeply moved by the infernal 
dignity and grandeur of the satanic 
mind; but we do not dream of calling 
the Miltonic devil insane, nor of hold- 
ing him irresponsible for his rebellion 
against high heaven. 

“ Freedom’s battle” is not always 
fought on national fields. On the 
contrary, it is more often waged in 
private and individual arenas. 

The hero of Dumas’s “Monte 
Christo,” and every other prisoner 
who has, like Edmond Dantes, tasked 
beyond common measure every muscle 
of mind and body to regain his per- 
sonal liberty, — yes, and every fugi- 
tive slave who has run the gantlet 
of bloodhounds, of blood-thirsty pur- 
suers, of fatigue that racked every 
limb and nerve, of hunger that con- 
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sumed all save “ the indomitable will 
and purpose of” escape, and of that 
many-headed Fear, more frightful 
than all the rest of his trials, — these, 
and such as these, and men like 
Hardin-Humphreys, as much and as 
forcibly as these, demonstrate the 
rationality of the most desperate and 
long-continued and __self-torturing 
struggle for freedom. 

That man sets little value upon his 
own personal freedom, and has abso- 
lutely no conception of its value to 
an active soul, even when that soul’s 
activity finds its greatest delight in 
crime, who can regard this Hardin- 
Humphreys as insane because of any 
thing or every thing that he has done 
to insure the certainty, or multiply 
hopefully the chances, of escape from 
the slavery of the penitentiary. 


In another paper, if the readers of 
“Oup AND New” are not weary of this 
subject, I will present further partic- 
ulars of the long and varied career 
of this extraordinary criminal. 


A VALENTINE. 


My Lapy, — Gold and silver rust, 
And diamonds wear away to dust : 
These three alone eternal prove 
In earth below, and heaven above,— 
Faith, hope, and love. 


This vase, by Benvenuto wrought, 
This coronal of gold, 
These diamonds from Golconda brought, 
Will tarnish and grow old. 
Such gifts as those my lady’s friend 
In proof of friendship scorns to send : 
He sends what will eternal prove, 
Though rolling worlds forget to move, — 


A faithful servant’s hopeful love. 
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ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


PART L 


HOW ZERUB LEFT IT ALL TO PROV- 
IDENCE. 


ZeruB THROOP sat in his spring- 
lock sanctum. It was acontrivance of 
his, whereby it might never be pre- 
cisely known whether he was out or 
in; also no other person, curious or 
dishonest, could. invade the place to 
occupy it even for a moment, except 
with door carefully set wide. He car- 
ried the key in his pocket. Once 
swung to, the heavy leaf fastened it- 
self instantly ; then he and his cigar 
and his black cat were walled up to- 
gether. Zerub always kept a black 
cat. He had had six generations of 
them, all precisely alike. Where the 
type varied, the kitten was drowned. 

A staircase led down from the pas- 
sage without to the side entrance of 
his house. People on errands, or with 
bills, or to pay money, or receive or- 
ders, came here. Zerub could see 
from his window whom it might be. 

He had an office directly below, 
where he made payments, and signed 
receipts, and gave such other audi- 
ences as he chose, holding thus pretty 
much all his limited intercourse with 
his kind. Unless he owed a man, or 
a man owed him, or one or the other 
wanted for money, money’s worth of 

- use, property, or service, what should 
there be between them? Zerub 
Throop always wanted to know that. 

He had a little dining-room beyond 
his office. His sleeping-room was 
within his sanctum. What if he 


should die there some night with his 
oak sported? 
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The whole front of his large old 
house, a place he had taken a whim 
to buy furnished as it stood, was un- 
used. 

He had his head out at his window 
at this moment at which we take him 
up. He was watching a woman who 
had come to the door below with some- 
thing to sell. She had come from a 
good way off, peddling her wares, or . 
she would never have climbed Throop 
Hill. 

“Tell the mistress it will be sure- 
to make the hair grow, if it’s gone 
ever so.” 

“It isn’t a mistress, it’s a master,” 
said the servant Sarah, from within. 
“ And he don’t buy hair-grease; and! 
he won’t have peddlers.” 

“Tt isn’t grease: it’s Phoenix Re- 
generator. It’ll” — 

“It’s no use, I tell you. Not if it 
would save souls. I tell you he don’t 
buy things.” And Sarah, bethinking: 
of her half-ironed shirt-bosom, and: 
her cooling flats, shut the door sum-- 
marily. 

Zerub Throop laughed. The wo- 
man looked up. 

“ My hair never comes out, madam, 
I assure you,” said he with a mocking 
blandness, and a half bow of his thick- 
ly-covered, close-trimmed, grizzled 
head. “I’m not in the habit of los- 
ing things.” 

“You might, though,” she answer-- 
ed, as ready ashe. “You might be- 
gin; and it’s things that never went 
before that goes worst if they once 
sets out. When it once begins te 
drop, you'll” — 
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“ Hammer it in, ma’am! and rivet 
it on the otherside. Good-morning ;” 
and Zerub shut his window. 

“Hammer it in! I guess you're 
used to hammerin’ in feelin’s and 
Christian charities and such. Done 
the undertakin’ business pretty much 
all. along, I should say. Well, wait 
till yow’re hammered in, and riveted 
on the other side !” 

As she walked out of the upper 
gate upon the hill, another woman 
rang the bell at the front-door. The 
sound pealed through the house start- 
lingly. 

Hardly once in a year did any one 
ring at Zerub Throop’s front-door. 
One had to turn aside from the grav- 
elled drive to reach it, across a grass- 
plot. Old vines, little trained or cared 
for, tangled up the porchway; but 
Mrs. Whapshare came -to the front- 
door. She had been ten years mak- 


ing up her mind to come at all, — ever 
since her husband died, and left her 


poor. Now her little children were 
growing up, she had a hundred needs 
for them to-day that pressed her sorer 
. than the needs of ten years ago. 

‘They might go out into the world to 
make their way ; but she wanted life- 
tools to give them to go out with. 
‘Training, knowledge, opportunity, — 
these things, in the outset, must al- 
ways cost somebody something. She 
could not give them bread and but- 
ter now, and send them to bed. There 
was other feeding that they were hun- 
gry for. 

Zerub Throop knew Mrs. Whap- 
share by sight, as he knew nearly 
every man and woman in the town; 
tut he had never spoken to her. 
‘Why should he? She was no tenant 
‘of his. He wanted nothing of her: 
she could buy nothing of him. The 
human relation, as Zerub understood 
it, failed. The wires were down. 


Yet Mrs. Whapshare came, and 
rung at his front-door. 

“There is a lady, sir, in the north- 
east room, askin’ to speak to you,” 
called Sarah, from outside the oak, 
not knocking, for she knew now that 
he was there. 

“ Why didn’t you get rid of her, as 
you did of the Regenerator ? ” — half 
pleased, half surly, at her manage- 
ment ; first good, then bad. 

“She isn’t the regeneratin’ sort. 
She ain’t got bottles, nor yet books, 
nor yet fortygraphs of President 
Grant and Mr. Bismarck Brown. 
There ain’t nothin’ to send her off 
on. She jest wants to see you. I 
can tell you who’tis. It’s Mis’ Whap- 
share, down Ford-street way. She 
stepped in asif she’d made up her 
mind; and it’s one of the little ones 
that makes up with a twist.” 

Sarah Hand was almost the only 
person who ever made many words 
with Zerub Throop; but her words 
suited and amused him, and she 
knew it. It was with a sort of crusty 
good humor that he went down into 
the dim and musty north-east parlor 
where Sarah had folded back a single 
shutter to see Mrs. Whapshare. 

The lady rose as he entered, stir- 
ring the gloom and must of the cor- 
ner in which she had -¢ated herself, 
and gathering up, as 1t were, the dark- 
ness into shape with the shadowy 
movement of her black dress. 

Zerub bowed. 

“Mrs. Whapshare,” said the lady. 
“Mrs. Miles Whapshare.” 

Zerub sat down, and waited for 
more. ’ 

“T have come to ask you something, 
Mr. Throop.” 

“Of course,madam. They all do,” 
answered Mr. Throop politely, draw- 
ing down his waistcoat, and leaning 
back in his chair, laying his right 
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foot across his left knee, and folding 
his arms, as a human being in a state 
of siege instinctively barricading him- 
self. 

Mrs. Whapshare looked at him 
quickly. She changed her tone and 
approach. She was not a timid wo- 
man, though she had been ten years 
making up her mind. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I began 
wrong. I mean, I came to tell you 
something.” 

Mr. Throop bowed. 

“You owed my husband, Miles 
Whapshare, fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“Once I did,” answered Mr. 
Throop. 

“Don’t you think —I mean, I do 
think — you owe his children some- 
thing now.” 

“Tn this country, madam, no one 
is persecuted for opinion’s sake. You 


have a perfect right to think so, — 


and — to continue thinking so.” 

Mrs. Whapshare was forced back 
to her questions. “Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Throop?” 

“No, madam. I am quite willing 
to answer any inquiry you would like 
to make. I do not think so.” 

Mrs. Whapshare had to put it in- 
terrogatively again. Otherwise, it 
was plain the conversation was to 
drop, and in like manner would per- 
petually drop. 

“Why, sir?” 

“In the first place, madam, three 
and twenty years ago, Miles Whap- 
share hadn’t any children. Whatever 
responsibilities he undertook after- 
ward, he undertook in the face of his 
business loss. He began the world 
again, as I did. J couldn’t afford 
children,ma’am. In the second place, 
I paid him, as I did everybody else, 
twenty-five cents on the dollar, and 
was discharged. I began again, and 
worked up. If Miles Whapshare 
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didn’t work up, that is simply the dif- 

ference between us. In the third 

place, if I were to call it a debt now, 

how much do you think the debt- 
would be?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know as 
that alters it.” 

“Tl tell you then. Upon fifteen 
thousand dollars, I paid Miles Whap- 
share three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty, leaving eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty. That, at sim- 
ple interest, would by this time just 
about have increased by one and a 
half. Do you think I owe Miles 
Whapshare’s children to-day twenty- 
eight thousand one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars? It is either that or 
nothing.” 

“T think it is likely it is that, then,” 
replied Mrs. Whapshare, with a calm 
indifference to the figures. “But 
they would be glad of a very small 
proportion.” 

“Possibly. Miles Whapshare was. 
But you leave the argument. The ° 
grandchildren might come back with 
their claim, by and by. The world 
doesn’t go trailing on after that fash- 
ion. When things are squared up, 
they are squared. There had to bea 
deluge once, ma’am, and the race be- 
gan again. Pope Gregory had to 
strike ten days out of the year 1582, 
to bring the world’s account down to 
what the sun could pay; and I be- 
lieve you think your sins are settled 
for on much the same principle, don’t 
you? Bankruptcy and discharge 
seem to be taken into the original 
plan of things. At any rate, that is 
what occurs, and there is an accepted 
order forit. Is this all, madam? and 
is your mind satisfied ? ” 

And Zerub Throop arose. 

The woman’s figure in black mov- 
ed: again also, making that shape of 
shadow in the gloomy sofa-corner. . 
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A voice that trembled now came out 
of the shade. 

“Tt seemed to me as if it ought to 
have been, somehow; a few thou- 
sand dollars would have been so much 
to us all this time! and I knew 
you owed it once. You are rich, Mr. 
Throop ; and you have nobody to keep 
your money for.” 

“TI can leave it to cats and dogs 
if I like. I can do as I please with 
my own.” 

“You may think you can,” said 
the widow, speaking firmly again; 
“but it will be as Providence pleases, 
after all.‘ Even the king’s heart is 
in the hand of the Lord.” 

“Very well! Try Providence; 
but, if Providence is any thing like 
Zerub, Throop, it won’t do to begin 
by telling him he owes you an old 
debt on somebody’s else account.” 


“You know about that Mrs. 
Whapshare?” Mr. Throop said, in- 
’ terrogatively, to. Sarah Hand, when 
she was bringing in his dinner, — 
a roasted duck, with port-wine sauce. 
“She’s a pretty comfortable sort of 
person, I should. think.” 

“Well,” answered Sarah, “ folks 
is most alwers pretty comfortable, 
ain’t they, ’xcept the regular give-up 
starvation ones? You see ’em goin’ 
’round ; and they has shoes an’ stock- 
in’s on, an’ gowns, an’ bunnits, or 
coats and hats; an’ they goes in 
somewheres when it rains, or it 
comes night; an’ they git breakfast 
an’ dinner, an’ supper, I’spose, or 
else they wouldn’t be goin’. ’round. 
You don’t see ’em. droppin’ nowheres. 
Of course, they’re comfortable. 


Everybody gets. shook down into. 


some sort of a place. The world’s 
like a hoss-car: they git. in, an’ 
they git out; an’ they’ve: been took 
along between. Some sets down, 
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and some stands up, and some hangs 
on to the straps. Some gits into a 
place at the beginning, and some 
slips into one when somebody else 
gits out. There don’t seem to be no 
rule about it; it regilates itself.” 

“ But Mrs. Whapshare ? — she lives 
in a good house.” 

“They can’t eat shingles and tim- 
bers, though. ’Tain’t like little King 
Boggins.” 

“She has a roof over her head, 
however, and it is her own. She has 
several children.” 

“More. She’s got six.” 

“ All grown up?” 

“Well, the everidge of ’em is. 
Charlotte, she’s eleven. Miles 
Whapshare died ten years ago, and 
didn’t leave much of any thing but 
the old house and the garding and the 
six children and a mess of old store- 
books full of bad debts and tribula- 
tions.” 

“ Been to school ?” 

“Children? Yes, an’ meetin’, an’ 
Sunday-school, right straight along. 
John, he’s got a place in a store. 
They’re nice folks enough. Mis’ 
Whapshare ain’t got much force to 
her, though.” 

“T should think she had done 
pretty well under the circumstances.” 

“That’s just it. She’s a woman 
that’s alwers been under. a lot of 
7em,—clear down. What business 
do folks have to be under the circum- 
stances, I wonder? Why don’t they 
get on top of ’em? What is circum- 
stances made for ?” 

“To stand round, Sarah,” said 
Mr. Throop, in italics. “If you 
knew Latin, you’d see. That’s what 
we’ve got to do with ’em. Keep ’em 
in their places. Make ’em stand 
round ! ” 

“Or git,’ said Sarah senten- 
tiously. 
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Mr. Throop laughed. 

“Bring me a lemon,” he said; and 
Sarah, having done that, understood 
that the conversation was at an end, 
and withdrew, like a circumstance, 
into the kitchen. 

The one course over, Zerub went, 
as was his custom, up stairs to his 
‘wine, his dessert, and his cigar. He 
never ate pastry. A little fruit was 
set upon the round table, in his sanc- 
tum, also a basket of small sweet 
biscuits,— these more especially for 
_the benefit of the cat, to whom he 
fed them ; beside these, a bottle with 
cap of tinfoil over the cork, his 
cigar-holder, tray, and match-box. 
In this company, Mr. Throop always 
read his papers after dinner for an 
hour. The cat, when she had got 
biscuits enough, dozed beside him on 
a soft square sofa-cushion, flung down, 
for her use, upon the floor. Zerub 
pulled her ears once in a while, and 
woke her up to tell her the news, 
and what fre thought about it. 

“ She knows, and she don’t contra- 
dict,” said he. 

To-day, he did not read long. 

“They'll get into a nice mess in 
Europe; won’t they, Tophet? They’ve 
got to, sooner or later; that’s what 
I told the Whapshare woman. The 
world’s never safe from a muddle but 
when it’s just out of one; and, if 
you can’t be safe then for a while, 
what’s the use of the muddle? Hey, 
old cat?” 

Tophet rose lazily, stretched out 
her fore-legs to their farthest pos- 
sible extent, stretched up her hind 
ones, lifting her back into a heap, 
and dropping her neck into a hollow; 
then gathered herself together 
again, with raised and vibrant tail, 
and rubbed and coiled herself round 
her master’s ancles. 

“I wonder how it would seem to 
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do it, old cat? I wonder what she 
would think herself, if I really did? 
See here, now;” and Mr. Throop 
drew forth his great wallet, and 
therefrom took a slip of white paper, 
such as he kept ready for bills and 
receipts. He dipped a pen into an 
inkstand that stood upon the table, 
and wrote four lines. 

“That would do it.” 

He was only thinking now, not 
soliloquizing. Mr. Throop never did 
that foolish thing ; he only talked out 
now and then, in scraps, to the cat. 

He sat holding that which he had 
from a queer impulse written, fancy- 
ing queer what-ifs, about it. 

“That would do it. Give that 
woman this slip of paper, and it turns 
her life right over for her, ’tother side 
up again,—the side she hasn’t seen 
for ten, twenty years, perhaps, by 
that time, no, nor ever; and it alters 
six lives after her’s. 

“T don’t suppose anybody ever 
wrote exactly such a note as that; 
couldn’t, be discounted. It would 
stand good, though, when the time 
came. Mrs. Whapshare, two things 
are between you and this slip of 
paper,—my will, and my life. I can, 
and I can not. There comes in free 
agency, and all the rest of it. It is 
certain that I either shall or shall 
not turn this freak into fact. 
Certain somewhere. Where? In 
time, or Providence? Providence 
may meddle with such things; but 
Inever came across Providence 
amongst ’em, that’s all. I’ve had 
my way to work up; and I’ve been 
left pretty much to myself: and I’ve 
worked it. I’m left to myself now. 
Am I though? How do I know? 

“See here, what if I do neither? 
What if I leave it to Providence to 
finish it, if it will?” 

There was a small blank in one of 
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the four lines. Zerub Throop dipped 
his pen again, and filled the space 
with two words. He turned it over, 
and indorsed it with a date and a 
sentence. Then he laid down the 
pen, and sat folding and rolling the 
paper abstractedly several minutes 
until he held it in a tight round, like 
a very small Catherine-wheel, be- 
tween his finger and his thumb. 

“ Would it ever fire off?” he won- 
dered. 

In the same whimsical, half-volun- 
tary way, as if letting his vagary, 

. that he might stop at any point, run 
on with him, he tore a bit of tinfoil 
from the sheath that had covered his 

. bottle, and rolled it again, carefully 
and compactly, in that. He folded and 
pressed and smoothed the foil around 
it, and welded it into a silvery ball. 

“Did you ever see a secret, To- 
phet?” he said to the cat. “That’s 
asecret. That’s the sort of thing it 
is, when you take it out of your mind, 
and look at it.” 

Then he sat holding it again, 
amusing himself so,— playing pas- 
sively, as it were, with fate and pos- 
sibility,— others’ fate that he thought 
he held first in his own mind and 
will, now that he had taken it out, 
and looked at it, between his thumb 
and finger. 

But what was he to do next, or not 
to do, seeing he had given it up to 
Providence ? Providence would 
neither put it by, out of his thumb 
and finger, nor throw it away. 

“T won’t destroy the thing,” he 
said. “T’ll go as far as that, and 
then itis out of my hands. I'll leave 
it loose on creation. Things have to 


go somewhere. What difference will 
it make to me?” 

He laid it out of his fingers, on the 
table, — anywhere, as it happened to 
fall. 
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“That’s all between you and me, 
Tophet,” he said. 

“ Wi—ai—o!” answered the cat. 

“ And —the post, Tophet; you and 
me and the post. What do people 
mean by the post?” 

Then he took his hat and cane, and 
went off for his afternoon walk. 

Zerub Throop was not an ill-souled 
man ; he was only a strange, solitary 
one,— grown selfish and one-brained 
through solitariness, and through hay- 
ing “ worked his way up.” 

Sarah Hand came up stairs, found 
the door hooked back that she might 
enter, carried off the empty bottle, 
the fruit-basket, and the torn bit of 
tinfoil that was evidently rubbish, 
beside it. She picked up the round 
bright ball, looked at it, turned it 
over, saw that it was folded, not 
crumpled, and laid it into the little 
grooved lid at the top of: Mr. Throop’s 
writing-desk, to keep company with 
an old knife, a bit of sealing-wax, 
some used pens, and a piece of india- 
rubber. Sarah Hand never “cleared 
up” any thing that could by any pos- 
sibility ever be called for or thought 
of again. There were old bits of 
paper, scribbled with temporary cal- 
culations, tucked between the leaves 
of his blotting-book, thrust into his 
match-box, and clasped among the 
notes and scraps in his little gilt fin- 
ger-clip, that had been dusted over 
and replaced for month after month, 
even year after year. 

So, when Zerub came home, there 
the secret lay, taken care of by Prov- 
idence and Sarah Hand. There it 
continued to lie for several weeks; till, 
one day, when he lifted the grooved 
lid to find something that was under- 
neath, the silvery ball rolled out at 
the end, and upon the table, and down 
to the floor. 

Zerub looked at it. “It’s out of 
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my keeping,” said he; “I’ve nothing 
to do with it.” And he let it lie. 

Sarah Hand picked it up when she 
swept next day, and dropped it into 
the bronze match-box, where it fell to 
the bottom, among some stray tacks 
and screws and buttons ‘that were 
safe there from being lost or wasted, 
and also from ever being drafted to 
any earthly use. 

Zerub did not ask for it, or look for 
it. It had fairly got beyond his 
knowledge now, as when one wilfully 
loses count of some sound or motion 
one has pained one’s self involuntarily 
in following, and is thankful to let go. 
One night, months after, he upset his 
match-box in the dark. The dust 
that fell from it got brushed up in the 
morning, the tacks and screws and but- 
tons put back again, and nobody, of 
course, thought of or recollected any 
thing more; until, that same after- 
noon, sitting with his wine and his 


paper and his cigar, Zerub saw the 
cat claw something from under the 
edge of the low, broad base of his 
round table, give it a pat, to try if it 
had life and fun in it, and send it 
shining across the floor. 
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“ Why, that’s” — said Zerub; but, 
before he came to the exclamation 
point at the end of his sentence, 
Tophet was after it again; and a sec- 
ond buffet drove it straight before his © 
eyes to the one possible spot where 
it could get lost out of that room, — 
down the open lips of the old-fash- 
ioned, brass-valved register. 

“That’s all!” said Zerub, with a 
deliberate period. “Nothing is lost 
while you know where it is. But it’s 
none of our business; is it, black cat?” 

They two knew; and they never 
told. 

Afterwards, Zerub Throop lived on 
for the space of two years and five 
months, and gathered to himself his 
interests and his dividends, and 
smoked his cigar daily after his din- 
ner: but he never spoke again with 
Miles Whapshare’s widow, or put her 
name again to any paper that he 
wrote or caused to be written; and at 
the end of this time, suddenly, and 
in the midst of his strength, he 
turned away from all these things, as 
if he had never striven for or pos- 
sessed them, and went, as we all go, 
to “ work his way ” up farther. 
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FROM EURIPIDES. 


Hecuba. — Stay me, then, with my daugh 


; give the soil, 


Give the dread shade a double 
Ulysses. — Her death’s enough ; and we 


Victim on victim 


: would he 


Hecuba. — I must die with my daughter! 


Ulysses. — 


Must? And what lord 


Rules over me to rob me of my slave? 
Hecuba. — When the oak falls, does not the ivy fall ? 
So must I follow her! 
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THE CHURCH 


Tue national Church of England 
represents the national life of Eng- 
land. Its history is the history of 
England, exhibited by the historian, 
perhaps in forms different from the 
methods either of parliaments or of 
armies, but showing none the less 
the real movement to and fro, up and 
‘down, right and left, of the people of 
England. One and another endea- 
vor has been made, generally by de- 
vout religionists among its clergy, to 
separate it from the political life of 
England; but the same sturdy com- 
mon sense which made England “a 
nation of rebels” in Czsar’s time, 
and, on the whole, made Englishmen 
the worst of Papists, even in the 
days of the nominal supremacy of 
‘Rome, closes the ears of the people 
of England against the songs either 
of evangelical independents or of 
chasuble-clad ritualists, trying to se- 
duce them to cut loose from the hold 
of government on their ecclesiastical 
- concerns. Whether this appeal is sung 
to the tune of Duke Street, or chant- 
ed in procession by thurifers, it is all 
one to England. She has a national 
church, in which laymen have a voice 
bouder than priests, in which the right 
hand of the layman comes down far 
heavier in the scales than the crosier 
of the bishop. The decision of the 
law lords weighs far more than all 
rhetoric or intoning or argumenta- 
‘tion, whether of platform, pulpit, or 
‘episcopal throne. England has tried 
this experiment of “ Erastianism,” 
with exceptions longer or shorter, 
since the days of St. Austin. She 
had tried it without any exception 
since the days of Henry VIII.; and, 
in the mass, it is evident that Eng- 
land is satisfied with the position. 


OF ENGLAND. 


It is equally certain, that, among the 
clergy of the English Church, there 
are always to be found those who, 
eager in controversy, or certain that 
they and theirs are better fitted to 
direct affairs than are the mass of 
men, protest against any union 
with the government of the State as 
eagerly as could the most independ- 
ent of dissenters. Such disputants 
attempt to show that the government 
of England is but a machine for sec- 
ular purposes, and that the church 
and its affairs are profaned when 
touched by its sacrilegious hands. 
Their argument, for full consistency, 
would require the assertion, that no 
religious elements go to the making 
up of a great statesman; that no 
religious convictions rule in the hearts 
of judges or of privy councillors; 
that no divine element of conscience 
governs legislators when they dis- 
charge their duties. Of course, no 
such disputants would make a state- 
ment in words as sweeping as this; 
but none the less is it their habit, 
consciously or unconsciously, to allude 
to the appointment ,of church digni- 
taries by the Crown, and to the decis- 
ion of church controversies by legal 
tribunals, as if they were the irreli- 
gious solutions of questions purely 
divine. There survives among the 
Protestant clergy of England, as we 
are sorry to say there survives among 
the Protestant clergy of America, no 
little of the Romanist assumption, 
that the clergy constitute the church 
in some way in which the Christian 
laity do not constitute it. America, 
as it happens, was founded by a 
set of men who left home, — though 
home were England, — precisely that 
they might freely protest against 
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this theory that church and clergy 
are identical. The American clergy- 
man who clings to it disowns the 
“ancestry from which he springs. In 
England, the same habit comes in, 
fed by theological education, and by 
the flattery which fools pour out upon 
favored ministers. It is, of course, 
encouraged by the avowal of the 
Roman ecclesiastics that the clergy 
are the church in a peculiar sense. 
Even were this not so, it is but hu- 
man nature that a body of men, set 
aside to the service of a particular 
institution, should think they have 
really the whole responsibility of that 
institution. What gardener does not 
think that he knows better than his 
master who may and who may not 
have flowers from the conservatory ? 
What coachman does not know better 
than his mistress how far and by 
which road she shall decide to drive ? 

Thanks to such determination on 


the part, of its clergy of different 
schools, the Church of England, “as 
by LAw established,” is constantly 
tossed high and low by tempests, 
which shake it, indeed, to its topmost 


pennons. It is true that the howlings 
of those tempests do not echo very far; 
but, to those within their sound, little 
else is audible for the moment. It may 
even be feared that the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise are, in 
a measure, silenced by the roar. Of 
every contest, however, the end is the 
same. Wild with the excitement of 
battle, the disputants haul each other, 
by forms known to themselves, and 
mostly unintelligible to persons out- 
side. their phalanx, before one and 
another tribunal. By slow proces- 
sion, in the wonderful delays and 
complications of English law, the 
cases advance, step after halt, halt af- 
ter step, with pauses of long months, 
not unfavorable to second thought, 
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till they come into one great lion’s 
mouth, which closes upon all. This | 
is the audience-chamber of the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council. 

Below this high tribunal, there are 
strange tribunals of mysterious names. 
In one of them, “ the court of arches,” 
the venerable Dr. Lushington, “ after 
a youth and manhood spent in the 
stormy struggles of queens and kings, 

of emancipation and reform, of adju- 
dications of shipwrecks, and the rights 
of empires, has enjoyed the singular 
lot, between his seventieth and eighty- 
third years, of being called, four times 
over, to preside as arbiter of the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of 

England.” If, however, the dispu- 
tants be not satisfied with the decis- 
ion of such tribunals, their case 
comes, in theory, to the queen sitting 
in council; and in practice, as we 
have said, to the judicial committee 
of that council. At the last great ap- 
peal, this committee consisted of four 
law lords, —all of whom had held, or 
might have held, the great seal,— of 

the two archbishops, and of the Bishop 
of London.. People who look on, as 
we do, from afar, are prone to say 
that this was no mean tribunal for 
such a decision, seeing what men are 
apt to be made lord high chancel- 

lors, and what men ought to be made 
bishops of London and archbishops of 

York and Canterbury. Be this as it 
may, the decision of this tribunal — 
which, whether it be august or no, is at 
least final — steadily speaks the same 

word to the angry contestants. Al- 

ways they are told that the national - 
Church of England, as such, cares 

nothing for the controversies, as to 
detail, of her members. She will not 
restrict nor hamper them; no, not by 

a hair. With every appeal, the lib- 
erty of worship and of belief of a 
loyal child of the Church of England 








is wider, simpler, and less restrained 
than ever. 

Of the successive discussions which 
have thus agitated the English Church 
in the last quarter century, we have 
now what may really be kept and 
cited as the history, in the collected 
essays of Dean Stanley. That 
history must be written by some one 
within the arena of controversy. To 
say truth, no one outside of it could 
possibly be familiar enough with the 
detail, with the methods of fence and 
attack, nay, even with the probable 
motives and inspirations, of the com- 
batants. Granting this, it would be 
difficult to find, for persons like our- 
selves, far from the scene of battle, a 
historian more competent; it would 
be impossible to find one who so com- 
mands attention, and, by his loyalty 
and wish for impartiality, compels 
sympathy. 

We have aright to say, indeed, that, 
quite aside from the merits of these 
essays, it would be hard to estimate 
the debt which thinking men in ac- 
tion, in England and in this country, 
owe to Dean Stanley. Quarter of a 
century ago, his name became widely 
known as the biographer of his wife’s 
father, Dr. Arnold, who has been, for 
England and America, one of: the 
great apostles of this century. Once 
and again since, as something has 
transpired in England more hopeful 
or more courageous than we thought 
we had a right to look for, the inter- 
pretation of the victory has been, 
that it was one of Arnold’s scholars 
who wrought all out so well. And 
who will pretend to number the lives 
of men and women who never saw 
Dr. Arnold, and never heard of 
Rugby till they read his life, who 


1 Essays on Church and State. By Arthur P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
John Murray. 1870. 


London: 
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gratefully acknowledge that that life 
came to them as a new inspiration for 
practical duty and real religion, in 
the midst of controversy, of pre- 
tended faith, and of what the con- 
temporary satirist was teaching them 
to call “sham”? Had Dr. Stanley 


never done other duty than to intro- 


duce Arnold to the world he serves so 
well, it would be enough to be grate- 
ful for. We say “to the world,”— 
for, as often happens, the widest in- 
fluences of Arnold did not begin till a 
well-wrought biography really re- 
vealed him both to a country which 
had not appreciated him while he lived, 
and to other countries allied to his own 
in destiny,— which could not know 
what he was till his life could be 
written down for them. . 

While other distinguished pupils 
of Arnold have been doing the work 
he taught them to do, as Hodson 
did, as the Spottiswoodes have done, 
as Tom Hugbes is doing, and Matthew 
Arnold, his more distinguished son- 
in-law has been able, in a faithful 
scholarship, to go on in the career 
which Arnold had marked out for him- 
self as an historian. No man would 
have enjoyed more than Dr. Arnold, 
Stanley’s successive books on the 
Eastern Church and on the Jewish 
Church; nor the studies of Eastern 
geography, the results of which so 
light up those histories. These books 
also have a curious vein of the Rugby 
vitality in them, ag the little Canter- 
bury volume has. The Oxford pro- 
fessor of to-day, without following in 
the footsteps of him who died just as 
his Oxford work began, shows his 
spirit in research, and reminds us of 
his method, even in language. More 
than all other English writers, in his 
books on the Old Testament, has he 
lifted all that part of Scripture to a 
fair place in the estimate of a genera- 




















tion which was willing enough to 
throw it overboard. And, in what he 
has written of the Greek Church, he 
has illustrated, as no other English 
writer has done, the real uses to be 
gained in what we may call vital the- 
ology, by the study of the fathers, and 
of the controversies of early centuries. 
Most readers, in fact, owe all that they 
do know of the present Greek Church 
tohim. It may be said that this is 
not much to say; but it is a satisfac- 
tion that one guide should do his work 
so thoroughly. 

While occupied in the travels 
and studies which have their fruit 
in those well-known volumes, Dr. 
Stanley has none the less engaged 
loyally in the best effort of his time 
for keeping the Church of England 
even with the age, and has never let 
any of the struggles in which parti- 
sans have engaged pass by him with- 
out a manly word in favor of free 
speech, of mutual respect, and of 
Christian conciliation. Indeed, if he 
had failed to do this, he would have 
been no true representative of the 
Arnold school; of which the least that 
we can say is, that Arnold would 
have had all men study ancient his- 
tory in the light given by present 
life, and would have had them direct 
present life in the light given by 
ancient history. Not satisfied, then, 
with his place in clerical councils, of 
whatever name, Dean Stanley has 
once and again presented to the outer 
world, not otherwise admitted into 
the arcana of Jerusalem Chambers 
and Courts of Arches, an intelligible 
view of the real questions at issue. 
And he has never lacked courage to 
show what seems to him the generous 
and permanent solution of such ques- 
tions. He has done this from time 
to time in essays in leading journals, 
which circulate in an atmosphere un- 
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known to those magazines which bear 
the imprint of sect or denomination. 
While the cockatoos and parrots, and 
even the tigers and lions, of ecclesias- 
tical warfare, are stalking up and 
down in fury in the cages which have 
been constructed for them, petted by 
their keepers, and biscuit-fed by their 
admirers, there is a broader range of 
thought, life, and motive, — far away, 
indeed, from Jardin des Plantes or 
from zodlogical gardens, — in which 
true students of Nature and true 
teachers of her secrets are learning 
and are explaining what is never 
known to those who are hoodwinked 
or are cabined by the necessities of 
denominational organization. 

It happens thus, that, for readers 
outside of England, opinion has been 
largely moulded by Dr. Stanley’s 
essays on the controversies in Eng- 
land, ever since the publication of one 
of the most celebrated of them in 
“The Edinburgh Review” of 1850. 
In that quarterly, and in Frazer's 
and Macmillan’s monthlies, he. has 
from time to time interpreted the 
position of affairs, in papers which 
have been widely copied and intelli- 
gently studied. Their wit and bril- 
liancy have given them entrance where 
more lumbering craft could not find 
the way. In this country, for in- 
stance, readers take little account of 
“ Reports of Commissions,” or eccle- 
siastical votes in Parliament, far less 
of debates in convention, or of that 
pamphlet-skirmish, with very small 
arms, which is perennial in the Church 
of England. But a brilliant, intelli- 
gible, or truly wise article on the con- 
dition and prospect of affairs, in one 
of the leading English journals, is at 
once reprinted here, and becomes the 
text of discussion, we might almost 
say the foundation of opinion, in cir- 
cles interested in such matterse This 
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really celebrated article by Dr. Stan- 
ley, in “ The Edinburgh Review ” for 
July, 1850, nominally on “ The Gor- 
ham Controversy,” but really on the 
whole attitude of the English Church 
towards the civil government, may be 
said to be the authority to which half 
the intelligent men in America look 
back as the basis of their opinions on 
such matters. It was in that article 
that the happy expression, “ Broad 
Church ” first appears. “The Church 
is, by the very conditions of its being, 
not High nor Low, but Broad.” In 
republishing this paper, Dr. Stanley 
tells us that this happy epigram, 
which involves a truth so great that 
it seems hard to call it an epigram, 
was the suggestion of Arthur Clough. 
Among all the brilliants which that 
poet scattered behind him before his 
early loss to us, this phrase, so hap- 
pily expressing the real strength of 
the church, by whose policy and 
methods he was so tried, will probably 
survive the longest. 

These leading essays of Dean 
Stanley’s, written from time to time 
as histories of the greater struggles 
in the Church of England, are now 
collected. With them are speeches 
and other addresses, which he has de- 
livered on occasions of ecclesiastical 
importance. The larger part of the 
new volume, therefore, makes up, as 
we have said, a contemporary history, 
sufficiently connected and lighted up 
by brilliant passages of detail of the 
wars of the Church of England for a 
quarter of a century. 

First in order of these wars was 
“The Gorham Controversy,” when 
a very High-Church bishop refused 
to “institute” a very Low-Church 
clergyman, because he did not answer, 
to the satisfaction of the prelate, one 
hundred and forty-nine questions, 
some of them involving the question 
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of baptismal regeneration. Next of 
the important wars came that Titanic 
conflict, in which even bishops and 
archbishops descended from the clouds 
on the “ Essays and Reviews.” Next, 
in the order here treated, are the 
ritualistic controversies. Next is the 
Colenso struggle; and last, and 
searcely ended now, is the Irish- 
Church question. More or less closely 
connected with these, as in all history, 
there are minor discussions. Midway 
in the course of them is the armistice, 
when a cessation of wordy strife en- 
sued because brave men were dying 
in the Crimean war. In such a crisis, 
even the kings of Episcopal thrones 


“ Sat still with awful eye.” 


All of these questions involve, of 
course, the central question of tests; 
and that question is considered in a 
letter devoted specially to it. The 
relation of Church and State, dis- 
cussed of course in all the essays, is 
separately treated in one paper, bear- 
ing that title. 


“The Gorham Controversy,” so 
called, was based on these circum- 
stances. The Rev. Mr. Gorham was, 
in 1847, presented by Lord Chancel- 
lor Cottenham to a living in the 
diocese of Exeter. Dr. Philpotts, 
the bishop of Exeter, upon proceed- 
ing to “institute” him, “put him 
through” an examination of one 
hundred and forty-nine questions, 
lasting for six days; and being dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Gorham’s answers 
on baptismal regeneration, which Mr. 
Gorham held to be conditional and 
not absolute, refused institution. On 
this, Mr. Gorham proceeded to com- 
pel the bishop by process of law. 
After the long and intricate methods 
of the ecclesiastical courts had been 
exhausted, the case was decided in 
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the favor of Mr. Gorham, on the 
8th of March, 1850. 

The judgment of the committee, 
which, as we have said, is at English 
law a final judgment, affirms again, 
that Calvinism, if men want to be 
Calvinists, has a legitimate place 
within the Church of England. The 
Episcopal Church of America is so 
indoctrinated by the Calvinism intro- 
duced into its pulpits by preachers 
trained outside its body, that Episco- 
palians here may well be surprised 
that the question was ever raised 
there. The judgment of the privy 
council, wise, just, and dispassionate, 
announced in legal terms what Lord 
Chatham expressed, when he spoke 
of “The Popish Liturgy, the Calvin- 
istic Articles, and the Arminian 
Clergy.” The special subject which 
demanded adjudication was the ques- 
tion whether a Calvinistic clergyman 
had any place in the church. But, 
substantially, the decision went so far 
as to give a place in the church to 
any clergyman, Arminian or Calvin- 
istic,. High or Low, who, in good 
faith, could give his assent to the 
creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles. 

In the next great tempest in the 
storm-ridden church, the High-Church 
people, — Puseyites, as we used to say 
conveniently, —and the evangelical 
people, who had but just now been in 
controversy the most fierce, joined 
hands in the most intimate alliance. 
This time it was “the Essayists,” as 
people called them, almost as if 
there were no other essayists in the 
world, — the seven writers, one of 
whom is now a bishop in the English 
Church, to whom the bitter wit of 
controversy gave the unjust title, bor- 
rowed from the Greek tragedy, of the 
“Seven against Christ ;” it was these 
learned writers against whom the two 
extreme bodies of the English Church 
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waged war. Dr. Stanley’s history of 
that controversy, published in “The 
Edinburgh Review” for July, 1864, 
will be freshly remembered. It is 
fairly dramatic in some of its narra- 
tive; and there were passages in the 
discussion which gave room for deco- 
rous humor. Once more, with pitiless 
impartiality, the Gallios of the judi- 
cial committee refused to condemn 
the supposed heretics, and indeed 
made it almost certain that the 
Church of England had no heresy. 
One is reminded of Keble’s half-sad 
confession, that her thunders are 
“sleeping thunders.” The decision 
of the judicial committee is so impor- 
tant for the advancing liberty of the 
Christian Church everywhere, that we 
copy Dr. Stanley’s abstract of it. 
The question had first come before 
Dr. Lushington, remembered in 
America as an admiralty lawyer as 
long ago as the war of 1812, and yet 
again inthe trial of Queen Caroline. 
There is a connection at English law, 
which we do not understand, between 
prize cases in admiralty and questions 
of heresy. Dr. Lushington decided, 
on the whole, in favor of the Essay- 
ists : — 


“ Guiding himself by the principles laid 
down in the Gorham judgment, — the 
Magna Charta, as it has been truly called, 
of the liberties of the English Church,— 
he at once discarded all questions of bib- 
lical interpretation and criticism as en- 
tirely beyond and beside the range of the 
Articles or Prayer-Book. All charges of 
heresy, founded on questions of author- 
ship or date, of parabolical or historical 
construction, of prediction or of proph- 
ecy, all charges founded on general im- 
pressions of the scope and design of the 
book, he set aside with an impartial cour- 
age, the more remarkable because it was 
evident that he himself, to some degree, 
shared the popular alarm which the 
book had. awakened. On the only pas- 
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sage in the formularies (the answer of 
the deacon in the ordination service) that 
might have seemed to bear on the extent 
of belief to be required in the various 
parts of the canonical Scriptures, he 
placed a construction which admits the 
widest latitude that the extreme Essay- 
ist ever claimed.” - 


But Dr. Lushington found the Es- 
sayists guilty on five points out of 
the multitude with which they were 
charged. They stoutly refused to be 
acquitted, unless they were wholly 
acquitted; and, like a greater here- 
tic, they appealed unto Cesar. In 
their turn, they came before the judi- 
cial committee. Had Punch been 
deeply read enough in church history, 
we should have had a cartoon, with 
modern faces, of Paul in chains be- 
fore Nero, Seneca, and Burrhus. Their 
fate was as happy as Paul’s after his 
first hearing, on his trial. 


“We have seen, that, by Dr. Lushing- 


ton’s judgment, ample freedom was left to 
all detailed criticism of the sacred text, 
so long as it did not go to the length of 
denying the canonicity of any one of the 
canonical books. The questions whether 
there be one Isaiah or two; two Zecha- 
riahs or three; who wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and who wrote the Penta- 
teuch ; whether Job and Jonah be histor- 
ical or parabolical; whether the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah and second Psalm be 
directly or indirectly prophetic; what are 
the precise limits of the natural and pre- 
ternatural; what is the relative weight of 
internal and external evidence ; whether 
the Apocalypse refers to the Emperor 
Nero, or the Pope of Rome, — are deter- 
mined to be alike open to all clergymen 
of the English Church. In the course of 
the pleadings before the privy council, 
two charges were abandoned by the pros- 
ecutors themselves: one, that which in- 
sisted on the necessity of a distinction be- 
tween the covenanted and uncovenanted 
mercies of God; the other, turning on a 
phase of the controversy of justification. 


There remained, however, three 
questions which called out all the 
learning and all the asperity of all 
the counsellors. 


“ The first question raised was as to the 
doctrine of the Church of England on 
the divine authority and inspiration of the 
Bible. The general fact of their divine 
authority and inspiration was admitted by 
both parties; but the doctrine main- 
tained by the prosecutors, and alleged to 
have been contradicted by the Essayists, 
amounted to this (we quote the perspicu- 
ous language in which it is drawn out by 
the judicial committee) : — 

“«Every part of the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments, upon 
any subject whatever, however uncon- 
nected with religious faith and moral 
duty, was written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit.’ 

“The doctrine maintained by the Es- 
sayists (again we sum up their position in 
the same lucid language) is this : — 

“<The Bible was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, that has ever dwelt, and still dwells, 
in the Church; which dwelt also in the 
sacred writers of holy ‘scripture, and 
which will aid and illuminate the minds 
of those who read holy scripture, trusting 
to receive the guidance and assistance of 
that Spirit.’ 

“ And again, that, inasmuch as holy 
scripture containeth all things necessary 
for salvation from the revelations of the 
Holy Spirit, the Bible may well be de- 
nominated ‘Holy,’ and said to be ‘the 
Word of God,’ ‘God’s Word written,’ 
or, ‘Holy Writ;’ yet that those terms 
cannot be affirmed to be clearly predi- 
cated of every statement and representa- 
tion contained in every part of the Old 
and New Testaments.” 

“ Of the remaining questions, one turned 
on a hope expressed, that, at the day of 
judgment, those men who are not admitted 
to happiness may be so dealt with as that 
‘the perverted may be restored,’ and ‘ all, 
both small and great, may ultimately find 
a refuge in the bosom of the universal 
Parent.’ The judges came to their con- 
clusion after a few weighty arguments, 
founded on the well-known ambiguity of 











the original words translated by the Eng- 
lish word ‘everlasting,’ op -the liberty of 
opinion which has always existed, without 
restraint, among eminent English divines 
on this subject, and on the fact that the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as now established, 
omitted that, which, in the original arti- 
cles of 1852, had stood as the forty-second, 
and condemned the doctrine that ‘all men 
will be saved at the length.’ Their con- 
clusion was, that ‘they do not find in the 
formularies any such distinct declaration 
of our church upon the subject as to re- 
quire them to condemn as penal the ex- 
pression of hope by a clergyman, that 
even the ultimate pardon of the wicked, 
who are condemned in the day of judg- 
ment, may be consistent with the will of 
Almighty God.’ 

“ The last charge to be noticed was that 
extracted from an ambiguous hint, that 
‘justification by faith might mean the 
peace of mind, or sense of divine ap- 
proval, which comes of trust ina right- 
eous God, rather than a fiction of merit 
by transfer.’ The judges are in doubt as 
to what was actually meant; but they de- 
clare that the important eleventh article, 
the only one which treats directly of justi- 
fication by faith, is wholly silent as to the 
‘merits of Jesus Christ being transferred 
to us; that therefore they cannot declare 
it to be penal for a clergyman to speak of 
merit by transfer as a fiction, however 
unseemly that word may be when used in 
connection with such a subject.” 


So the sceptical seven were acquit- 
ted through and through, and walked 
forth unharmed. The rage and dis- 
tress of their persecutors could hardly 
restrain itself. It is very funny to 
us, looking at it across the water, 
and from the vantage of habit in the 
liberty in which Christ has made us 
free. But the decision was terrible 
to them. Eleven thousand clergy- 
men were induced, possibly by crook 
in some cases, and possibly by Hook 
in others, to sign a protest against 
the lax doctrine of the decision in 
regard to the Scriptures. But, as 
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happened once before when witnesses 
were sought to make a protest, their 
witness did not agree together. It 
was hardly to be expected that High- 
Church Puseyites and Low-Church 
Evangelicals should find themselves 
in very precise accord. The protest 
of the eleven thousand hurt nobody. 
Its last echo was heard when Dr. Tem- 
ple of Rugby was made a bishop. 
The next great controversy of these 
twenty years rose around Bishop Co- 
lenso and his heresies. The theories 
this prelate advanced are so mild in 


‘comparison with the heresies held 


by most intelligent men, in all parts 
of the world, that the excitement 
caused by them has been rather mat- 
ter of wonder in Germany, France, 
and America. We are tempted to 
say, therefore, that we believe that 
the exaggerated horror with which 
the Colenso books were met in Eng- 
land was due to a sensitive feeling, 
that, for the first time, the argument 
presented was presented in a_partic- 
ularly English way, to that part of his 
nature where the Englishman is 
specially sensitive. The English 
pride themselves on their common 
sense, and, with reason, on their 
mathematical precision and their 
honesty. It was, as we believe, be- 
cause Dr. Colenso brought his math- 
ematics to bear in his theology that 
English divines thought him particu- 
larly dangerous. Geology, general 
archeology, even physiology and bot- 
any, could somehow be got round; 
but the English mind will not bear 
any trifling with the mathematics. 
Dr. Colenso had written their school 
arithmetics for them; and, when he 
brought the multiplication table to 
bear on the verbal accuracy of the 
Pentateuch, the people of England 
would listen to him. Men might be 
willing to suppose, that, in some mys- 
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terious sense, God gave into Moses’ 
hands two slabs of stone, carved with 
Hebrew characters; but when Dr. 
Colenso asked them whether they be- 
lieved that seventy-two persons mul- 
tiplied into three millions, by natural 
descent, in four generations, such peo- 
ple said flatly that they did not be- 
lieve that at all. They could not be 
made to believe it, or to say they 
believed it; which, in close commu- 
nions, answers as well. Bishop Co- 
lenso presented a square issue, and 
it was a mathematical issue ; and that 
was the reason his work was dreaded 
more than any of Lowth’s, or Mil- 
man’s, or Stanley’s. 

It must be confessed, at the same 
time, that Dr. Colenso, though with 
the best of motives, did much of his 
work in a very provoking way. 
When a man takes the raptures, the 
mysteries, and the sweet solace of the 
Book of Psalms, the common treasure 
of devotion of all Israel, of all Chris- 
tendom, ami indeed of half Islam, 
and tells you that he has counted all 
the words, and finds, that, in certain 
Psalms, “ God” is mentioned seventy- 
seven times, and “Jehovah” only 
forty-three; while, in certain others, 
“ Jehovah” is mentioned one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine times, and 
“God” only seventeen, the first 
thing you are tempted to say to him 
is, that you wish he would stick to 
making arithmetics, and leave to you 
your judgment of inspiration, — 

“Pursue thy vegetable loves, 
But leave thou mine to me.” 

To no man could this temptation 
have been stronger than to Dean 
Stanley. It is because he is a poet 
that he is so successful an expositor 
of Scripture. There is no English 
author of distinction whom the dry 
statements of the South African 
mathematician can annoy more sen- 
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sitively. But when thé question 
came up, whether this dry arithme- 
tician should be crowded out from the 
Eaglish Church for his arithmetic, 
this sensitive poet, this popular au- 
thor, this favorite at court, is as loyal 
to him as he could have been to a 
brother. There is no finer speech in 
the forensic eloquence of our time 
than his impromptu defence of the 
abused bishop, when, after the fash- 
ion of such tribunals, the Lower 
House of Convocation, an assembly 
of the clergy of the Church, tried 
to pronounce on him what in Amer- 
ica we call a “snap judgment.” The 
personal allusion with which that ad- 
mirable address closes is an appeal 
as generous and loyal, and, we may 
say, as eloquent, as is on record : — 


“TI have mentioned various illustrious 
divines of former'times, whom you must 
involve in this same sweeping condemna- 
tion if you affirm the judgment of the 
Bishop of Capetown against the Bishop 
of Natal. But I dare say, as has often 
happened in these matters, a live dog 
seems better than a dead lion; and there-- 
fore I would call your attention to the 
fact, that, among living prelates and cler- 
gymen of this Church of England, there 
are, on some of these points, perhaps 
thousands, on others hundreds, who hold 
the same principles as those which have 
been condemned by the Bishop of Cape- 
town, but against whom you have not 
proposed, and dare not propose, to insti- 
tute proceedings. I have mentioned 
several prelates; I might mention many 
obscure clergymen. I might mention one 
whom you all know, who certainly on 
some of these matters has openly ex- 
pressed the same opinions, I mean in prin- 
ciple, as the Bishop of Natal. I might 
mention one who, although on some of 
these awful and mysterious questions he 
has expressed no direct opinion, yet has 
ventured to say that the Pentateuch is 
not the work of Moses; who has ventured 
to say that the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves rise infinitely by our being able to 
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acknowledge both that poetical character, 
and also the historical incidents, in their 
true historical reality ; who has ventured 
to say that the narratives of those histori- 
cal incidents are colored not unfrequently 
by the necessary infirmities which belong 
to the human instruments by which they 
were conveyed: and that individual is 
the one who now addresses you. If you 
pronounce against the Bishop of Natal on 
grounds such as these, you must remem- 
ber-that there is one close at hand, whom 
perhaps even with the Bishop of Oxford, 
certainly with Jeremy Taylor, and with 
Athanasius in former times, you will be 
obliged to condemn. I am not unwilling 
to take my place, if so be, beside the dis- 
tinguished prelate who presides over the 
great diocese in which I once resided. I 
am not unwilling to take my place with 
Gregory of Nyssa, with Jerome, and with 
Athanasius; but, in that same goodly 
company, I shall find the despised and 
rejected Bishop of Natal. At least, deal 
out the same measure to me that you deal 
to him; at least, judge for all a righteous 
judgment. Deal out the same measure 
to those who are well befriended, and who 
are present, as to those who are unbe- 
friended and absent. That is the rule 
which ought to guide your judgment ; and 
that is the rule which I beg to submit to 
you in this case.” 


These words, in the mouth of a 
chaplain to the queen, a dean of 
Westminster, highly connected at 
court, are indeed noble. 

The argument on tests and sub- 
scription is condensed, in an instruc- 
tive letter to Dr. Tait, now the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, published in 
the year 1863. It deserves to be 
studied with patient. care, particu- 
larly by those dogmatists in the 
Church who are its worst heresiarchs, 
who, always forgetting that the letter 
always killeth, are still hoping for 
forms of words which may express 
that which is above and beyond for- 
mal expression. Such lovers of form, 
whether the form be a word or a rag 
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or a gesture, are, when we speak 
Greek, called Idolaters. It must be 
that Dr. Stanley’s judicious sugges- 
tions had their deserved weight in 
the preparation of the new form, 
adopted unanimously by a royal com- 
mission in place of all the old sub- 
scriptions, and enacted as law on the 
5th of July, 1865. It is certainly 
the minimum of subscription, as it 
was meant to be. We commend it 
to the careful study of Andover and 
of Princeton ; of American bishops, 
of Universalist conventions, and of 
Unitarian conferences. Our Method- 
ist brethren have perhaps, in prac- 
tice, gained a like liberty. The in- 
nocent words are these, — 


“I, A. B., do solemnly make the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

“T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of ordering of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. I believe the doc- 
trine of the united Church of England 
and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and, in 
public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, I will use the form in the said 
book prescribed, and none other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful au- 
thority.” 


Of course, the inevitable question 
returns, “ What do you mean by as- 


sent?” But, so far as possible, this 
question is answered in the history of 
the formula. The subscriber now 
says, “I assent,” where formerly he 
said, — 

“T do hereby declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and every 
thing contained and prescribed in 
and by the book entitled, ‘The Book 
of Common Prayer.’ ” 

This change was meant to imply 
what it seems to imply. It was 
agreed on all hands, that “I assent” 
means “I assent to the substance, 
though I may not assent to the parts.” 
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The English clergyman may now go 
into the English pulpit, as any con- 
scientious Unitarian clergyman in 
America may, as we suppose, go into 
the Methodist pulpit. If a man 
“love Christ,” and is eager to ad- 
vance his kingdom, we suppose that 
our Methodist friends would receive 
him to their pulpit, even if he gave 
no formal assent to their twenty arti- 
cles, if, on the other hand, he did not 
mean to attack their organization. 
American readers will note at once 
the great advance thus made by the 
English Church on the custom of the 
Episcopal Church here. Thus a 
clergyman in Massachusetts, as has 
been sufficiently proved, cannot re- 
ceive the ordination of that church 
unless in good faith, and in the literal 
meaning of the words, he believes, in 
the language of the fourth article, 
that Christ now sitteth in heaven, 
“with flesh, bones, and all things ap- 
pertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, until he return to judge all 
men at the last day.” In England, 
he is now only required to give a gen- 
eral assent to all the articles, as_con- 
taining, on the whole, “the doctrine 
of the Church.” He is specially and 
intentionally relieved from giving his 
assent to “all and every” of the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles. Before this great 
reformation was made, it was seriously 
proposed in England, that candidates 
for ordination who took exception to 
the Athanasian Creed might cross the 
Atlantic, take their ordination from 
American bishops, whose prayer-book 
does not require that creed, and re- 
turn to England to do their clerical 
duty there. But, with the reform of 
the English subscription, we shall ex- 
pect to see the balance of exchange 
turned the other way; and that in- 
telligent young Americans, who ex- 
pect to preach in the Episcopal Church 
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here, will stop in their travels in Eng- 
land, and receive that easier ordina- 
tion which will make it unnecessary 
for them to run the harder gantlet 
here. 

As we have already said, in each 
of these sore tempests in the English 
Church, voices are heard among her 
storm-tossed clergy pleading for a 
separation from the secular govern- 
ment. No phrases are so carelessly 
used, either in England or America, 
as those which speak of the connec- 
tion of Church and State, or their 
separation. In all the discussions 
which we have been following, Dr. 
Stanley has to discuss that connection. 
Always he escapes the pitfall into 
which most clergymen stumble, of 
considering that they or their class 
constitute the Church in any peculiar 
way. There is in this volume one 
address, which was delivered in 1868, 
specially on this matter; which con- 
denses in a well-constructed argument 
the views which are sustained in all 
the papers. “How can the true 
voice of the laity be found for the 
Church? Surely in the same man- 
ner as it is found in other spheres. 
Whatever is the motive guiding-force 
which rules the intelligence and the 
conscience of the whole country, by 
whatever means that force is called 
forth, that is the lay element which 
in our age corresponds to the early 
assemblage of the Christian Church ; 
and this, in its highest form, is what 
we call the Government, or the State.” 
On this concise thesis is founded Dr. 
Stanley’s theory; and, with a fair ac- 
knowledgment of the difficulties in 
England, he maintains it trium- 
phantly. We venture to say, what 
it was not his affair to say, that it is 
as true in America, in any sound use 
of language, as it is in England. 
That as soon as we recognize “the 
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Church” as we ought to do, as the 
agent which now represents Jesus 
Christ, in the charities, the education, 
the moral and spiritual discipline, of 
the time, quite as much of the busi- 
ness of “the Church” is done, and 
must be done, in what are called lay 
assemblies, or by secular machinery 
of government, as in “Jerusalem 
Chambers,” or “ conferences,” or “ con- 
sistories.” In America or in Eng- 
land, “the Church,” in any sound 
definition of its function or duty, is so 
allied with “the State” that they 
cannot be parted. Any effort so to 
‘ define terms as to separate in form 
what in organic life is inseparable is 
an effort unworthy of the great ques- 
tions really at issue. 

It doubtless is wise to define very 
precisely the duties expected of the 
political organizations, and the duties 
expected of the ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. But, at the same time, it 


must be granted, that the statesman 
is held by religious obligation, and 
that the Church, in its narrowest defi- 
nition, needs the help of lay counsel 
and co-operation, and to be secured 
in its independence by secular law. 


While Dr. Stanley steadfastly 
maintains the two positions involved, 
— first, that the clergyman is the ser- 
vant of all the people, and not of a 
particular ring-streaked set of rams, 
ewes, or lambs; secondly, that all the 
people are, to a certain extent, inter- 
ested in “the Church,” though they 
be so unfortunate as to be con- 
victs in prison, — he acknowledges the 
deficiencies of the present English 
system, and points them out as stur- 
dily as any of us democrats might 
do. Indeed, we always wonder why 
Americans care to discuss English 
shortcomings, since the English do it 
so much more heartily and thoroughly 
for themselves. He suggests in this 
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paper two important improvements of 
that condition of things which have 
already been adopted in the English 
law. One of these is the free admis- 
sion of Nonconformists to the Eng- 
lish universities. The other is the 
union of Nonconformists with Church- 
men, in the revision of the Bible. 
“There remains,” he says, ‘ the first 
of the three proposals: that of ad- 
mitting Nonconformists to our pul- 
pits. When we think who are the 
preachers that we thus exclude, and 
what are the congregations that we 
thus deprive of hearing what would, 
in most cases, be especially suitable 
to them, it is to be hoped that this 
relief also will not be long delayed.” 
We can very well understand that 
our Nonconformist friends in Eng- 
land should consider these advances 
as very slight, compared with the 
revolution which their Liberation 
Society demands. It is not ours to 
make any suggestions in such discus- 
sions. We can only say that the his- 
tory of the English Church, for a 
quarter of a century, shows a steady 
advance in the direction of freedom 
of thought and faith, which seems to 
us, on this side of the water, quite as 
rapid as avy country or any constitu- 
tion could bear. What is most satis- 
factory is the génerosity and good 
sense with which, when a crisis 
comes, the highest lay officers of the 
government seem to approach it, and, 
to such judges as we are, seem to 
comprehend it. The dignity and un- 
selfishness with which the selection 
of bishops seems to have been made, 
the care and courage with which these 
questions of subscription and heresy 
seem to have been examined and de- 
cided, must make men in all parts of 
the world respect those laymen in 
the English government who have 
had to decide the most critical eccle- + 
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siastical affairs. Puritans of the Puri- 
tans as we are, bred by Nonconform- 
ists in an atmosphere of liberty of 
which no English Nonconformist even 
dreams, we could construct horoscopes 
for the Church of England such as 
would probably startle even the secre- 
taries of the Liberation Society. 
Fortunately, we are not called to do 
so. But, if there be among those 
Nonconformist friends of ours any 
who believe in American successes or 
American principles, we beg them 
to remember that the American re- 
publics were founded by men who 
believed that the government of the 
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Church belonged to its laity, and not 
to its clergy ; to remember that every 
American State regularly assumes 
functions in its courts, in its chari- 
ties, in its reformatory institutions, 
and in its schools, which high eccle- 
siastics choose to say belong to the 
Church alone ; to remember, in a word, 
whatever system they may urge for 
the regulation of their churches, that 
it must not be a petty system of close 
corporations, but a system broad 
enough —shall we not say divine 
enough — to include in its adminis- 
tration all God’s children who are 
born in England. 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


BY MARY C. PECKHAM. 


My heart is larger than this meagre age; 

My minuend is a soul that will not bend 

To selfish lusts, nor sell its heritage, — 

More than the world’s self-seeking subtrahend ! 

I will not trade with these at Mammon’s mart, 
Nor let my bonded word belie my act. 

I cannot solve life’s problem, — to subtract 

One true fair soul, although it be but part, 

From million false ones, though they be the whole; 
Therefore must we sit still, and wait, my soul.” 


Whereat a voice: “O vain and foolish youth! 
To dream thy actual shames God’s possible. 
Borrow ten units of his love and truth 

(His treasury of good is always full), 

And make thine age larger than thine ideal. 
The Future shall repay the debt of grace, 


If not to thee, then to the coming race, 

Whose deeds shall make thy dreams and longings real. 
God is not poor, though bankrupt man may doubt: 
Borrow of him, and work thy problem out.” 
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——~—— 


Tue siege of Paris has involved one great literary calamity, the 
suspension for the moment of the great REVIEW OF BOTH WORLDS. 

The ‘“ Revue des Deux Mondes” has gained the reputation, at 
least in the judgment of intelligent journalists, of being the first 
journal in the world. There are, of course, men of letters who. 
would ask for some one exception ; but, if we counted up such suf- 
frages, we should find that men did not agree upon the exceptions,. 
and that those whose first ballot was for some more local journak 
would still acknowledge the “* Revue” as second only. 

It owes this distinction, as we believe, to the vast range of its plan,. 
and to the sublime courage with which that plan is carried out, —. 
a courage which involves indifference to what is called popularity, 
and a determination to maintain, at whatever present cost, a system: 
of discussion of themes the most various. We believe this range of 
plan to be more remarkable than any special Vigor or brilliancy in: 
the work of the writers for the “ Revue,” though we speak of these 
with all respect at the same time. 

We have never known whether, in the choice of its name, the: 
conductors of the ‘“* Revue des Deux Mondes” meant to imply that 
they should look at the worlds of spirit and of matter, or at the: 
worlds of literature and affairs, — perhaps, like ourselves, at the older- 
thought and the newer, — or whether they meant to recognize the 
growing necessity of a knowledge of America among all readers,. 
and so spoke of what we familiarly call the Old World and the New. 
Whichever theory they adopted, it is but fair to say, that their per-. 
formance has been broad enough to give them, after forty years more 
or less, the right to claim that they have met the requisitions of all 
the others. 

The merit of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” which separates it. 
from most other journals, is the tacit acknowledgment that its readers. 
have various tastes, various degrees of culture, and various duties. 


No single number of the journal professes, even by implication, to be- 
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adapted for any one ideal reader. There is stiff metaphysics for the 
metaphysician ; there is a “‘ sensational” story for the most romantic 
of his children. It is certain that she will not read the metaphysics. 
It is equally certain that he will not read the story. There is politics 
for the politician, criticism of music for the musician, and of belles- 
lettres for everybody. Now, there are journals enough in the world, 
which, in their prospectuses, announce the same thing; but only the 
**Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ with its four annual volumes, and its 
additional “* Annuaire,” each big enough for a giant, is able to perform. 
Such is the generosity of plan which first enables success, and next 
commands it. 

This generosity of plan would be crippled by any severe restric- 
tions in the selection of writers. Even the methods of the great 
English reviews would seem narrow in comparison with the practice 
of their greater French rival. It may be said, in general, that the 
politics of the “ Revue,” for some years past, have been Orleanist. 
But had Louis Napoleon himself written a political essay, which he 
wanted to publish to the thoughtful world of Europe, the “ Revue ” 
would have published it; and it would have published as well 
papers by Lamartine, by Victor Hugo, or by Gambetta. The system 
of printing each author’s name, which we still regard as French, so 
different is it from the Junius-born English custom of anonymous 
journalism, gives this larger freedom to the editor who adopts it. His 
review has a purpose, it is true; but, within that purpose, he can avail 
himself of a much wider range of assistance, where each writer 
speaks on his own responsibility, than where the fiction of imperson- 
ality has to be maintained. Consistency is a sad bug-bear at the 
best, when the consistency of a single life is sought for. When we 
must go beyond this, to maintain the supposed consistency of a hun- 
dred different contributors, we never succeed till we have reduced 
them all to the paces of hacks and mill-horses. 

To a journal which has printed the best essays of Villemain, and 
‘Cousin, and the political papers of Guizot and the Prince de Joinville, 
reflecting the wishes of the throne, if the throne had wishes to reflect, 
any man in France might be willing to contribute. He would not 
be troubled if his philosophy of history came between a poem of 
Alfred de Musset, and a merry story of Madame Reybaud. He 
could trust his own reputation to maintain the dignity of his own 
pen. The American man of letters is sometimes more sensitive. 
We have had contributors who feared too close proximity on our 
pages to John Whopper, and others who seemed to dread the weigh- 
ing of their heavier wares against the lighter fabric of some of our 
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more humorous correspondents. In its forty years of real variety 
of subject, the “‘ Revue” seems to have outlived or lived down such 
jealousy among its fellow-laborers. 

The range of subject and the range of selection of authors thus 
attained have given to the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes” its position 
in the world of literature. That position is so important that we 
do not presume to speak of it as mere popularity. The success, in 
forty years, of this cosmopolitan journal has given a new standard in 
criticism and in publication ; and its continued success will certainly 
modify, and modify always for the better, the more substantial 
periodical literature of the world. It would be hardly too much to 
say, that the school of criticism which so distinguishes the French 
literature of the last twenty years is a school of men who have been 
trained to their work for the world in working for this review. Some 
of the most important critical works of our time are collections of 
essays first published in its pages. A wise and witty woman said 
of the “ Revue,” that it was a liberal education in her family. The 
statement is undoubtedly true. The boy and girl who read, not re- 
membering the time when they began to cut into the intricate triple 
fold to find the new number of a serial story, are trained step by 
step to the graver discussions of history, of morals, and of politics, 
or to the criticisms of art and of maaataine by which that story is 
flanked and guarded. 

The superiority of the French law of postage enables the 
“ Revue ” to disregard all the restrictions of size and weight which 
embarrass publishers in America. Our own determination to give to 
our readers an extra number at Christmas met the most resolute 
opposition in some of the local post-offices. Our subscribers were 
told that we had a right to publish twelve numbers in a year, never 
thirteen ; that ours was a monthly journal, and that for monthlies only 
did the law make provision. It was only by reminding careful 
officials, that, in the Mussulman and Jewish calendars, there may be 
thirteen months in one year, that our readers in such localities are 
able to pacify their indignation. Similar severity keeps most of the 
magazines of America on the-flimsiest paper, and reduces their pages 
to the minimum of number; lest they should pass the magic eight 
ounces which is predetermined at Washington as the maximum of 
monthly literature. Eight ounces a month, with public documents 
ad libitum, is the Congressional prescription. The “ Revue ” knows 
no such limit. It is published every fifteen days. If the proper 
variety and importance of the subjects discussed require three hundred 
pages, three hundred are printed. If these requisites can be obtained 
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in one hundred and twenty, one hundred and twenty is all. There 
is no Procrustean rule, which compels editor and reader to provide 
and to digest equal amounts of food, be the meal breakfast, dinner, 
afternoon-tea, or supper. 

With the issues of August, the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” 
ceased for the outer world. Hard-pressed editors elsewhere, over- 
whelmed by manuscripts arriving every day from Colorado and 
Oregon, and all points nearer the world’s centres, look with a certain 
envy upon their brother in the profession, from whom, for a few short 
months, a victorious Crown Prince and an exclusive Von Méltke 
screen off the mails from every nation of the French writing world. 
In these few months, the redacteur-en-chef of the “* Revue” is en- 
abled to arrange his mountain stores of “ accepted articles,” rightly 
to divide them for effect and mutual illustration, and for the limited 
reading circle of Paris to publish, every quinzaine, the “ Revue ” thus 
compiled from his own resources. Thus, in the slow passage of 


winter months, do the hibernating animals assimilate the stores 
which the summer has heaped up beneath their fur; and thus do 
they meet the opening spring more fit for forage and for exercise. 
The prospect of to-day seems to be, that, before these lines are pub- 
lished, Paris will be open again to the world. Side by side with this 


March number of “ Otp anp New”? will lie the March number of the 
“Revue” on the tables of esmopolitan readers, —“all the more 
welcome to them for that forced asceticism which has compelled them 
to pass a winter without this resource for a liberal education. 





may offer a review of some of these 
works, published prior to the establish- 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


AMERICAN 


We have have had frequent occasion 
to refer to the publications of the 
American Unitarian Association,? in 
reviewing the books which have been 
issued from time to time since this jour- 
nal wasestablished. We shall be glad 
if any notice of ours may have helped 
to call attention to a list of books 
which comprises some of the most val- 
uable contributions to religious and 
theological literature that America 
has produced. Ata future time, we 


1 List of publications of American Unitarian 
Association, 42 Chauncy Street. 1871. 


ment of our journal, which are of such 
permanent value that a notice of them 
will not be untimely,—especially, con- 
sidering the liberal policy of the Uni- 
tarian Association in regard to the 
distribution of its publications, which 
has been developed in part since the 
issue of some of its most important 
volumes, and which renders it more 
easy for every one who desires it to 
procure these books at surprisingly 
little cost. 

The association has wisely regarded 
books as its best missionaries, and has 
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been willing to expend much of its 
resources in these winged messengers. 
Accordingly, not only those who pur- 
chase its books are enabled to obtain 
them at a cheaper rate than any other 
volumes of a standard character, but 
arrangements are made for the actual 
giving of the books, where they are 
likely to be read and enjoyed. For 
example, copies of their publications, 
from six volumes to fifty, according 
to the importance and needs of the 
place, are furnished gratuitously to 
public libraries and institutions all 
over the country, on their application, 
on the sole condition that they shall 
be made accessible to the readers ; and 
a great many of our principal libraries 
have gladly availed themselves of this 
opportunity. 

In pursuance of the same policy, 
another plan has just been adopted 
by the Association. Hitherto, it has 
issued many valuable tracts; and 


these have been widely distributed, 
and welcomed by persons of every de- 


nomination. It proposes still,to dis- 
tribute freely to those who apply, those 
which have been already published 
(and which are especially valuable as 
explaining the Unitarian faith) ; but, 
instead of issuing at present any more 
new tracts, it has been decided to ex- 
pend the money which would be thus 
used, in the purchase of copies of this 
journal, and of “ The Religious Mag- 
azine” and “ Monthly Review,” and 
of the Unitarian newspapers, “The 
Christian Register,” and “The Lib- 
eral Christian,” for gratuitous circula- 
tion. One or more of these, it will 
send freely, on application to the sec- 
retary of the Association, Rev. Charles 
Lowe, No. 42 Chauncy Street, Boston, 
to as many libraries and reading-rooms 
throughout the country as means will 
allow. The readers of “Taz Oxp 
AND New” will see that such a plan 
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implies no narrow sectarian pur- 
pose; for this magazine is not denom- 
inational, nor does the Association de- 
sire to have it so, any further than as 
Unitarianism is identical with that 
liberal view of Christianity as applied 
to individual experience, and to the 
life of society, to which our journal is 
pledged, and which finds its adherents, 
we are glad to know, among those of 
every denominational name. 

The Association is in no way re- 
sponsible for the articles either in 
this or the other periodicals which it 
thus proposes to circulate ; and some- 
times, perhaps, sentiments may be 
found in either of them which it would 
be unwilling to sanction. But its the- 
ory is, that the cause of truth is fur- 
thered by free discussion ; and, since 
it has full confidence in the earnest 
purpose and reverent spirit and sin- 
cere love of the truth which governs 
them, it accepts all these agencies as’ 
means by which, whether Unitarian 
believers and Unitarian churches are 
multiplied or not, the interests of 
“pure Christianity,” for the further- 
ance of which alone, as declared by 
its constitution, the Association is or- 
ganized, will be advanced. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


In the midst of the interest excited 
in England by the visit of the Chris- 
tian theist, a republication of his 
Indian pamphlets has been begun. 
The editor of the book before us? 
calls this the best of them all. 

Another volume is preparing for 
publication, containing his principal 
addresses delivered in England; but 

1The Brahmo Somaj. No. 1of a series of Lec- 
tures and Tracts by Keshub Chunder Sen. Edited 


by Sophia Dobson Collet. Strahan &Oo. Lon- 
don. 1870. 
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it can hardly have the interest of 
these, which were all delivered to na- 
tive hearers, urging upon them, with 
the greatest warmth and tenderness, 
a simple and beautiful religion. It is 
probably very easy to find something 
important that this Hindoo theist 
has omitted in his scheme of faith; 
but no fair and candid reader can 
deny that it contains enough to live 
and die by. “The Theist’s Prayer- 
Book,” a short collection of prayers, 
which closes the volume, contains 
prayers “In Prosperity,” “In Adver- 
sity,” “ For Fortitude,” and “ For De- 
liverance,” which can hardly be 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, in 
any like collection. It is well known 
that Mr. Sen calls himself a theist, 
not a Christian; and the name of 
Christ is not mentioned in these 
prayers. We quote from the lecture 
“ Jesus Christ, Europe, and Asia,” an 
interesting passage; which shows, that, 
‘while not acknowledging our Saviour 


as an object of worship, the Indian 
theist feels himself most tenderly 
bound to him :— 


“ And was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? 
Yes; and his disciples were Asiatics; and 
all the agencies primarily employed for 
the propagation of the gospel were 
Asiatic. In fact, Christianity was founded 
and developed by Asiatics, and in Asia. 


When I reflect on this, my love for Jesus’ 


becomes a hundred-fold intensified; I 
feel him nearer my heart, and deeper in 
my natural sympathies. Why should I, 
then, feel ashamed to acknowledge that na- 
tionality which he acknowledged? Shall 
I not rather say, he is more congenial and 
akin to my Oriental nature, more agreea- 
ble to my Oriental habits of thought and 
feelings? And is it not,true that an 
Asiatic can read the imageries and alle- 
gories of the gospel, and its descriptions 
of natural sceneries, of customs and man- 
ners, with greater interest and a fuller 
perception of their force and beauty than 


Europeans? In Christ, we see not only 
the exaltedness of humanity, but also the 
grandeur of which Asiatic nature is sus- 
ceptible. Tous Asiatics, therefore, Christ 
is doubly interesting; and his religion is 
entitled to our peculiar regard, as an alto- 
gether Oriental affair. The more this 
great fact is pondered, the less I hope will 
be the antipathy and hatred of European 
Christians against Oriental nationalities, 
and the greater the interest of the Asiatics 
in the teachings of Christ. And thus in 
Christ, Europe and Asia, the East and 
the West, may learn to find harmony and 
unity.” 


The following prayers, “In Pros- 
perity” and “In Affliction,” are 
those to which we have referred: — 


IN PROSPERITY. 


Gracious Father, teach me so to enjoy 
the felicities which thou hast unspar- 
ingly bestowed upon me, in thy great 
mercy, that they may not act as a snare 
to my soul. May thy blessings, instead 
of inflating me with arrogance and vain 
glory, fill me with humility and fervent 
gratitude to thee! May I remember that 
they are not designed to make me worldly- 
minded, but to call forth my greater and 
more earnest exertions in the cause of 
him from whom I have received them ! 
Grant that the temptations of prosperity 
may not drown the voice of conscience; 
grant that, amidst all the enjoyments and 
hopes of affluence, my heart may stead- 
fastly cleave to thee, thou Giver of 
every good that we possess. Teach me, 
kind Lord, that, as I cheerfully enjoy thy 
gifts, now, I may be prepared to abandon 
them as cheerfully, if need be, and be 
satisfied with whatever position I may fall 
into. Keep my heart alive to the vanity | 
of the world, and help me to remember 
always that the highest honors and the 
sweetest joys of this life are only for a 
moment; and may I always aspire to , 
that prosperity and that wealth which 
perish not,—the prosperity of the soul, 
the wealth of a righteous heart. Be with 
me always, O Lord! and preserve me 
from temptations. 
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IN AFFLICTION. 


Help me, O Lord! who art with us in 
prosperity and in adversity, in joy and in 
sorrow, whose providence extendeth over 
the happy as well as over the poor and 
distressed,— help me to bear my lot with 
patience and content.’ Let me not deplore 
my lonely condition, but thank thee that 
thou hast placed me under the chasten- 
ing and humbling influence of affliction, 
and opened my eyes to the hollowness 
and uncertainty of earthly felicities! May 
I specially rejoice that even in this fallen 
state thy fatherly affection has not left 
me! When no hands are near to succor 
or console me, when the world has alto- 
gether ceased to smile upon me, thy lov- 
ing arms are around me. I beseech 
thee, O thou helper of the helpless, thou 
friend of the distressed, to invigorate me 
with thy spirit, that I may resolutely 
bear the strokes of affliction, however se- 
vere, and with unflinching forbearance 
endure all privation and hardship. May 
affliction or sorrow never draw me away 
from the duties which I owe to thee! 
However low my position may be, may 
I always retain thee in my heart, thou 
all-merciful Lord of the poor! Save me 
from discontent and despair, from. vexa- 
tion and heaviness of heart; animate and 
gladden me with assurances of thine infi- 
nite love, and enrich me with the treas- 
ures of thy Spirit. Thou art my all, O 
Lord! Let me not consider whether I am 
rich or poor, but earnestly strive to dis- 
charge my duties to thee in faith and 
love | 


HISTORIC AMERICANS.! 

THESE persons are Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson, as de- 
scribed by Theodore Parker in four lec- 
tures, written for the Fraternity course 
of 1858. Mr. Frothingham in his pre- 
face says, what is very evident that 
“they were carefully elaborated ; which 
fact is clearly seen on further perusal 
of the lectures. Each lecture is com- 
plete in itself, and a very graphic, ex- 


1 Historic Americans. By Theodore Parker. 
H.B. Fuller. 1870. 
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haustive, and just delineation of the 
great characters thus presented to us. 
Mr. Parker’s mental portraits unite 
the rigid exactness of the photograph, 
which has been aptly termed “ Jus- 
tice without mercy,” with the delicate 
manipulation and artistic touch of the 
miniature painter. 

Precedence is given to Franklin, 
whose “Poor Richard” Mr. Parker 
terms the “Saint of New England,” 
a saint devoted to the almighty dollar. 


He speaks of Franklin as “ the largest 
mind that has shone this side of the sea,— 
widest in its comprehension, most deep- 
looking, thoughtful, far-seeing, of course 
the most original and creative child of the 
New World. In an age of encyclopedias, 
his was the most encyclopedic head in all 
Christendom. In the century of revolu- 
tion, his was the most revolutionary and 
constructive intellect. Literature records 
the writings of few men that were so ge- 
nial. There is a certain homeliness and 
lack of elegance in his writings, and 
sometimes a little coarseness and rudeness. 
Franklin thinks, investigates, theorizes, 
invents, but never dreams. No haze 
hangs on the sharp outline of his exact 
idea, to lend it an added charm. Besides 
this immense understanding, Franklin had 
an immense reason, which gave him great 
insight and power in all practical, philoso- 
phical, and speculative matters. He was 
aman of the most uncommon common 
sense. His life shows the necessity of time 
to make a great character, a great reputa- 
tion, or a great estate.” 


The second lecture is devoted to 
Washington, of whom Mr. Parker 
writes, — 

“ He was not brought up on books, but 
on the breast of things. Great duties 
came on him early. He learned self-com- 
mand and self-reliance. His education 
was not costly, but precious. It is doubt- 
ful whether any king in all Christendom, 
in the eighteenth century, had so good a 
preparation for the great art to rule a 
State as this farmer’s son picked up in the 
rough life on the frontier of civilization in 


. 
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Virginia. He was not a speculative, but 
a practical man; notat all devoted to 
ideas. His diary is full of facts.” Though 
his letters were generally formal, “ it is 
refreshing to find that he sometimes de- 
parted from the solemn, dull, conventional 
language of State papers, and calls the 
British soldiers ‘ Red Coats,’ and Gene- 
ral Putnam, ‘ Old Put; * talks of ‘kicking 
up a rumpus;’ of nominating ‘ men 
not fit to be shoeblacks ;’ speaks of ‘the 
rascally Puritanism of New England,’ and 
the ‘rascally Tories:’ in short, wrote 
something at times very like modern 
slang. “ But, in general, his style is plain 
and business-like, without fancy or figure 
of speech, and without wrath. Washing- 
ton had a great understanding, — that ad- 
mirable balance of faculties which we call 
good judgment, — the power of seeing the 
most expedient way of doing what must 
be done; a quality more rare, perhaps, 
than what men call genius. He discov- 
ered nothing, invented nothing, in war, 
in politics, or in agriculture; but he was 
a good organizer: he had that rare com- 
bination of judgment, courage, and capa- 
city for action, which enabled him to 
manage all things well.” 


Next in order is John Adams, of 
whose family Mr. Parker says, “the 
Adamses ought to be an old family 
and a great. According to received 
accounts, it is the first in the world.” 


“ He had the right thought at the right 
time, and the courage to make that 
thought a thing; yet he was never a 


recognized leader in Congress. His rapid, 
impatient mind disdained the intermediate 
steps in the slow process of attaining 
great ends. He was eminent in all the 
three departments of the intellect, — the 
understanding, the practical power; the 
imagination, the poetic power; and the 
reason, the philosophic power. His faults 
were chiefly of ill-temper and haste; his 
virtues — patriotism, truthfulness, moral 
courage, integrity——have seldom been 
surpassed, nay, rarely equalled in public 
men. ‘The judgment of posterity will 
be, that he was a brave man, deep-sighted, 
conscientious, patriotic, and possessed of 


integrity which nothing ever shook, but 
which stood firm as the granite of his 
Quincy hills.” 

The fourth and last is a sketch of 
Jefferson, who was not one of the F. 
F.V’s, though descended from respect- 
able parents. 

“ He had a natural fondness for profound 
investigation; yet he found Coke ‘a dull 
old scoundrel.’” In him “ there was a cer- 
tain lack of solidity ; his intellect was not 
very profound, not very comprehensive. 
Intelligent, adroit, as he was, his success 
as an intellectual man was far from being 
entire or complete. He exhibited no 
spark of genius, nor any remarkable de- 
gree of original natural talent.” “ Ar- 
dent in his feelings, quick in his apprehen- 
sion, and rapid in his conclusions, his 
judgment does not appear to have been 
altogether sound and reliable. His grand 
merit was this: that while his opponents 
favored a strong government, and believed 
it necessary thereby to repress what they 
called the lower classes, he, Jefferson, be- 
lieved in humanity, — believed in true 
democracy.” 

Mr. Parker has, with his masterly 
touches, placed before us these men 
with all their natural peculiarities, 
“each in his habit as he lived.” We 
have here comprehensively sketched 
Franklin, the great embodiment of 
common-sense; Washington, the Pa- 
triot-soldier; Adams, the impetuous, 
upright lawyer; and Jefferson, the 
“ great democrat: ” all of whom were 
tested in positions of power and great- 
ness. Bacon says, “The winning of 
honor is but the revealing of a man’s 
virtue and worth without disadvan- 
tage;” and in these lives that truth 
is verified. If Mr. Parker has de- 
stroyed some illusions, we are well com- 
pensated by the gain in the accuracy 
and vividness of his portraiture. The 
style has perhaps more of repetition 
in it than needed by the reader; but 
this comes, of course, from retaining 
the original form of lecture. 





Southern View of the War. 


‘SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE WAR.! 


Cou. Harrison has written us one 
of the many books which for Northern 
readers have the charm of telling the 
other side. We find many things 
which set the matter in its true light. 
For instance, Col. Harrison says, — 


“ The early organization of troops in Vir- 
ginia, as in the other Southern States, was 
necessarily imperfect. They had never 
‘ prepared for war in time of peace!’ certain- 
ly not for a civil war, an internecine war. 
The people were utterly unskilled in the 
military use of fire-arms. Though accus- 
tomed to the use of fowling-pieces from 
childhood, but few of them had ever 
seen a musket handled, and not one in 
ten thousand had ever fired one.” “These 
annual” musters “of the defenders of the 
country were held under — umbrellas 
principally, by 4 part of the troops, or 
adjourned to the shade of the nearest 
‘vine and fig-tree’ which could be got at 
in the vicinity of their champ-de-mars, but 
never under ‘arms.’ There was supposed 
to be a lot of flint-lock muskets, descend- 
ed from 1776 or 1812, undergoing decen- 
nial repairs in the State armory at Rich- 
mond, or fighting the battle of time 
against worms and rust in the arsenal at 
Lexington. But these arms had never 
seen the light of day since, except, per- 
haps, a few of them in the Nat. Turner 
insurrection of 1831. 

“Unlike the Northern and Eastern 
States, our militia had never been drilled 
in, under, by, or through (to use all the 
prepositions) arms. True, a few scanty 
volunteer organizations, delighting in 
fancy uniforms, of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, had been partially instructed in 
the use of arms; and these formed the nu- 
cleus of our forces for the more serious 
and unexpected work of self-defence 
against home enemies. Fortunately, 
some few military schools in the States, 
and the Southern officers resigned from 
the United-States army at the commence- 
ment of the war, furnished instruction for 


1 Pickett’s Men. A Fragment of War History, 
by Walter Harrison, A. A., and Inspector-General 
of Pickett’s Division, Army of Northern Virginia. 
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this raw material, which was to compete 
with the trained troops of a regular army, 
a civilian horde of five times their 
number, and mercenaries recruited from 
all quarters of the globe.” 


JEAN INGELOW. 


In her latest volume of poems,’ 
Jean Ingelow has touched a deeper 
chord of spiritual, and therefore true, 
poetical interest, than in any of her 
former writings. A time which pro- 
duces and which reads such utter- 
ances must possess some essentially 
good traits, which it is well not to 
overlook in our complaints of its ten- 
dency towards the material and the 
sensational in art and literature. 

The authoress has already given 
many touching pieces of simple do- 
mestic feeling and natural sentiment, 
all characterized by a subdued pathos 
and genuine tenderness, often by a 
real beauty and delicate charm of 
expression, with such harmony of col- 
oring and unity of spirit and form, 
that compel us to assign her a high 
place among the writers of song. 

But this volume has something 
more. Its first poem, “The Moni- 
tions of the Unseen,” shows a power 
of expression, a spiritual insight and 
imaginative glow, a sustained and 
elevated flight, which must give it a 
permanent place among poems of re- 
ligious reflection that meet the deeper 
wants of the spiritual nature, and 
console and strengthen, by kindling 
in the reader a living warmth, and 
putting him into immediate sympa- 
thy with the writer’s state. The les- 
sons taught are not commonplace 
moralities, but truths of an earnest 
and deep spiritual experience; which 


1 The Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of 
Love and Childhood. By JeanIngelow. Author’s 
Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1871. ~ 
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will commend themselves to the uni- 
versal heart of struggling, aspiring, 
and often wearied men and women, 
in this age of conscious philan- 
thropies, and unresting, but often 
baffled, efforts to reform and bless the 
world. How many of us there are 
who “crave God’s kindness for the 
world he made, till they at last forget 
that he, not they, is the true lover of 
men!”—how many, to whom the 
“world is bared of its enchantment, 
mere earth and water!” Such can 
“lock themselves into. the church 
alone” with the “tired” worker, and 
hear the monitions of the unseen 
which he hears, and behold the forms 
which were revealed to his inner sight. 
It is no sermon, but-a real poem, in 
which the state of one is portrayed 
who thinks that 

** His work is God’s advantage, and his will 


More bent to aid the world than its dread 
Lord’s;” 


and wherein he will realize that 


“ The glory is not in the task, but in 
The doing it for him.” 
And the final lesson comes like a balm 
to the tired and weary toiler for good. 
“T am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right, 


But only to discover, and to do 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints.” 


The other poems are marked by the 
well-known characteristics of the au- 
* thor, depicting natural feelings of hu- 
man love in its various forms, and 
always tender and graceful in expres- 
sion and in tone. But the moral bur- 
den of “The Mariner’s Cave” seems 
too much in that morbid strain of pie- 
tism, which regards all that is given 
to human relations as so much taken 
from God. The love here shown to 
husband and child is not a “looking 
down ;” and, after the child is dead, 
the “looking up” is precisely of the 


same quality of affection as before. 
What is the difference between hay- 
ing one’s “heaven in the blue of 
those dear eyes,” and looking up 
because 


‘* All most sweet and fair, 
Most pure, most excellent, is garnered there ” ? 


Is not true thankfulness for God’s 
blessings shown in deriving happiness 
from its enjoyment? True gratitude 
is in an appreciation of the gift be- 
stowed. There is a world of false 
sentiment in the thought that God 
takes away our loved ones because we 
love them too much. 

These poems are rich in beautiful 
expressions and single images, that 
seem to flow naturally as the embodi- 
ment of the feeling and thought, and 
used because they are essential to un- 
fold them, as they lay in the writer’s 
mind. Opening at random the book, 
we find felicitous and truly poetic im- 
ages and epithets, such as the follow- 
ing :— 

“ A distance vague, the bloom of sleep 
Lay soft those pastoral hills between ;”’ 


And this, 


“ Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth: 
My soul to meet it springs; 
As the shining water leaped of old, 
When stirred by angel wings.” 


The cathedral shafts are described 
as “shooting on high, to enter into 
light ;” and “sleepy with great light 
the valleys lie.” None but a vivid 
poetic imagination could have added 
the indefinable charm in describing 
dropping water, “I heard the melted 
rime in sunshine fall.” 

But there is a danger to be avoided 
in this direction ; and our poetess has 
not wholly avoided it. Here and 
there are strained metaphors and fig- 
ures, which convey the impression of 
being artificial and elaborated, such 





as we find to profusion in Mrs. Brown- 
ing. What can we make of Fancy 


“Running down the rims of doom, 
With stars thou hadst been stealing” ? 


And this, “When she laughs the 
dimple dips?” Occasionally, too, there 
are far-fetched and essentially prosaic 
expressions, which lower the poetic 
tone: ‘Cowslips fold the brown bees’ 
diet ;” “Larks passioning hung o’er 
their brooding wives;” “sweeping in 
by armsfull” the spirits of children; 
“the moony light,” &c. 

There can be no poetry where there 
is a straining after effect, —an ineffect- 
ual reaching after some “stunning” 
comparison, such as we are continu- 
ally confronted by in Swinburne and 
others of the sensational school. We 
rarely meet with these blemishes in 
Jean Ingelow; but we confess to re- 
ceiving no definite idea, or even poetic 
impression, from this image, where 
thought is said to fall from a high 
place like some 


“ Great eagle from his air-hung rings, 

When swooping past a snow-cold mountain 
scar, 

Down the steep slope of a long sunbeam brought, 

He stirs the wheat with steerage of his wings.” 


Now, in such cases, the author and 
the reader are disposed to make a dif- 
ferent estimate of the worth of the 
expressions. The author values them, 
because they are elaborated with such 
effort; while the reader is repelled by 
this artificial straining, this attempt 
at some superlatively fine stroke. 
When poetry is wholly free from them, 
it will find more readers than now. 

But we are ashamed to find any 
fault with this volume of gems. We 
render our sincerest thanks’ to the 
genius which has produced them, and 
hope that the bright star has not yet 
reached the meridian. 

C. C. SHackrorp. 
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OPIUM. 

TuE statistics, given by this care- 
fully prepared book,’ of the growing 
use of opium in the United States, 
fill the reader with horror. We are 
immediately reminded of Edwin 
Drood; and ask, “ Have we a Jasper 
among us?” Certainly no better 
preventive could be found, than to 
sicken all young people with the idea 
of the drug by making them read 
this record of horrors. We are apt 
to think ourselves far from this dan- 
ger; but Dr. Calkins shows, that 
since 1840, while our population has 
little more than doubled, the use of 
opium has increased sixfold. The 
author informs us, as the result of 
much careful inquiry, that one-fourth 
of the opium sold by retailers would 
cover all our acknowledged medical 
use of opium ; and adds, to show what 
becomes of the rest, the statements of 
apothecaries, even in small country 
places, who speak of their “ fifty regu- 
lar purchasers.” 

It will be interesting to our Ameri- 
can mothers, who have shuddered 
over the poor babies drugged with 
“Godfrey’s Cordial,” in novels of 
English manufacturing life, to find 
ourold friend, “Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Sirup,” joined with “Godfrey ” 
in ending a list of opiates, which be- 
gin with laudanum and black drop. 
“The basis of Winslow [‘ haud igno- 
ta loqguer’] is morphine. What had 
been certified to before, upon indubi- 
table testimony, is now assured by a 
recent analysis, which gives nearly 
one grain of the alkaloid to an ounce 
of the liquid. The dose for an in- 
fant, as per label, is at least five times 
over what ordinary prudence would 
authorize.” 


1 CALKINS, ALONZO, M.D. Opium, and the Opi- 
um Appetite, with Notices of Alcoholic Beverages, 
Cannabis Indica, Tobacco and Coca, and Tea and 
Coffee, in their Hygienic Aspects, and Patheolugic 
relations. 
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ARTHUR HELPS. 


Tue shorter papers in the new vol- 
ume of Helps’s “ Essays” + have all a 
greater or less degree of that curious 
wisdom in.common things which is the 
great charm of all that Mr. Helps 
writes. We especially recommend the 
two on Advice and on Secrecy. . 

The longer essay, on Organization 
in Daily Life, reminds us of one of the 
brightest passages in “Casimir Ma- 
remma ;” it might indeed be called an 
enlargement of those few paragraphs. 
The author reviews himself, and also 
takes an opportunity of answering 
the comments supposed to be made 
upon the article by a set of sensible 
people, in the conversation in a rail- 
way carriage, which finishes the 
book. We quote from the Essay on 
Organization the following passage, 
which comes home to the business 
and bosoms of most readers : — 

« But, as it has been just said, building 


is one of the most fertile subjects for ex- 
emplifying all the merits of organiza- 
tion, and all the demerits of its opposite. 
“Very rare, indeed, is it to meet with a 
well-constructed house, even in a country 
like England, which is rich in all the 


means and appliances for building. It 
always seems as if an ordinary house had 
been constructed, with a view to the 
future employment of workmen, in repa- 
ration, renewal, and reconstruction. Of 
course, all that part of this labor which 
might have been avoided is so much na- 
tional loss. One of the great defects in 
house-building is, that houses are so con- 
structed as to be a mystery even to their 
owners. Very important parts of the 
building, or rather of the adjuncts to the 
building, are buried in brickwork, con- 
cealed under woodwork, and made as 
complicated as possible ; so that when a 
disaster occurs in a house, such as a sud- 
den overflow of water, not one of the oc- 
cupants knows where the disaster arises, or 

1 Essays written in the Intervals of Business, 


to which is added an Essay on Organization in 
Daily Life. Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


has more than a guess at what has happen- 
ed. There is seldom any preparation for 
extremes of weather; and, when a frost 
breaks up, there is generally a damage of 
property (in such a city as London) 
which it takes many thousands of pounds 
torepair. Much of this need for reparation 
occurs from an unwise parsimony at the out- 
set, and much also from a want of knowl- 
edge of the nature of the materials for 
house-building. Then, again, the various 
artisans employed in the construction of 
houses have no feeling for each other’s 
work ; and there is a want of unity of pur- 
pose in their workmanship. Moreover, 
the house is constructed to be sold, or to 
be let, but not to be lived in.” 


ROBERT KNOX. 


‘ Tus life of Dr. Knox is too thor- 
oughly professional to interest the 
general reader,’ or even to be quite 
intelligible to him. But it has a cer- 
tain charm as the record of great suc- 
cess in early life, followed by a brave 
and long-continued struggle against 
ill fortune. Dr. Knox had years of 
the most wonderful success as an an- 
atomical lecturer in Edinburgh, with 
a class so far exceeding the limits of 
his class-room, that he daily delivered 
the same lecture three times, to sepa- 
rate audiences. This popularity was 
broken up by the discovery of the 
terrible murders of the well-known 
Burke and Hare, whose victims had 
been sold as subjects for Dr. Knox’s 
anatomical lectures. There was 
thought to be no cause for a public 
investigation; and the strictest pri- 
vate inquiry only resulted in a slight 
censure for want of care. But there 
was a public sentiment which mobbed 
and nearly murdered the anatomist 
at the time, and finally cut short his 
career as a lecturer. 

1 A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert 


Knox, the Anatomist. By Henry Lonsdale. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 





Sine Arts. 
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Ir is not by a merely arbitrary use of language that we name as 
fine arts, music and the drama, painting, sculpture, and the other arts 
of design, and architecture, all together. There is not one of these 
departments of which the criticism does not, at bottom, rest on certain 
principles which are the same with the principles on which the criti- 
cism of the others rests, or are allied to them. Thus all the questions 
of realism, symbolism, fancy, or idealism, which come in of necessity 
in our criticisms of landscape, are questions of principle which belong. 
as truly to the criticism of the drama and its methods of presentation. 
of daily life ; nor would it be difficult to show that some of these prin- 
ciples are involved in scientific or profound criticism of music or of 
architecture. 

We do not pretend, however, as we group together for the first 
time those suggestions as to the fine arts which find their place in: 
“Otp anp New,” that such suggestions are to be confined, or can be 
confined, only to the profound principles which should control the 
works of artists. Our misfortune in America, not to say everywhere 
in the nineteenth century, is, that most men and women who. are 
called artists are still too much harassed by difficulties of execution 
to enter with any spirit into the profounder desires or ambitions of 
their art. We are often obliged to praise, as we would. praise a child, 
because the thing is done, and cannot presume to go further, and ask 
whether it is done well, or could be done in another spirit, or on: an- 
other plan. 

Until good drawing can become an accomplishment as much a mat- 
ter of course as is good handwriting, it will be idle:to.apply to artists. 
the same style of criticism which we apply to authors; and, until’ 
mere execution on the piano takes its proper rank with good feats of 
penmanship, it will be idle to elevate criticism on music to the same: 
standard. We might say the same of architecture-and of the drama. 

Our duty is to state, when we can, the true principles of art im 


each of the departments by which it attempts worthily to present 
23 353 
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ideas or emotions to the eye and to the ear; but we must be willing, 
at the same time, to trace along the gratifying progress which the en- 
thusiasm of this country is compelling, both in the training of the 
people, and in the execution of artists. Every year is long enough 
to give evidence of careful study, of wider information, of simpler 
taste, and of more modest criticism. With every year, there is steady 
improvement to be noticed in each of the arts which are fairly con- 
sidered as offering the most delicate index of the culture of a nation. 
The taste most generally cultivated thus far in America is probably 
that for music. From the nature of the case, its study affords supe- 
rior opportunities, in some of the simpler walks, for calling together 
large bodies of people, and securing that general interest which re- 
sults from the sympathy of numbers. The drama also has the ad- 
vantage of the same general interest of the community. All the 
people of a town can talk together, and do talk together, about a 
successful opera or play; and, although wé have to deplore an aver- 
age of performance horribly low, it is certainly true that no success 
in fine art has ever been more noble than are some of the representa- 
tions now to be witnessed on our stage. Sculpture, more than any 
other art, probably suffers from the want of a rigid and intelligent 
criticism. There is a vulgar impression, entirely false, that it is 
difficult to take a likeness in clay. In consequence of this, every 
boy or girl who makes such a likeness is instantly voted a genius by 
admiring neighbors. Architecture is winning triumphs, and making 
real original conceptions, as it has always done in great mercantile 
communities. Of drawing and painting, although there is so much 
to learn, it is fair to say, that men are beginning to feel the conscious- 
ness of ignorance, and are making noble efforts to relieve it. The 
schools of design of New York, Chicago, and Boston rival, if they do 
not surpass, the older school in Philadelphia. The arrangements for 
-art museums in New York and Boston are on a solid foundation, and 
are sensible in plan. The legislation of Massachusetts, compelling 
free instruction in fine art, gives an example which other States will 
‘be glad to follow ; and the steady demand for the best pictures, which 
ds, after all, led by the good taste of connoisseurs of wealth and intel- 
digence in all the large cities, is an encouragement to young men and 
‘women of genius which ought to be gratefully acknowledged. 

A competent authority has offered the conjecture, that there are not 
mow ten persons in New England who can draw the human figure 
correctly. We are disposed to believe the guess to be sufficiently 
accurate. Of those persons who can draw the human figure in this 
country, more than one-half have been educated in Europe, mostly, 
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we suppose, in the German schools. We hope to be able, as the 
century draws to its close, to chronicle such improvement, that this 
confession of inability of to-day shall be looked back upon with in- 


* credulity, or at least surprise. 


It will of course be impossible for us, in any single number of “ Oxp 
anp New,” to attempt any general review of contemporary effort in 
fine art in this country. We confine ourselves now to some notes on 
the New-York studios, to Mr. Collier’s address at the Beethoven Cen- 
tennial at Chicago, and to an analysis of Mr. Fechter’s performance 


of Hamlet. 





ART MATTERS IN NEW YORK. 


MipwInTER, in art as in trade, 
and to borrow the language of the 
latter, is the “dead season.” It is 
true that the gilded bronze gateways 
of the Venetian building on Fourth 
Avenue, now belittled and strangely 
contrasted by the domineering bulk 
of the “Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociation,” just across the way, are 
open to the public for the annual win- 


ter exhibition. But the display is a 
meagre one; for so many of our artists 
confine themselves to landscapes that 
they are busy in their studios produ- 
cing elaborate works from the field- 
sketches of the preceding summer and 
autumn. At intervals, some finished 
picture finds its way to the dealer’s, 
or may be seen at one of the club re- 
ceptions, — a peculiar feature of these 
pleasant re-unions being, lately, the 
display of works of art. 

But if we go behind the scenes, 
mingle with the throng who on Sat- 
urdays are privileged by the local cus- 
tom to visit the artists’ studios, or 
take a quiet peep by ourselves into 
these shaded sanctuaries, we shall be 
most favorably impressed by the ac- 
tivity and promise of those, who, in 
this great commercial centre, have 
devoted themselves to a calling which 


more than any other exacts self-de- 
nial, labor, patience, and faith. 

American artists of to-day know 
very well that the times of successful 
mediocrity have gone by, and that 
connoisseurship is no longer confined 
to a few. Photography has swept 
out of existence the whole race of peo- 
ple who merely made faces; while it 
has created an increased demand for 
the skill of genuine portrait-painters. 
In the same way, chromo-lithography, 
in spite of its shortcomings, by dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of color, has created a demand 
for something better than it can sup- 
ply. Correct drawing meets the eye 
in every illustrated school-book, news- 
paper, tract, and almanac. Add to 
this the influence of the importation 
and distribution of European works 
of real value, nearly always gratui- 
tously exhibited by the dealers, and 
it will be seen that the easy artistic 
triumphs of thirty years ago are no 
longer possible. 

Our rising artists, and those who 
are aspiring to the name, appear to 
be training themselves to deserve suc- 
cess, if nottocommand it. The state- 
ly academy has its antique and life- 
school, like the Brooklyn Academy; 
while a thoroughly competent man, 
Mr. Victor Nehlig, has been placed 
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at the head of the drawing-schools of 
the Cooper Institute. 

Another association which gives 
promise of valuable results is of later 
date than any of the foregoing. 
About two years ago, a few natural- 
ized German artists met together, and 
instituted the “Palette Club,” for the 
purposes of social enjoyment and of 
severe study. It now numbers about 
two hundred and thirty members, the 
majority being Germans, but all cor- 
dially desirous of increasing its Amer- 
ican element. The society embraces 
not only artists and art-students, but 
lovers of art. The drawing-classes 
are in session three evenings in the 
week, and work from living models. 
Although the individual’s assessments 
are small, the aggregate is sufficient 
to pay current expenses, and leave a 
surplus to defray the charges of re- 
ceptions and exhibitions. 

Ignorance of drawing has been 
hitherto the crying sin of American 
artists, and has fatally limited the 
range of American art, almost exclud- 
ing from pictorial representation that 
class of subjects which has yielded such 
golden literary fruit to Brett Harte, 
—picturesque places of American 
life, deftly touched, but not exhausted, 
by the pencils of such men, among a 
few others, as Darley and Eastman 
Johnson. With the technical skill 
which the coming men are acquiring, 
— the artistic feeling is abundant, — 
we are confident that national genre 
pictures will be produced which will 
rival those of the Dutch and French 
schools; for free American life, with 
its adventures and vicissitudes, wheth- 
erin the Atlantic cities or on the Pa- 
cific slope, is as full of dramatic char- 
acter and incident as is the varied 
American landscape of grand and of 
impressive elements. 

Among the efforts making to im- 
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prove the taste for art, and to add to 
the attractions of the city, is that for 
the establishment of “ The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art,” the movement 
having been inaugurated at the Union 
League Club in 1869, at a meeting 
presided over by William C. Bryant. 
An act of incorporation passed the As- 
sembly April 13, 1870; and a very 
large committee of the most promi- 
nent representative men of the city 
have since been engaged actively in 
maturing the organization of the plan. 

It is proposed to erect a suitable 
building, probably in Central Park, 
for the reception of a collection of ob- 
jects illustrative of the history of art, 
from its origin to the present day; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
the arts dependent on these, being 
fully represented by models, statues, 
pictures, photographs, engravings, and 
autotypes. Private liberality will be 
depended on to inaugurate the enter- 
prise ; but it is intimated that public 
support may be required to consum- 
mate the project on the grand scale 
which it should ultimately attain. A 
preliminary art exhibition is project- 
ed, the committee feeling certain that 
the owners of valuable works will lend 
a sufficient number of them to make 
the display attractive, and to suggest 
what the proposed museum may be- 
come. 

Let us now glance at some of the 
recent work of our busy artists. Per- 
haps the most important is the statue 
of Shakspeare by J. Q. A. Ward, 
one of the most promising of our 
American sculptors. The model has 
been sent to the foundry, to be cast 
in bronze; the plaster cast is in the 
artist’s studio,—so large an apartment, 
that the heroic proportions of the fig- 
ure do not appear colossal. The poet 
is represented in contemplative atti- 
tude, the head inclined forward, the 
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right hand clasping a closed volume, 
a passage in which may be supposed 
to have suggested a train of thought 
shaping itself to living characters in 
the “ book and volume of his brain.” 
The head bears a sufficient resem- 
blance to that of the bust in Trinity 
Church at Stratford-on-Avon, which 
hundreds of thousands have gazed 
upon, and which must be a likeness : 
but it is no literal or servile copy ; for 
it is the result of a collation of many 
portraits. The “finely arched fore- 
head,” which characterizes the Strat- 
ford head, is preserved. The face 
and figure are full of vitality; and 
the picturesque costume of the Eliza- 
bethan era, which lends itself so well 
to the requirements of the artist, is 
satisfactorily treated. The short 
cloak falls in graceful folds. The doub- 
let does not wholly hide the anatomy 
of the chest; while that of the lower 
limbs is revealed by the closely-fitting 
hose. The details of the drapery are 
not obtrusive; and the attention of the 
spectator is riveted on the powerful 
spiritual expression of the noble fea- 
tures. The work exhibits evident prog- 
ress in the artist, and is a happy prom- 
ise of future achievements, from one 
who is yet in the full vigor of manhood, 
with the probability of many years of 
study and labor before him, and whose 
modesty would lead him to inscribe 
on each of his productions faciebat, 
, not fecit. In the corner of the studio 
stands the colossal bronze figure of 
the Seventh Regiment Guardsman ; 
which is destined, like the Shakspeare, 
for Central Park. 

Mr. Ward, like Palmer, the sculptor 
of the “White Captive,” has never 
been in Europe. We are not prepar- 
ed to say of him, as Powers said of 
the latter, when shown some photo- 
graphs of his works, “He need never 
come ;” for we hold that a study of the 
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highest ideal art, to be found only 
abroad, is necessary to the full devel- 
opment of artistic talent. Yet we 
think that an American artist should 
work out his own ideas, with such 
aids as he can gather around him at 
home; should establish principles and 
aims, and learn self-reliance, before he 
ventures to enterthe dazzling presence 
of the master-pieces of Greek and Ital- 
ian art. Without such preparation, 
there is a danger of a young student 
losing his originality, and sinking into 
a timid copyist. 

The studio of Launt Thompson ex- 
hibits evidences of untiring study, and 
its fruits. He is just finishing a mar- 
ble bust of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, and 
has other heads and medallions in 
various stages: of progress. There, 
too, is the model of his fine statue of 
Napoleon the Great, ordered in bronze 
by M. Pinchot of Milford, Pa., a gen- 
tleman who fought under the leader- 
ship of the man of Austerlitz, but 
who has been an American for half a 
century. Gen. Sedgwick stands “in 
his habit as he lived,” calm, resolute, 
heroic, gazing outward and away on 
the surging tide of battle. Thomp- 
son has also a statuette of Winfield 
Scott, which faithfully recalls the 
striking face and figure of the old 
hero. This design is to be executed 
in bronze, of colossal dimensions, for 
one of our public institutions. In the 
Academy of Design, there is a colossal 
head of Wm. C. Bryant, to be cast in 
bronze, and set up in Central Park; 
which, before many years, will be en- 
riched by a number of important 
works. 

From the colossi of Ward and 
Thompson, we come to the statuettes 
of John Rogers; who, by working on 
a diminished scale, has been enabled 
to produce a great number of groups, 
all of them popular, and many of them 
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satisfying the requirements of severe 
criticism. A self-educated artist, Mr. 
Rogers owes nothing to foreign in- 
spirations. He is among the few to 
whom the artistic capabilities of ac- 
tual American life have been revealed. 
The war supplied him with striking 
subjects; but peace has been as pro- 
lific of suggestions. During a recent 
visit to his studio, we found him en- 
gaged upon two designs, illustrative 
of the story of Rip Van Winkle, Jef- 
ferson serving as his prototype. One 
of these represents Rip looking down, 
amused and curious, but placid, on 
the ghostly keg-bearer in the com- 
mencement of the vision of the Kaats- 
kills. The other is the forlorn wan- 
derer returning, after the mystic sleep 
of twenty years, to find his house a 
moss-grown ruin. “A halfsstarved 


dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulk- 
ing about it.” 


Rip called him by 
name ; but the cur snarled, showed his 
teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind cut indeed. “ My very dog,” 
sighs poor Rip, “has forgotten me” ! 
Jefferson’s sad, wistful, bewildered 
look, or rather Rip Van Winkle’s, —for 
here the actor completely loses his iden- 
tity in his assumed character, — are 
fixed forever by the subtle skill of 
the artist. The figure is well mod- 
elled, and the tattered drapery ably 
handled. These two groups are cer- 
tain of popularity. 

After wandering among the pale 
but living and speaking forms of 
sculpture, a glimpse of color is re- 
freshing to the eye ; and we find it in 
the studio of James M. Hart. On 
his easel stands a large upright pic- 
ture, “Under the Elms.” A group 
of these graceful trees fling their airy 
arches over a translucent stream, in 
which a group of cattle are wading 
and drinking. Through a vista in 
the foliage, we have a glimpse of blue 


distance, which relieves the warm 
light or the feathery spray of the 
elms. The picture is full of liberal 
sunshine; and the cattle in the fore- 
ground, with their pure and powerful 
color and strong shadows, complete 
the chromatic harmony. The subject 
is treated with great breadth, freedom, 
and feeling. William Hart was rep- 
resented at the academy, in the winter 
exhibition, by a large and meritorious 
landscape, called the “Last Gleam,” 
a rural scene, with home-returning 
cattle, lighted by the yellow glow of a 
somewhat phenomenal sunset. A sis- 
ter of these two artists, Mrs. Julie 
H. Beers, a pupil of James, is a 
charming colorist, acquiring distinc- 
tion for her groups of autumnal 
leaves and flowers, and for quiet land- 
scape scenes, sweet, and faithful to 
nature. Mrs. James M. Hart isa suc- 
cessful flower and landscape painter. 

Akin in sentiment to Hart’s “ Un- 
der the Elms,” is A.’ D. Shattuck’s 
“Sunday Morning,” a composition. 
The very cattle seem conscious of the 
“truce of God,” as they repose quietly 
in the pasture, and slake their thirst 
in the cool water-course that flows 
forth from the shadow of the elm-trees 
into the golden sunshine. Along the 
pathway to the village church, whose 
white spire peeps above the embosom- 
ing trees, are young men and women, 
old couples and children, imparting a 
needed color, and completing the idyl. 
An effective feature in Shattuck’s 
landscapes is his cattle, which are 
faithfully studied from nature. He is 
now at work on a group of sheep, 
which are delineated with perfect 
fidelity. 

Bierstadt, one of the most fertile 
and vigorous of our landscape painters, 
has lately finished two large pic- 
tures representing mountain scenes in 
Washington Territory, full of the 
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striking dramatic effects of which he 
is so fond. In one of these, a huge 
mass of sky-piercing, ice-crowned pin- 
nacles is involved ina maze of stormy 
vapors, which alternately hide and re- 
veal the crags and chasms, and impart 
a weird charm to the strange and 
wonderful scenery. 

In the studio of Kruseman Van 
Elten, who is always at work, there 
is a charming landscape, a souvenir 
of Arnhem, the Eden of Guelderland, 
of which our impressions are very 
vivid. There is nothing very strik- 
ing in the composition, no dramatic 
features; but it is painted with ten- 
derness and feeling, and reminds us 
of the luminous landscape, the silvery 
tone, the rare freshness and purity, of 
Karel du Jardyn. 

8. R. Gifford is completing a deli- 
cious Italian landscape, — a view of 
Lago Maggiore, with the effects of a 
rising storm, the dim vapors already 
blurring the outlines of the hills and 
shadowing the shore, but the lake as 
yet unruffled by the first breath of 
the impending tempest. He has fin- 
ished a large picture of the Dogana, 
at Venice, with the stately pile and 
the surrounding palaces and churches 
bathed in the red-purple glow of 
southern twilight ; while the crescent 
moon is just defined in the warm sky. 
Asimilar effect is repeated in an Egyp- 
tian landscape, with the pyramids 
rising in grandeur in the back-ground. 

Artists equal in merit to those we 
have briefly noticed are known to be 
busy; and the fruits of their labors 
will soon be submitted to the public. 


MR. FECHTER’S “HAMLET.” 


No qualification needs to be made 
of the praise that is due to Mr. Fech- 
ter for his representations of the emo- 
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tions. He has, and constantly exer- 
cises, perception, earnestness, ready 
skill, and a happy grace of manner, 
which throw a charm over his lighter 
personations, and invest them with 
an air of genuineness and sincerity 
that is irresistible. Whatever excep- 
tions could be taken, on the score of 
taste or correctness, are made to ap- 
pear hypercritical in the light of his 
really superb acting in Melnotte, 
Monte Cristo, or Ruy Blas; but, in 
the case of Hamlet, not even the 
great beauty and strength of the act- 
ing should make us blind to the fact, 
that the representation is founded upon 
error, and is therefore not authentic. 
At the risk of being charged with 
presumption, therefore, the writer of 
this article, with keen appreciation of 
Mr. Fechter’s powers, and enthusias- 
tic admiration of his consummate 
skill in his other impersonations, ven- 
tures upon what may seem severe 
criticism in this one exception. 

In two points, Mr. Fechter is at 
issue with established opinion: first, 
in regard to the temperament of Ham- 
let; and, secondly, in regard to his 
actual conduct. He believes him to 
be, if we can credit assertions publicly 
made and not contradicted, not a phil- 
osophical, speculative man, with more of 
the temper of the university than of the 
actual, bustling world ; but he professes 
to find evidence, in the text of the play, 
that Hamlet is a lively, gay fellow, 
not different from his companions, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in intellect, and only 
thrown into momentary gloom by the 
death of his father, and the sudden 
marriage of his mother. It does not 
seem worth while to spend time in 
combating this point. A simple 
reading of the play shows a pound 
of testimony against such a theory 
for every ounce in its favor. All the 
texts in its favor are fragmentary, in- 
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direct, unimportant, and must often 
be forced into service, as they would 
count about as well on the other side. 
Opposed are the weight and gravity 
ef the soliloquies, the inveterate habit 
of speculation, the obvious and un- 
mistakable temper, or atmosphere, of 
the whole play, which has, until now, 
impressed everybody in one way. 
His proficiency in fencing, his appar- 
ent mastery of manly accomplish- 
ments, are, at best, very indirect ar- 
guments ; as it would not have been 
possible for him to grow to manhood, 
in his age and station, without being 
perfect in all soldierly and courtly 
arts. To be elegant in dress and 
manner belonged to the station of 
the prince, and was not at all incom- 
patible with habits of thought and 
introspection. As to the wit and the 
habit of punning, instead of support- 
ing Mr. Fechter’s theory, they are 
direct evidence against it: for the’ wit 
is not bright and superficial, as the 
jesting of a lively temper always is, 
but so sombre and dark, that it hurts 
the sensitive spirit ; and only a coarse 
person can laugh at it. Such grim 
humor is always the attribute of an 
introspective nature, and never, I 
think, of a light and joyous one. 
(Notice here, that, while Mr. Fech- 
ter holds this theory, he yet claims to 
assume a speculative manner in his 
rendering, which is quite out of har- 
mony with his theory.) In respect 
‘to Hamlet’s conduct, though he is 
partly right in some of his premises, 
‘he yet stops short of logical conclu- 
sion. To say that Hamlet was cow- 
ardly is shallow criticism ; to charge 
that he merely dawdled is to make 
‘him too mean and false for a moment’s 
notice; to claim, that, because he is 
mot necessarily cowardly or dilatory 
‘by nature, the action should there- 
fore be decided or logical, is begging 
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the question, which is not what would 
be Hamlet’s conduct under ordinary 
circumstances, but what was his con- 
duct under the given conditions. That 
a man should hesitate in a situation 
of extreme perplexity is no proof 
against his being by nature resolute. 
On the other hand, if a man is reso; 
lute by nature, it does not argue that 
he will act with decision in cases of 
great doubt and uncertainty. No 
living man, let his powers be what 
they may, can represent the true sig- 
nificance of Hamlet’s action ; because 
it is as far below the surface, and as 
entirely hidden from ordinary observa- 
tion, as any of the mysterious psycho- 
logical influences by which men are 
every day’ moved; whose effect is 
plain, but whose origin and operation 
are far, far, out of our mental reach. 
If an actor could, by any ingenious 
play, make the springs of action visi- 
ble, he would only utterly destroy 
that which he was striving to bring 
to light; because Hamlet himself 
understands not so much of what 
hinders him as a moderately atten- 
tive reader may discover. And the 
sufficient answer for his hesitation, 
and therefore the foundation upon 
which the conception of the actor as 
an actor must rest, is his entire igno- 
rance and unconsciousness of any 
hindrance outside of his own will or 
inclination; for no one who gives 
the matter the proper reflection, tak- 
ing into account the mental constitu- 
tion of the man, can doubt, that how- 
ever Hamlet’s suspicion and fear were 
aroused, however much he may have 
been impressed at thé moment with 
the supposed revelation of the ghost 
(and I, for one, am not disposed to 
give the existence of the ghost the 
importance, or even the credence, that 
is usual), however his presentiment 
may have seemed to be confirmed by 
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supernatural agency, yet his intellect 
and judgment could never for a mo- 
ment have been satisfied with the 
source and quality of the testimony 
against his uncle ; and fora mind like 
his to lack intellectual conviction, 
whether or not he was conscious of 
the deficiency, was to be without the 
very source of purpose. The abnor- 
mal condition of his mind made it 
impossible that he should be aware 
of non-conviction; and yet from non- 
conviction came all his torment, all 
his hesitation ; because resolution in 
action comes either from cool convic- 
tion of right and authority, or from 
overmastering passion, that needs no 
co-operation from the intellect. And 
Hamlet had neither; for, as we may 
easily show, entire belief in the na- 
ture of his warrant for revenge was 
not possible. And his nature was not 
sufficiently emotional to be governed 
by suspicion and revenge; for such a 


nature may be swayed by passion, 


but it is ruled only by reason. Such, 
then, was his mental state: passion, 
prejudice, suspicion, perception, all 
excited, and urging him on; but rea- 
son, the predominating attribute, nev- 
er convinced, never in harmony with 
the other attributes, always holding 
him back with a strong but invisible 
chain. 

The conditions are such as-to pro- 
duce hesitation, delay: they must pro- 
duce these, and nothing else. Any 
manifestations of resolution or cohe- 
rency are as impossible consequences, 
from the conditions, as that chaos 
should spontaneously produce order. 

Moreover, the value of the creation, 
its power and significance, lie wholly 
in its psychological manifestations and 
conditions. A nature and intellect a 
shade less‘sensitive would have en- 
tirely missed the subtle influences of 
the situation; and we should have had 
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no such baffling, incomprehensible 
riddle to read, but a commonplace 
story of murder and revenge,—a Ham- 
let with no interest beyond what we 
feel in- any hero who loves in vain, 
suffers, kills, and dies at the end of 
the play. Give to Hamlet a shade of 
the coarseness and obtuseness that 
would have been necessary to produce 
prompt and consistent action, and you 
annihilate all that makes the charac- 
ter what it is, and lifts it out of the 
vexed and changing sea of human pas- 
sion into the calm, unchanging ele- 
ment of thought; you destroy all that 
makes of it a creation, as unique as it 
is wonderful. As history, as a study 
of manners, as a study of intellectual 
power even, its value is secondary to 
the manifestation of that subtle sense 
of necessity of correspondence be- 
tween impulse and action, between 
passion and reason; that refinement 
of perception that commences with 
instinct, and approaches inspiration ; 
that constant tendency toward har- 
mony and law that marks every thing 
in mind and matter not absolutely 
trammelled; that instinctive demand 
for precision and truth that distin- 
guishes intellect in proportion as it is © 
divorced from sense and prejudice; 
that inevitable impulse toward equi- 
poise that is the key-note of creation. 
Therefore the actor of Hamlet must 
represent the events and moods of 
the character (it is all he can do) ; and 
the spectator must continually inter- 
pret the action and moods for himself. 
It may not be a satisfactory impres- 
sion that is left on the mind; but it is 
legitimate, and the only logical or 
true one. 

I am aware that I only repeat, in 
saying that the obvious criticism upon 
the Hamlet of Mr. Fechter is that it 
is too positive, too physical: but, in 
my opinion, the fact cannot be too 
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much emphasized ; for it certainly de- 
stroys its claim to praise as a work of 
art. No matter what the intrinsic 
value of the acting may be, if it is 
out of harmony with the character 
represented: if it does not faithfully 
convey to the audience the nearest 
possible approach to the conception 
of the author, it cannot be entitled to 
be called excellent. In a case of as 
great importance as this, we must go 
beyond the mere tickling of our fan- 
cies, and measure and judge avcording 
to principles of art. What is the 
criticism upon an artist in any other 
department of art, who, for the sake 
of effect, violates truth? Do we ac- 
cept even faultless execution in the 
place of ‘integrity of ideas? And is 
it not as false to make Hamlet twice 
as resolute, twice as physical, as Shak- 
speare made him, as it would be to 
paint a man’s head twice as large as 
life ? 

A great deal has been said of Mr. 
Fechter’s conception of Hamlet (as if 
no man ever had a conception of the 
part before ; whereas, if he has acon- 
ception of the character, it does not 
appear, his representation being a cre- 
ation of his own): and still more is 
said of its entire novelty and origi- 
nality; and just in this lies his suc- 
cess with the mass of people. I 
suppose it is not too much to say, that 
the average human intellect will ac- 
cept the easiest and pleasantest solu- 
tion of any problem in art, politics, 
or religion, that is offered, without 
much regard to its truth; and this 
favors the operation of Mr. Fechter’s 
peculiar qualities. The hold he has 
upon his audience is so magnetic as 
to be positive and physical; his im- 
mense mental] vitality overpowers the 
judgment, and sweeps the audience 
along with him. That power is the 
secret of his success. His Hamlet is 
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something positive and palpable: it is 
easily followed and comprehended ; 
there is no perplexity. Hamlet seems 
to understand himself perfectly, to 
know what is going on around him, 
and to be “master of the situation.” 
There is no appearance of hesitation 
or indecision in the character; so 
the audience are not only interested, 
but satisfied. But let any one of 
those people who cry that at last here 
is a satisfactory rendering of Hamlet 
go directly to his study, take his (not 
a stage) copy of Hamlet, and read it 
again carefully, weighing all the 
speeches and situations, and he will 
find himself in a state of utter per- 
plexity and confusion. In fact, it 
would be safe to defy any one, who 
had not made a very close study of 
the play, to have any logical under- 
standing of it at all; for the very rea- 
son that the character is illogical and 
inconsistent, apparently. There is 
nothing perplexing in the intricate 
windings of Iago’s villany, the blind 
fury of Othello’s jealousy, or the un- 
relenting cruelty of Richard. In 
every case the action flows logically 
from the purpose. Even Macbeth’s 
inconsistencies are simply because he 
was a better man than he wanted to 
be: which is a kind of consistency, 
after all; though the impatient reader 
may think with Mephistopheles, “A 
devil in despair is just the insipidest 
thing I know of.” But nothing in 
the whole range of literature is more 
perplexing, more contradictory, more 
unsatisfactory, than Hamlet appears, 
until the clew to his conduct is found. 
No character requires, first, so entire a 
surrender of personality to establish 
sympathy and understanding, and, 
next, so firm a hold upon the concep- 
tion after it is once grasped. (And 
here is Mr. Fechter’s mistake, that he 
sacrifices the identity of Hamlet, and 
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substitutes his own.) Now, the chief 
object of the drama being the unfold- 
ing of the operations of Hamlet’s 
mind, and not the representation of 
certain historical or imaginary inci- 
dents, an actor must be judged ac- 
cofding to the extent and correctness 
with which he does communicate to 
us those mental phenomena. Just in 
proportion as he eliminates the char- 
acter from the difficulties of the text, 
and presents it to us with all its im- 
perfections, its contradictions, and hes- 
itations, in short, with all its contend- 
ing and anomalous phases, just in that 
proportion is the measure of his excel- 
lence as ar actor of Hamlet, and not 
because of fine person, fine gestures, 
or power to represent a passion or 
arouse his audience. For these rea- 
sons, it can justly be said that the 
Hamlet of Mr. Fechter is neither 


great nor true; and, because of his 


immense power and genius, the inno- 
vation is dangerous. In the judg- 
ment of critics, the character has been 
held to be almost purely intellectual, 
and only subordinately emotional. 
And we have, moreover, Shak- 
speare’s own indirect but powerful tes- 
timony, in that he re-wrote “ Hamlet,” 
making his second character far more 
philosophical, far more inconsistent 
and mysterious, than the first. The 
best actors, too, have always repre- 
sented him in this manner; and, up 
to this’ time, the same impression has 
been general among those who have 
made a study of the play. Are we to 
have an entire revolution in our opin- 
ions and taste, because one man offers 
us a Hamlet easier of comprehension, 
and pleasanter of contemplation, 
than Shakspeare’s? Is the judgment 
of the best critical talent of two cen- 
turies to be reversed, because Mr. 
Fechter’s Hamlet is a more agreeable 
fellow than any one else has given 
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us? We are surely wrong to gratify 
our fancy at the expense of our rea- 
son and judgment; and we are false 
to the first principle of art, and trai- 
tors to that art which should be the 
highest of all, when we directly or 
indirectly approve of any violation, 
however seductive, of the integrity 
of art. Therefore, it is the duty of 
every one who loves and honors this 
profession to say with emphasis, that 
however fine, however commanding, 
the impersonation may be, it is never- 
theless a forgery. 

I said, that, because of error in con- 
ception, the impersonation is neither 
great nor true. It seems to me, that, 
in spite of some noble acting, there 
are very inartistic points and sur- 
prising inconsistencies. There is, first, 
the great incongruity bétween the 
assumed temperament and the prog- 
ress of the play. The impetuous, 
almost vehement, action is necessarily 
suspended, by the requirements of the 
text and business of the play, through 
nearly two acts. From this cooling 
of enthusiasm, or it might almost be 
called this loss of impetus, neither 
actor nor spectator fully recovers, — 
though the grand scene with Ophelia 
occurs, and receives the applause 
which it deserves, but only as an 
isolated piece of acting, —and the end, 
in spite of the abruptness, becomes 
discouragingly tame. The manner in 
which the play is closed, too, is not 
impressive; for, to say nothing of the 
appearance of haste caused by the 
omission of the text, it is not easy to 
forgive a man for dying on “all fours;” 
and an irreverent thought will slip in, 
that the silence which is announced 
in so loud a voice may not be with- 
out its charms. 

The most yrgent claim of excel- 
lence that is put forward is upon the 
ground of entire originality and free- 
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dom from tradition. (This is not by 
itself a recommendation ; for tradition 
is quite respectable in matters of art.) 
But it is singular that Mr. Fechter 
has disregarded tradition where it 
was obviously well-founded, — that 
is, in conception, — and has retained 
it in matters where there is no foun- 
dation for it. For instance: the au- 
burn wig is a tradition of the English 
stage (disregarded, perhaps, latterly), 
which has for foundation only the 
probability that a Dane would be 
light-haired: whereas Hamlet may 
reasonably be supposed to have been 
physically like his father; and, as the 
father’s beard was “ a sable silvered,” 
he, no doubt, had sable hair to go with 
it. Upon the hypothesis that auburn 
hair is more in keeping with Ham- 
let’s temperament (which is not self- 
evident), it would be necessary to 
provide him with blue eyes. Again, 


in the scene of the mock play, Mr. 


Fechter retains the tradition of cov- 
ertly watching the king, — an action 
entirely out of harmony with his 
whole manner towards that worthy 
person, which is, from the first, de- 
fiant and inimical. And yet again, 
in the scene with Ophelia, where the 
acting is absolutely faultless, and per- 
haps finer than any thing of the kind 
on our stage, Mr. Fechter again fol- 
lows tradition in making it a love 
scene, though there is not a syllable 
of love-making from Hamlet to 
Ophelia in the text; in fact, panto- 
mime is necessary to carry out the 
idea of a love-scene. So upon another 
point, where Mr. Fechter has received 
the highest praise, we can see with 
what haste we have commended. I 
mean in the last scene of the first 
act, where Marcellus is excluded from 
Hamlet’s favor and confidence, which 
was hailed as an original interpreta- 
tion of great value. The truth is, 


. dreadful experience. 
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the action has not only no foundation 
in propriety or probability, but is 
almost a violation of the text. At 
the commencement of the conversa- 
tion, Hamlet shuts both men out of 
his confidence (being, of course, dis- 
inclined to make an immediate confi- 
dant of any one); and it is Horatio 
who answers twice in a tone of pique, 
and not Marcellus. There is nothing 
in the text or the circumstances to 
cause Hamlet to change towards 
either in the short conversation that 
follows. In the nature of the circum- 
stances, and from Hamlet’s courteous 
and generous disposition, there is 
little likelihood that he would so 
coldly, almost rudely, repulse Marcel- 
lus, who is as much a gentleman as 
Horatio, and whom Hamlet distinctly 
addresses as “ scholar, soldier, friend.” 
Not only is it most uncourteous and 
unprincelike, but also impolitic, in 
Hamlet to rebuff so undisguisedly 
the man whose watch he shared, to 
whom his father’s spirit first appeared, 
and whom he has only a moment be- 
fore conjured in moving terms to 
swear secrecy upon his sword. The 
very last speech of Hamlet is clear as 
daylight: “Nay; come, let us go 
together.” “Nay,” as a gentle ex- 
postulation against their ceremony in 
stepping back to let the prince go 
first, or a motion to go another way; 
but Hamlet’s courtesy and friendli- 
ness waives all ceremony, and takes 
into equal companionship the two men 
who have been partial sharers — the 
one not more than the other — in his 
I submit that 
this is a natural and fair interpreta- 
tion, and that the other is forced and 
improbable. 

It would seem, that in so far asa 
character represented is in a line with 
his own character and temperament, 
so far as there is correspondence be- 
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tween the actor and the part repre- 
sented, so far the effect is wouderful 
and satisfying. As in the case of Ruy 
Blas, where every circumstance of 
time, place, and action is swept into 
and along with the torrent of passion 
and fate, and the whole action from 
beginning to end is like a sweeping 
stream, into which the interest, the 
hopes, and fears of the spectator are 
irresistibly drawn, as the atmosphere 
sweeps after the planet that cleaves 
it, till the reciprocal action of actor 
and audience becomes not more per- 
fect than wonderful. But, wherever 
he assumes a character or a mood, he 
fails to reach such perfection. It is 
frequently the case in “ Hamlet,” and 
occasionally in “The Duke’s Motto,” 
that the acting is so shallow as to 
produce an unpleasant shock, from 
which it is not easy to recover. And 
this defect is of more than momentary 
consequence; for the power of the 
actor is precisely in proportion to his 
ability to grasp and possess his con- 
ception, and not at all in proportion 
to the extent to which his conception 
possesses him. With the latter, you 
may have fire and passion; but you 
must sacrifice what is far more artis- 
tic and valuable, and that is repose. 
Art is not served by enthusiastic sur- 
render of personality, but by sure 
and perfect mastery. Wilkie paint- 
ing “ The Blind Fiddler,” and patient- 
ly drudging over his studies of com- 
mon things, was doing far more for 
art than Haydon daubing square 
yards of canvas with historical pic- 
tures that nobody looked at, and quite 
possessed by the demon of painting. 
That the acting should be so irreg- 
ular seems almost an argument that 
the actor does not feel entirely in har- 
mony with the character he assumes. 
This may account for certain incon- 
gruities that are not otherwise easy 
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to account for. The most unpleasant 
one is the frequent dropping of the 
Hamlet mood. It is impossible to 
imagine Hamlet forgetting his griefs, 
even for a moment; but there are 
times when Mr. Fechter is not only 
pleased, but jolly. This jars badly 
on the mind that was, a moment be- 
fore, en rapport with the actor ; where- 
as the art consists largely in not re- 
leasing the mind from illusion till the 
curtain falls. It is a disadvantage 
against which the actor has to strug- 
gle, that a drama should be divided 
into acts at all; because less violence 
would nearly always be done to the 
feelings in reconciling long lapses of 
time and space than in being four 
times abruptly lowered from the 
clouds to a hot, dusty theatre, and 
four times slowly raised again to the 
altitude of the play. And herein we 
see the wisdom of the Greek writers 
of tragedy in requiring that unity of 
time and space be rigorously observed ; 
for a perfect drama would be one 
that could be represented without in- 
terruption. But, since it would be 
impossible now to present a drama so 
that the attention of the spectator 
should be continuously held, it is im- 
perative that the action should never 
for a moment flag; and that it often 
does flag is a serious defect in Mr. 
Fechter’s representation of “ Hamlet.” 
Another sacrifice that we must neces- 
sarily make is in the reading. Cer- 
tainly no one can claim that the read- 
ing is any thing but bad; and though 
this is easily accounted for, and good 
reading would be most extraordinary, 
yet, as we should not tolerate bad read- 
ing in one of our own actors, there seems 
to be no reason why it should not 
have its full weight in making up the 
balance in this case. Again: though 
the accent, which is spoken of as a 
defect, is of very trifling consequence, 
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and is lost sight of entirely when 
the spectator gets interested, the 
gestures, which are highly praised, 
are not, although of great force and 
expression, to be set down to his credit 
as an artist; because they are a natu- 
ral grace, and not the result of study 
and deliberate choice. His finest 
gestures are plainly involuntary, and 
belong to him physically and not 
intellectually. Of course, they are a 
most fortunate addition to his attrac- 
tions ; but they are neither a part of 
his study of the play, nor, indeed, of 
probable correspondence with Ham- 
let’s temperament. 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, then, it must be confessed that 
the impersonation is not a success ar- 
tistically, though it has created some- 
thing of a sensation among Boston- 
_ians at least. But no man of Mr. 
Fechter’s calibre can long remain sat- 
isfied with commendation that is not 


founded upon critical knowledge of 
the excellence of his work. It is 
seductive food; but it is neither nour- 


ishing nor honest. If a man plays 
down to the average intellect of an 
- audience, he plays lower than he 
ought, and is not doing the work he 
is sent to do; which obviously is, to 
lift his audience to the level of his au- 
thor, — to some degree at least. This 
may be said, too, without flippancy ; 
for how many, in an audience of fif- 
teen or twenty hundred, are even mod- 
erately familiar with the text of Ham- 
let, Richard, or Macbeth, to say noth- 
ing of having an intelligent appre- 
hension of their meaning? Undoubt- 
edly the full significance and strength 
of the finest dramatic creations are 
for comparatively few; and the 
actor must content himself with this. 
If he means to play for the mass of 
people, he must be satisfied to come 
down from the highest planes of ef- 
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fort. And this is his warning: when- 
ever he finds himself enthusiastically 
applauded by the mass, and only con- 
ditionally admired by the thoughtful 
few; when he finds his acting com- 
mended more in execution than in 
principle; when he finds the measure 
of his success greater out of the clas- 
sical drama than within it, — he must 
needs fear that his art is not getting 
its rightful service from him. It is 
the same in all departments of art. 
Almost exactly in proportion as art is 
popularized, it is degraded. Goethe 
knew it when he said, “Ihr Beifall 
selbst macht meinem Herzen bang.” 
So with this artist. The audience 
sometimes rise to their feet and cheer : 
round after round of applause at the 
end of aécene is quite common ; but 
it is an open question, whether the 
finest effects ever produce a very 
demonstrative enthusiasm. A very 
high degree of perfection in other ef- 
forts of mind nearly always produces 
quite a contrary effect ; and the more 
exalted and powerful works of Nature 
always hush, instead of rousing us. 
But, apart from general principles, to 
sum up this one play, I think we shall 
not find more of excellence than of 
demerit. We are asked to accept as 
better than any thing we have here- 
tofore known, an impersonation which 
is founded upon a false conception, 
which, in its embodiment, disproves 
itself; to overlook inconsistencies and 
palpable imperfections; to excuse an 
accent which must detract more or 
less from the enjoyment, and reading 
that is not much better than bad; to 
forget a face and figure not poetical, 
and a voice often unmusical; and, 
more than all, to exchange the most 
ideally intellectual embodiment of the 
stage for a representation of mere 
emotion and passion, thereby degrad- 
ing it by as much as emotion is ower 
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than intellect; and all this for the 
sake of novelty, occasional happy 
verbal interpretations, fine acting in 
three or four scenes, and a general 
fascinating magnetism, to which we 
are not accustomed in this character. 
It seems to me that cool reflection 
will show us that we are not warrant- 
ed in giving unqualified admiration 
or praise to the impersonation, as has 
been done; and that, at some future 
time, the Buston public will realize 
that Mr. Fechter’s “ Hamlet” does not 
exhaust the possibilities of the char- 
acter. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF BEETHOVEN. 


BEETHOVEN was born at Bonn, on 
the Rhine, and died at Vienna; and it 
was fitting alike to his genius and ca- 
reer that his day of welcome should 
have fallen in December, and his day 


of adieu in March. He came when the 
earth was dreary, and went himself 
to repose when Nature was disporting 
herself in lightnings and thunderings 
and storm. In this interval, between 
his first day, in 1770, and his last day, 
in 1827, a deep monotone of spiritual 
sadness was the weird cord upon which 
all included days were strung. 

This crown of thorns, the inevitable 
law and penalty of all genius, pierced 
his spirit at every point and pore; 
and of this he died. When he was 
four years of age, music became the 
pursuit of his life, in no sense the la- 
bor of his life; for he followed and 
made suit to the Muse, and so early 
as his eleventh year heard her voice 
accepting his heart. Thenceforward, 
this spiritual affiance was never 
chilled, and knew no day of jealousy 
or passionate accusation. This was a 
love where sanctity was never ques- 
tioned, and so never set to words, but 
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a matter of that deepest consciousness 
which knows, “I am my beloved’s, 
and my beloved is mine.” The musi- 
cal instinct and bias, moreover, were 
of the quality of his nature, the only 
valuable inheritance which he received 
with his blood. His father, a tenor 
singer in the Elector’s chapel, —a man 
of irregular habits, and worthless re- 
sults in life,—early became the musical 
taskmaster of his son. The boy was 
impatient of his father’s mechanical 
and inartistic methods, and impetuous 
to discard all laws of the letter, that 
his original genius might become a 
law unto itself. His way out to the 
fulness of his career had been appoint- 
ed by an inspirer who needed no for- 
mal signboards of instructors. He 
loved music after the fashion of his 
own heart, and not another's. He 
went to the piano as a reminder, per- 
haps formulator, of the melodies afloat 
in his own soul. When driven there 
by the scourge of authority, the piano 
was but a mechanism of wires and 
strings, black and white keys. 

He never knew the sweets of home, 
wrapped in the warm love of a mother, 
and the wise solicitude of a father. 
The tenderest and most potential in- 
fluence which one bears on through 
life to make it hallowed and hallowing 
to all other lives was wanting to his. 
He cherished deep affection for the 
name of his mother, and bore the im- 
age of his dear good grandfather, who 
died when he was but three years old, 
and of whom he always delighted to 
speak with reverence and love. 

But the ideal and domestic side of 
his nature, the highest and divinest, 
found a noble culture in the hospita- 
ble family of his life-long friend Von 
Breuning. In this sacred circle, he 
was loved with a love always on the 
alert to reconcile merits of nature with 
faults of temperament, — a love never 
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without new and adequate resources 
to magnify his genius and pardon his 
follies. 

The light of love never went out 
upon this vestal altar; and at this 
hearthstone he became familiar with 
the great German minds through 
books and society. His education 
was scanty, and never advanced in 
the rudiments and technicalities be- 
yond “a little Latin.” Atthe age of 
fifteen, he was appointed organist in 
the chapel of the Elector of Cologne, 
through the friendly offices of Count 
Waldstein, an amateur of taste, and 
an appreciating admirer of the ‘great 
master’s genius through life. 

His career in Bonn was terminated 
when Beethoven was in his twenty- 
second year; and thereafter Vienna 
was the scene of his studies, his achieve- 
ments, and fortunes. Of his years of 
study, but little is told us. He was 
not unknown to the great artists yet 
living, as a versatile and origina- 
tive composer, when he arrived in Vi- 
enna to enjoy the instructions of 
Haydn, the most distinguished. 
Though ignorant, for the most part, 
of the science of counterpoint, he 
obeyed the voice of his own sense of 
beauty, which was the higher law of 
his inspiration; and, though this fre- 
quently set at nought all that was ar- 
bitrary and limiting, he did wisely to 
trust then, as always thereafter, his 
own instinct, which was always in 
harmony with those deepest and un- 
definable laws of nature. The most 
perceptible influence of his great mas- 
ter traceable in his style is in the 
first symphony in C major, and the 
sonatas dedicated to Haydn. In his 
later works, this influence has wholly 
passed away, giving no indication 
that it ever became a part of the tex- 
ture of his artistic culture. These 
early days, attended by hope and pros- 
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perity, were the only days of his bril- 
liant career, — brilliant on its profes- 
sional side, in which the angel of 
peace entered his heart, and folded 
its wings to abide. 

At this period, it was evident that 
the tone of his mind was introspec- 
tive, that his resources were not in 
the wealth of the artistic world about 
him, but the wealth of the artistic 
world within him. Already he had 
more to give the world than the 
world had to give him; for he came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. He had little aptitude as 
an instructor, from original distaste 
for the work; and he only resorted 
to it when in dire extremity himself, 
or in the hope of helping his family. 
Madame Von Breuning often com- 
pelled him to go over to the opposite 
house, and continue his lessons in the 
family of a distinguished ambassa- 
dor. He would sulk along until he 
reached the door, when he would 
promise to come the next day. His 
friend would look out her own win- 
dow, and say, “Our Beethoven has 
had another ‘raptus,’”—a_ phrase 
himself was fond of using. 

In these days, he was too busy for 
society ; and, when the days came in 
which he could have commanded the 
leisure, he had no heart for it, as we 
shall see. 

He had no flattery for ranks and 
titles, and disdained, with inborn 
pride, to court the patronage of 
nobility. 

His manners were never regulated 
by conventional laws ; and, in defence 
of their singularity, he condescended 
to speak or write no word during 
life. As always, many were jealous 
of his rising fame, and made him the 
subject of unfriendly, and frequently 
cruel, criticism. Of these, though 
sensible, he was unheeding, and by 
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inward spiritual impulse moved for- 
ward to the mastery of his art; and, 
during the first decade of his so- 
journ in Vienna, he composed his first 
two symphonies, over twenty sonatas, 
trios, quartets, his well-known septet, 
his only oratorio, and many of his best- 
known and most-admired productions. 

These, too, were the pictorial days of 
his life, when he worshipped at the 
shrine of love. The story of this 
passion is told, with all its fulness 
and interceptions, in the sonata, in 
C sharp, minor, dedicated to the 
Countess Guicciardi. 

One may read his soul there as 
readily as in the words addressed 
to her: “ My angel, my all, myself / 
If our hearts were still near to- 
gether, that would be, indeed, my 
life. Great as is thy love for me, 
mine for thee is still greater. I can 
only live entirely with thee, or not at 
all. How I long for thee, with tears, 
This sonata is known as 
the “Moonlight Sonata,” having 
been compared, by Rellstab, to a bark, 
visiting the savage sites of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons of Switzerland, 
by moonlight. This was his fare- 
well utterance of lovg. She married 
another. And of this husband it is 
said that, when he was manager of 
the Imperial Theatre, and Beethoven 
was old and poor, he refused permis- 
sion to have “ Fidelio” performed. 

When past fifty years of age, Beet- 
hoven said, “She married the count, 
and then sought me weeping; but I 
repulsed her, for I despised her.” He 
repulsed and despised her. Hethought 
the old and only love was gone; but 
loveis never quite gone when the mem- 
ory of it remains and is cherished. 

This ideal and Platonic love joined 
hands with his great infirmity to shut 
his heart to the vulgar voices of the 
world, and infused into all his compo- 
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sitions of this period a depth of senti- 
ment, and intensity of passion, which 
flowed forth in the tones of an unut- 
terable longing. No domestic felicity 
ever gave cheer or solace to life; his 
brothers, Carl and John, were suspi- 
cious of his brotherly attachment, 
were exacting and demanding, until 
his very relation to them seemed the 
“evil principle ” entering into his life. 
On one New Year’s, John, who had 
become possessed of some wealth, sent 
in his card to his nobler brother, as if 
to mortify and tantalize him, “John 
von Beethoven, Land-owner.” Beet- 
hoven returned it, “Ludwig von 
Beethoven, Brain-owner.” 

Domestic sorrows and disquietudes 
came like billow upon billow; and 
when deep was calling unto deep, his 
father still dissipated, his brothers still 
exasperating, his nephew, now his. 
ward through long and vexing litiga- 
tion, still reckless and ungrateful, the 
last link binding his heart to home 
—a link which in itself was the very 
heart of home — was severed ; his moth-- 
er rested in death. And, as if the Fates: 
had ordained that the clouds porten- 
tous should have no silver linings, the- 
great personal disappointment and 
grief of his life settled upon his soul. 
That sense most needful to him was. 
deadened; and his deafness became: 
an incurable complaint, — yes, com- 
plaint, rather than malady: for, though 
he strove to know the peace of resig- 
nation, he never was reconciled to the 
prison-house into which this confined 
him. 

The little Brentano, like a fairy 
whom we see not coming or going;. 
whose presence is known only by the: 
gifts of spirit which are left behind, 
writes in one of her felicitous letters 
to Goethe a sun-picture of Beethoven, 
full of happy detail, which makes open 
passage to his heart, — 
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“T could not get any one to introduce 
me; but Ifoundhimalone. He has three 
apartments, in which he alternately secretes 
himself, — one in the country, one in town, 
and a third onthe ramparts. It was there 
I found him, on the third floor. I entered 
unannounced. He was seated at the piano: 
I gave my name; he was most friendly, 
and asked me if I would hear a song which 
he had just been composing, and sung with 
a shrill and piercing voice, that made the 
heaven thrill with wofulness, ‘ Knowest 
thou the land.’ ‘Is it not beautiful,’ said 
he, ‘exquisitely beautiful? Iwill sing it 
again.’ He was pleased with my cheerful 
praise. ‘ Most people,’ he remarked, ‘are 
moved on hearing music; but these have 
not musicians’ souls: true musicians are 
too fiery to weep.’ He then sang another 
song of yours, which he had just been com- 
posing, ‘ Dry not, dry not, ye tears.’ He 
accompanied me home; and it was during 
our walk that he said all these fine things 
on the art, talking so loud all the while, 
and standing still so often, that it required 
some courage to listen to him in the street. 
He, however, spoke so passionately, and 
all that he uttered startled me so, that I 
forgot even the street. They were not a 
little surprised, at home, on seeing me en- 
ter the room with him in the midst of a 
large dinner-party. After dinner, he sat 
down to the instrument, and played, unask- 
ed, wonderfully and at great length.’ 


Beethoven was now separated unto 
his divine function and high calling. 
His habits were abstracted; so that 
he would enter an inn, throw himself 
upon a seat, and order his bill, with- 
out remembering that he had ordered 
no food. He would stand by the 
hour, when in a frenzy of composing, 
pouring buckets full of cold water 
upon his hands. He was constantly 
removing from one lodging to an- 
other, and would frequently be pay- 
ing for three or four dwelling-places 
atonce; since his freak or fancy 
would drive him now to the south 
side of the city, and now to the north 
side of the city, in the full belief 
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that he could the more fluently com- 
pose. 

The quality of thig man was an- 
tique. The basis of his nature was 
ethical, and its flowering in charac- 
ter pure and spotless. The society 
surrounding him was, by its low 
moral tone, unworthy of him; and he 
was not without wrath at the base- 
ness of men. 

Beethoven knew asperities of tem- 
per, and hurled the stern convictions 
of his just soul against his time and 
its temporizing conventionalisms in 
harsh and unsightly sentences; but 
it has been said, with an exquisite 
charity, “The faults of man are the 
night in which he rests from his 
virtues.” 

He was passionate and excitable. 
This temperament is the birthright 
of genius: culture puts the bit in the 
teeth of such natures; and the 
champing is what the world calls 
master-strokes of genius. There 
were morbid moments, when he believ- 
ed himself the most wretched of all 
God’s children; yet it was both the 
purpose and custom of his life to set 
Fate at defiance. 

These correlated facts of tempera- 
ment and trial made his life strange 
and introverted; but he lives in our 
hearts, not the afflicted, rugged, 
storm-beaten genius that he was, but 
an image of an aspiration, and fact 
of an altitude, whither so often we 
have been led and lifted by his 
music, that we might catch an out- 
look into the infinite which has now 
enfolded him, and with welcomes 
awaits our coming. 

The familiar andante of the Fifth, 
and the allegretto of the Seventh 
Symphony; Schiller’s Ode to Joy, 
in the Ninth ; the raging, then wan- 
ing storm; the outbreak of the 
shepherds’ joy and song in the Pas- 
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toral, are to the soul only spiritual 
prompters, urging the spirit upward 
towards heights where the invisible 
and eternal are still only suggested. 

Indeed, the symphonies are all 
homilies, lifting, by their utterance, 
the aspirer beyond the atmosphere of 
sense into the world of the unseen. 

Beethoven, unlike Mendelssohn, 
never parts company with the respon- 
sive’ soul at the horizon line where 
earth and heaven blend into one, 
but leads through the open way into 
the world of light and spirit. 

Although the overture to Coriolanus 
and the four overtures to Fidelio are 
brilliant and weird, offering frequent 
temptation to sacrifice the elevated 
purpose of music to the temporary 
effect, there is no single instance 
where the master surrendered to the 
passing suggestion of the tempter. 
We discover the more yielding nature 
of Mozart, usually so pure and consci- 
entious, who, in the midst of the grand 
and even solemn music of The Magic 
Flute, introduces the purely superfi- 
cial ballads of the bird-catcher. 

The music of Fidelio, in its origi- 
nal inception and form called “ Leo- 
nora,” after Bouilly, tells with more ex- 
act literalness and lucidness the pure 
heroic love, the sighing, inventive, 
open-eyed love, of Leonora, than the 
libretto; indeed, the performance 
was delayed, because no words were 
to be found so full of intensity and 
passion as the music. And until the 
warm heart, magnificent acting, and 
overpowering voice of Wilhelmina 
Schreder were sought and found to 
carry “Leonora” abroad into the 
world, Beethoven wrote no other 
opera; for he had no hope that words, 
so fixed and rigid are they of import, 
could be put together to satisfy the 
demands of his higher vehicle of sen- 
timent. 
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There is “a tone-tongue” and a 
“tone-palette” higher and diviner 
than the word-language of the poet, 
or the color-language of the painter. 
In striking illustration of this is the 
unmistakable controversy going on in 
the allegro of the sonata in G major; 
it is alike sad and bewitching. There 
is the almost querulousness of the 
treble, as it turns into remonstrance at 
the heady, wilful ways of the bass. 
There is love, redemptive love, in the 
one, and the determined waywardness 
in the other, until the “ resisting prin- 
ciple ” gives out, and the music be- 
comes as tender as the flesh of an 
infant. 

There is always a spiritual fulness 
in his melody, even in its most grad- 
ual declinings, when it sinks into 
the whispering of the softest summer 
wind, when “no leaf of nature trem- 
bles, and no wave curls in the still 
lake,” leaving room for the suggestion, 
that the artist has power precise to 
bear away to the farthest orbit of the 
universe, and far beyond give glimpses 
of a boundless shadowy void; for 
his music is never the symbol of 
seantiness, nor yet of superfluity, but 
prodigality. We never fear the next 
measure will be sacrificed to the ful- 
ness of this; but this is a pledge of 
richer resource in the next. 

Criticism has decided that the Fu- 
neral March of the Heroic Symphony 
was added after it was completed, and 
dedicated to the First Consul, upon 
the master’s hearing the news of Na- 
poleon having caused himself to be 
proclaimed emperor. In the absence 
of authentic data, we are led to 
believe that this famous march is no 
freak of resentment, but the flowering 
of its own fulness; and, indeed, this 
martial hymn, unlike Chopin’s, cele- 
brates, not the going out of a life, 
but an ascension to life,— the passing 
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away, but through departed clouds, to 
a higher glory. Among the achieve- 
ments of man, I know of none char- 
acterized by such wealth of resource 
and creativeness of genius as Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. The lit- 
erature of metaphysics has not 
more entirely lifted the veil from the 
workings of the human intellect, or 
the visions of poetry more vividly 
revealed the passions of the human 
heart. 

This symphony, furthermore, welds 
into one the types of Humboldt’s “ Cos- 
mos ” and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 

This age of art has left us no sa- 
cred music so fraught with the richest 
spirit of religion as Beethoven’s Mis- 
sa Solemnis and the Massin C. They 
are most religious in that they are 
least dogmatic. The faith of this 
music reaches unto the eternal, gives 
hope to the most desponding, and 
embraces in true catholic charity the 
most isolated and the most foreign. 

The soul of Chopin, subtle, undu- 
lating, and arabesque, was attuned to 
the minor key in this a branch of the 
true vine; for the most part sad and 
sombre, yet he knew parentheses of 
joy and gladness, and by times, as 
Liszt well said, was “fantastic like 
the playful stampings of a delicious 
little teazing sylph.” 

Mendelssohn is Hebraic, reminding 
one of the stateliness of the pome- 
granates and the bells of the syna- 
gogue. 

Beethoven is a re-assurance that 
the canon of inspiration is not closed ; 
for he became a point of departure in 
the poetry and method of music. 
Angels of harmony will fold their 
wings, and abide with other souls,— fit 
temples for their indwelling. In the 
memory of the master, there is a fit- 
ting unity; his music compares with 
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the majesty of his face, his face with 
his spirit, and his spirit with the cir- 
cumstauces of which it was born. 
Beethoven poured a new current of 
life into the forms of music, and is 
the foundation, nay, the very ground 
in which the foundations of a new or- 
der of music is laid. He clothes reli- 
gion itself in a possible language; to 
express which, speech, by its very for- 
mality, is inadequate. . 

Forced from society, its evanescent 
and mutable fashions had no influence 
upon his music: so it is divine, in 
that it is not the voice of a time, but all 
time; not of a people, but all people. 

Finally, nature, by her own habit, 
sanctions the method of the singer. 
She never brings her messages in 
words; for words divide the world, as 
do boundary lines, into nations, each 
speaking a different language. So, 
too, the voice of music is universal. 
The German text is a confusion to 
the unfamiliar English eye; but the 
notes of the German staff are the 
notes of the English staff. The forms 
of music are the same the world over, 
wherever the spirit of music has taken 
to itselfforms. Her voice is the sym- 
bol of unity and brotherhood. 

Civilization has its criterion in this: 
that it advances as man passes from 
the rigidity of thought and its formal 
statement to the relaxation of senti- 
ment, and its glow in art and song. 
So this gives hope of the re-union of 
the now dismembered race: when 
sentiment shall bear sway, and music 
shall be its speech, the Rhine shall 
not divide, nor the channel separate ; 
neither shall the great ocean be broad 
enough to keep asunder continent 
from continent. As the centennial 
anniversary passes, it renews the 
promise of one people with one. lan- 
guage over all the earth. 

R. Larrp Coriier. 





Record of 


Progress. 


__—. 


Ir this month records the pacification of Europe, its lesser records 


may well fade in the comparison. 


In other places, we have attempted to show some advance which 
the world makes in its ecclesiastical order, in its manufacture, and in 


its fine art. 


We give the space left us to some details; which, if not 


of large importance in themselves, illustrate essential principles. 





WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In January we published a paper, 
which has attracted general interest, 
regarding the legal status of women 
in Massachusetts. In answer to nu- 
merous inquiries as to possible im- 
provements, and recapitulating in 
part the statements already made, 
we can in few words explain the pres- 
ent status of women in Massachusetts, 
and such improvement as seems possi- 
ble. 

The following seem to be the chief 
differences or inequalities between the 
husband and wife under the laws of 
Massachusetts: Personal property in 
the possession of the wife is presumed 
to belong to her husband, unless the 
contrary is shown. The wife cannot 
convey her real estate without her 
husband’s assent. She cannot de- 
prive him by will of more than one- 
half of the personal estate which she 
has at the time of her death, nor of 
his right in curtesy to have for his 
life the use and income of all the real 


estate she has owned, except on the 
contingency that a child has been 
alive. The husband cannot make a 
will so as to deprive her of the share of 
his estate which she would receive if 
there were no will. If the wife dies 
without a will, the husband will re- 
ceive all her personal property and 
his curtesy in her real estate. If 
the husband dies intestate, the wife 
will receive one-third of his personal 
property ; or, if he leaves no issue, one- 
half of his personal property, and the 
right in dower to take for her life, 
without any contingency, the use and 
income of one-third of his real estate. 
The husband, if he is living, receives 
all the property of a deceased child ; 
but, if the husband is dead, the wife 
shares the property equally with the 
surviving children. The husband has 
the control of the children and their 
earnings, but is obliged to support 
and educate them. If the husband 
is dead, the wife has the children’s 
earnings if she supports them, but is 
not obliged to support them if they 
873 
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have property of their a The 
husband can fix their resfdence, and 
is entitled to a nominal obedience, 
but is obliged to support and protect 
the wife, and is responsible for many 
of her acts. She cannot enter into 
copartnership in business with any 
one; and husband and wife cannot 
contract with each other. No females 
are entitled to vote; but they are 
exempt from the payment of a poll- 
tax, from service as jurors, and in the 
militia, and in many cases from 
arrest. 

It would seem that, in Massachu- 
setts at least, some few further changes 
only are needed to take away all 
grounds of complaint concerning the 
legal “subjection of women.” There 
is hardly any good reason, after. the 
changes already made, for requiring 
the husband’s assent to the wife’s 
conveyance of her real estate and 
shares in corporations; and it would 
seem that a wife should receive, on 
the death of her husband, a like in- 
terest in his real and personal estate 
to that which a husband acquires in 
the estate of his wife at her death, 
and that they should have the same 
powers to devise by will. These 
changes would render it necessary to 
make husband’s and wife’s property 
equally chargeable with the support of 
their children, and to cause the chil- 
dren’s earnings to contribute to the 
source whence their maintenance 
is drawn. The withdrawal from the 
husband of whatever legal powers of 
correction and restraint he may have 
over the wife should relieve him from 
all responsibility, as husband, for her 
criminal and tortious acts. The hus- 
band’s liability to support the wife 
remaining unchanged, his natural po- 
sition in the family should entitle him 
to retain the power to fix their domi- 
cil, and a certain headship in the 
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family ; and the relations between the 
two would render it but proper that 
she should not become connected with 
others in business relations. With 
these few changes, which inure to the 
benefit of the husband as well as of 
the wife, we should probably begin to 
hear complaints even of favoritism to 
women under the law. 


HOLLY-TREE INN. 


Tue reader will hardly understand, 
at a first glance, how this familiar 
name comes into a record of progress, 
in the midst of Life Insurances, Wo- 
man’s Rights, and Athletics. The 
name has been most happily chosen 
by a dear friend of Charles Dickens, 
who is at the same time one of the 
people of sense who understand over- 
coming evil with good. 

In the midst of a row of flourishing 
liquor-shops, on a street communicat- 
ing directly with the country, this 
lady opened a cheap coffee-room, 
where the coffee is of the very best. 
She hung in the window a few iliumi- 
nated cards, which in simple rhymes 


say, — 
“ Good coffee within 
Is better than gin,” 


or in some similar way good-natured- 
ly enforce the same truth. The Hol- 
ly-Tree also provides tea, chowder, 
soup, cold ham, sandwiches, and bread 
and butter, all of the very best, and 
at the lowest price. It is, in short, a 
coffee and tea room, which does not 
sell spirits in any form, which offers 
the best of what it offers, and at the 
lowest price. And, because there has 
been a popular prejudice that poor 
people do not know what is good, the 
Holly-Tree tries, by one bold experi- 
ment, whether it be possible that this 
prejudice is unfounded. 
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It proves that it is wholly unfound- 
ed. The Holly-Tree, at every visit 
we have made to it, is full of laboring 
men, glad to get a dinner at reasona- 
ble rates, and saved from the tempta- 
tion of unnecessary stimulus. To our 
readers in the West, there may appear 
nothing extraordinary in the prices; 
but wayfaring men in the East know 
that a cup of first-rate coffee for five 
cents, a bowl of good soup or good 
chowder at the same rate, is not an 
every-day luxury. The Young Wo- 
men’s Association has provided simi- 
lar fare for working-women in Bos- 
ton; but Boston has known no such 
luxury for working-men till now. 
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A subsidiary advantage is in the 
issue of tickets by the Holly-Tree as 
by other eating-houses. Few people 
want to refuse food to a beggar who 
asks. No person ought to give such 
abeggarmoney. Two or three Holly- 
Tree tickets secure him the meals he 
needs; and you are sure you have 
not made a brute of him in your 
charity. 

We learn that the success of the 
Holly-Tree is already suggesting sim- 
ilar establishments in other parts of 
Boston. We commend the experi- 
ment to men and women of spirit else- 
where, who want to “Look out and 
not in,” and “To lend a hand.” 





OUR WASHINGTON 


LETTER. 


CAPITAL BEGGARS. 


“ Hark, hark! the dogs do bark: 
The beggars are come to town; 

Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


Any person who has travelled in 
Canada will have vivid recollections 
of the lively little beggars who swarm 
in all its streets and highways. Not 
only in the cities, but along the coun- 
try roads, some dragon’s cub’s teeth 
seem to be springing up as merry alert 
children, ever on the gui vive for un 
sou. Wherever a penny is, there will 
the beggars gather together in num- 
bers so perplexing that you feel the 
sole safety is withdrawing into your 
shell, and relinquishing specie pay- 
ment altogether. 

The only place in the United States 
where I have found any thing like this 
is Washington; and there it is wholly 
unlike it. Independence, thank 
heaven! is the characteristic of our 
countrymen. Pauperism is counted a 


disgrace, as it should be. The tow- 
headed, freckled-faced, bare-footed chil- 
dren of a New-England village would 
no sooner think of asking money from 
the passing traveller, than would the 
president and his cabinet; and, if 
you wish to give a cast-off garment 
to a soldier’s widow, you must ap- 
proach her with as many moral 
salaams as if she were the Cadi him- 
self. Long and long and long may 
it be or ever we shall lose our 
honorable pride in this regard ! 

But we have changed all that in 
Washington. Whether it be from 
some heterogeneousness in the con- 
geries,— that phrase is certainly a 
stroke of genius,— or some abnormal 
element in the social atmosphere, 
Washington seems to have absorbed 
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the mendicancy of the country. It is 
true that you will occasionally find a 
mature beggar at some Northern street- 
crossing,— I never did, though I have 
heard of them,— but they are general- 
ly foreigners; and occasionally a de- 
mure boy, with a world too much 
pathos in his melancholy voice, will 
implore you to give him a few cents 
to buy a loaf of bread for his sick 
mother, or a pair of shoes to enable 
him to appear at the Sunday school, 
the precocious little hypocrite; but 
these are sporadic cases, and hardly 
more than emphasize the general rule 
of American self-respect. It is in 
Washington alone that our native but 
elsewhere latent talent for beggary has 
found the conditions of development ; 
and the result is such as a patriotic 
American must ever view with feel- 
ings of pride. It may, at first sight, 
seem a rather extreme case of ex- 
tracting sunshine from cucumbers; but 
herein is genius. To be first in war, 
first in peace, and the rest, is easy 
enough; but to be first in begging re- 
quires a rare combination of qualities: 
and nowhere does the ingenuity, the 
high spirit, the creative power, the 
fertility of resources characteristic of 
our countrymen, show more clearly 
than in the manner in which they 
have lifted beggary out of the gut- 
ters of Washington, and set it among 
the high and fine arts. Some in rags, 
and some in tags? Not a bit of it! 
The rags and tags, the bandaged 
armsand blinded eyes, the shipwreck- 
ed sailors, and all the hackneyed ma- 
chinery of the professional beggar, 
are haughtily and completely aban- 
doned. They may well enough serve 
the purposes of the effete despotisms 
of Europe; but America plants her- 
self on the rights of man! Rags for 
the peasant, tags for the serf; but for 
‘the free American citizen black coat 
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and clean dickey forever! And, if 
your American woman takes to beg- 
ging, be sure not one hair of her chig- 
non shall fail, nor shall her overskirt 
miss a single puff, or the regulation 
ruffle be wanting from her walking- 
suit, with gloves and parasol to 
match ! 

Your door-bell rings before break- 
fast, and your servant brings you the 
ecard of Rev. Dr. Adams. You 
are hardly in visiting humor before 
breakfast; but, if it is the gentle and 
scholarly pastor of Portsmouth, you 
would not for the world miss seeing 
him. And perhaps it may be Rev. 
Dr. Adams of Madison Square: who 
knows? You give the last touch to 
your crimps, and a slight adjusting 
shake to your flounces,and go down 
with your best face. A single glance 
shows you that it is not the Ports- 
mouth clergyman; and, though there 
is a white cravat and a black coat, 
an indefinable something convinces 
you that it is not Dr. Adams of Madi- 
son Square. 

Dr. Adams rises to meet you, and 
bows with dignity. You return his 
bow with dubiety. 

“Mrs. Smith ?” inquires the doctor 
blandly. 

You assent, stiffening slowly each 
instant. 

“T have called,” pursues the doc- 
tor, “in behalf of a brother clergy- 
man, who has been obliged to retire 
from the pulpit on account of ill 
health, and who is thus left without 
resources. He is a very respectable 
man; I have known him for a long 
time, and can vouch for his character.” 

“ The river Rhine, as is well known, 
Washes the city of Cologne; 


But oh, ye gods! what power divine 
Can ever cleanse the River Rhine?” 


“He is in great need of help; and 
any assistance you may be able to 
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render him” — but here you take up 
the parable, like any heathen man 
and publican ; and Dr. Adams departs, 
unconsoled for his brother clergyman. 

Mrs. Karl begs the favor of a few 
moments with Mrs. Smith. It is 
little to grant to a woman and a sis- 
ter, and you go down. Mrs. Karl is 
a woman who has seen better days. 
She owned, in New York, a farm 
worth twelve thousand dollars. War, 
sickness, and misfortune came ; they 
lost their property, farm and all. She 
is very desirous of getting it back. 
To do so, she proposes to set up a 
bakery. This bakery once estab- 
lished, she is confident she can recover 
her farm in a year. The bakery 


building is already taken; but, as it 
was formerly a barrack or hospital, or 
something of the sort, her claim to it 
can be secured only by Congressional 
action: of course, this involves delay. 


Meanwhile, could she borrow of you 
money enough to buy a load of coal? 
She will pay you in baking, when her 
title-deed is secured, and her barrack 
made over into a bakery. She will 
send it to you in bread or cake, as 
you may desire. She has a very ac- 
complished daughter, and has no 
doubt of her success. 

You are less sanguine; but is it 
not an heroic plan? You give her 
five dollars. Three months pass, and 
the barrack still remains unmolested, 
nor have you any proof of the spell- 
ing-book assertion, that 


“ Bakers bake Bread and Cake.” 


An English lady has called to see 
Mrs. Smith. The English lady is 
short and stout and ruddy, in a rusty 
black suit, with double rows of ruf- 
fles, with a spotted black veil parted 
here and there in the meshes. She 
brings herself to your recollection, as 
a woman who has formerly applied to 
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you for sewing. She then brought 
you a note of recommendation from 
the ambassadress of Her British Ma- 
jesty, who had often employed her. 
The ambassadress has now left town, 
and can give her no more assistance. 
Her daughter is apprentice to a hair- 
dresser. Her time will be out in two 
weeks; and thea she will begin to re- 
ceive wages. Meanwhile, would you 
be willing to have the daughter come 
to your house every day to lunch, at 
precisely eleven o’clock? She does 
not wish you to lay yourself out on 
the lunch ; any thing will do. She is 
particular only that it shall be at pre- 
cisely eleven o’clock. A very kind 
gentleman in one of the departments 
has hitherto given her her meals; but 
he has now gone into the country; 
hence this requisition upon you. 

You compromise by giving her two 
dollars, assuring her that that will 
provide her daughter with lunch for 
a week; and, while I am writing these 
words, the English woman has re- 
turned, after a month’s absence, and 
asks for a little money, just to keep 
her over Sunday. I cannot for the 
life of me see why she should want 
to be kept over Sunday more than 
any other day. If you are to starve 
on Monday, you may as well starve 
on Saturday, and be done with it. 
But my lady looks the farthest in the 
world from starving; even hunger 
can never have come unpleasantly 
near that ruddy face and rotund form. 
“ Fee-faw-fum! I smell the beer of 
an Englishman.” I have even grave 
suspicions of gin. But what can you 
do? ‘The voice is tremulous. Com- 
promise, always compromise. You 
do neither one thing nor another. 
Fifty cents is neither here nor there; 
and then she asks you if you will not 
use your influence to get her a place 
in the Treasury. If she could have 
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a place in the Treasury, it would 
yield enough to supply all her needs. 
' As it is, all their money goes to pay 
the rent. 

It is hardly hypocrisy to say you 
will mention it, as you would probably 
have far more difficulty in deceiving 
her than she would have in deceiv- 
ing you; and, before the door has 
closed upon her retreating alpaca, a 
little girl trips up the steps, and in- 
forms you cheerfully that the baby 
is very sick, and cannot live, and, “if 
it does die,” ma has not money enough 
to buy a coffin. You invest ten cents 
in that hypothetical coffin, with an 
alacrity which does no honor to your 
heart, and which will be very far from 
appearing on the credit side when 
your account is made up. 

Mrs. Henderson calls before break- 
fast to see Gen. Smith. Gen. Smith, 
scenting the battle afar off, cowardly 
but piteously implores Mrs. Smith to 
go to the front. What exigency is 
too great for woman’s devotion? 
Mrs. Smith goes, and is covered with 
confusion. Mrs. Henderson a beg- 
gar, with gay bonnet and spruce 
walking-suit? Not she! What is 
this? Two five-dollar bills held out 
to you! the genial McCulloch-face 
shining up at you from its home of 
dingy green as sweetly as if no war 
nor battle-sound had ever been heard 
the world around. You put your 
hand to your head, almost like Mr. 
Twemlow, fearing a softening of the 
brain. But Mrs. Henderson explains 
that this is money which Gen. Smith 
was so good as to lend her some time 
ago. She has called to pay it before, 
but the general was out. She has 
tried again and again to find him at 
the Capitol, but failed. You take the 
money with unresisting, and even 
with unthinking, innocence ; but she 
does not go. She lingers, hesitates, 
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tells you they are still very poor. She 
has just received a letter from her 
sister in Virginia, to whom she had 
written, to know if it were worth 
while to come home. Her sister told 
her by no means to come; that there 
was nothing for her to do, and their 
poverty was extreme. Her sister is 
a girl of education and accomplish- 
ments. She should like to read you 
the letter, that you may see in what 
condition they are: whereupon she 
unfolds the letter, and stands in the 
window to read it; you, by the way, 
standing all the while, to redeem what 
time you may. Father, it seems, has 
borrowed twenty-five dollars from 
Cousin Tom; and, “ just think of it!” 
comments Mrs. Henderson, “of the 
leetle, leetle money that poor girl has 
been able to earn, he has borrowed 
five dollars, and even of me five!” 
and she resumes her letter with its 
tale of woe, till she comes to “we 
don’t even have”— and there she 
stops short, saying, it just relates to 
the dishes on the table which they do 
without; she will not read that. 
Could the force of genius farther go? 
She has too much delicacy to enter 
into those misfute details, yet man- 
ages to convey to you the pith of the 
whole catalogue. You express your 
regret; and the thought dawns upon 
you that perhaps you ought not to 
keep the money. How can you take 
ten dollars from a table where they 
don’t even have—? The more you 
think of it, the tighter you clutch the 
bills. Why should she read such a 
letter to you, a perfect stranger? 
Why did she bring the money, if not 
to pay the debt? Wretch that you 
are! thus to take the pound of flesh 
so scrupulously proffered. But you 
don’t let go the bills; and you do let 
Mrs. Henderson go. You report pro- 
ceedings to the money-lender. Oh, 
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yes! he remembers Mrs. Henderson. 
She came to him, representing herself 
a Virginia woman, who had somehow 
got a place in the Treasury. There 
she proclaimed her “secesh” views 
with a violence which lost her the 
situation; but she appealed to North- 
ern Republicans in season and out of 
season, till she was restored. From 
the same gentlemen, she had also 
borrowed various sums of money ; and 
to one of them, a senator, she had af- 
terwards gone, saying that she had a 
great desire to attend Mrs. Secretary’s 
reception, and begged him to escort 
her. Unhappy Mrs. Henderson! IIl- 
timed honesty! Had Gen. Smith 
obeyed her summons, she would doubt- 
less have retained her little bills with 
the pleasant McCulloch face; but a 
woman has no sentiment about a wo- 
man, and takes her dues as coldly as 
the frosty Caucasus. Let a woman 
pray Tennyson’s prayer, “O God! for 
a man,” if she designs to do any thing 
in the way of wool-pulling. 

Mrs. Forrest sits in the hall patiently 
waiting opportunity to see you. She is 
dressed in a perfectly plain mourning 
calico, and black, broad-brimmed straw 
hat, trimmed with a single ribbon. 
Her voice is low, her manner quiet, 
her words well chosen. She was the 
daughter of a Maryland farmer, and 
was reared without affluence, but in 
entire comfort. Her husband is an 
invalid, bed-ridden. She has five chil- 
dren. They have had absolutely noth- 
ing to eat since three o’clock the day 
before. They live out in the country, 
— a pleasant evening drive after din- 
ner, but a weary, weary way for this 
poor woman to drag herself in on a 
sunny Washington morning. Yet 
again and again has she made the 
toilsome tramp in search of some- 
thing to do. She is willing to sew, 
she will take service, she will work 
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by the day,— any thing that will 
bring food for the helpless family. 
She has worked one day at Mrs. Ev- 
ans’s, assisting the ordinary household 
staff through an entertainment. For 
her day’s work, she received fifty cents. 

“ But you should have asked a dol- 
lar. That is the usual price for a 
day’s work of that sort.” 

“T did ask it; but they refused to 
pay it. They said fifty cents was all 
it is worth; and,” she added, quaint- 
ly, “the spunk has all gone out of 
me.” 

Back and forth, from one depart- 
ment to another, had the poor woman 
sought employment. She had thought 
herself very near getting the washing 
of the towels at the post-office ; but it 
had been given to another person. 
She had just heard of a woman who 
had got a place in the Treasury, and 
had been told that she might perhaps 
secure one if she could get a letter of 
recommendation from some influential 
person. What could she do in the 
Treasury? Any thing but write. She 
could be a messenger, a porter, —- any 
thing that does not require education. 
You give her a little money, which no 
doubt perplexes her with the necessity 
of spending it twenty ways at once; 
and perhaps a very little hope, which 
is, after all, more than you feel your- 
self; for what is her waning strength 
among so many wants? 

Enter Mrs. Bainbridge} representa- 
tive in her own person of the oldest 
and most aristocratic family in the 
Carolinas, and in her husband’s per- 
son of the next best,—thus Mrs. 
Bainbridge. A gentleman told her 
that Gen. Smith used to be in the 
Carolinas, and recommended her to 
come tohim. Her husband died in 
the Union army, and she is entitled 
to a pension; but she has never re- 
ceived it, and, in fact, does not know 
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how to go to work to get it. She was 
well educated, but her accomplish- 
ments have become rusty through 
disuse. She had, however, brushed 
up her music, and earned a little mo- 
ney by giving lessons. Her son ob- 
tained a place in the folding depart- 
ment, where he worked by the piece; 
and, as he was very ambitious, had 
earned sometimes as much as thirty 
dollars a month. Indeed, she has kept 
him at it so close, that he scarcely 
knows how to read and write. “You 
would be surprised, Mrs. Smith, to 
know how little we can live on. Two 
sandwiches a day from the market is 
very often all we have.” But her 
boy’s arm, owing to the intensity of 
his toil, has become paralyzed ; andhe 
is completely disabled. She has now 
the offer of a little school at Rich- 
mond, which she would take at once 
if she could but get money to pay 
her fare. She has been'to the rail- 


road authorities to beg them to take 


her free. They refused, but would 
take her at half-rate. That would be 
seven and a half dollars. She has 
pawned all her clothes except what 
she wore. Mrs. Montgomery, who 
used to know her, had given her a 
fan and parasol, saying, “ Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, you are so reduced that you 
must keep up your spirits and self- 
respect by being well-dressed, or you 
will go down entirely.” 

Very much shaken in mind, you 
ask her why she does not apply to the 
gentlemen from her own section, 
rather than to the representatives of 
the frozen North? She says they are 
Democrats, and would not do a single 
thing for her. There is Mr. Lang, a 
gentleman from her own town; but it 
would be no use at all to go to him, 
-because he is a Democrat. You think 
better of the Democrats than that, Red 
Republican though you be. You do 
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not believe the man lives, North or 
South, outside of the New-York bar, 
who would refuse to help a suffering 
woman because of the political creed 
of her dead husband. But it is a 
pitiful case on the face of it. If it 
should be true! You go scrambling 
around in your mind to catch an im- 
partial view of the situation. She is 
a Randolph, let us say, by birth, and 
a Bainbridge by marriage. Why 
does she not appeal to the extant 
Randolphs and Bainbridges, if they 
belong to her, instead of exposing the 
family poverty? But you have heard 
that the Randolphs and Bainbridges 
have a large and impecunious family 
connection; and this may be one de- 
fective link in the rusty chain. Why 
did the unnatural mother sacrifice her 
son’s arm and education so ruthlessly? 
A Yankee mother would sooner have 
lost her own life. And why did they 
send to market for sandwiches? It 
would have been a great deal cheaper 
to make their own bread. But, bless 
me! if a woman is faint and hungry, 
there is an end of it. There is no 
use in arguing that it is her own fault. 
“The poor ye have always with you,” 
so long as the fools are three out of 
four, in every person’s acquaintance, 
according to Lady Mary. Yet, if she 
should be an impostor, and this merely 
a way of getting a living! You re- 
member that your friend and neigh- 
bor kept the tally of all the beggars 
for a month, taking the name and 
address of every one, and sending her 
son, or a trusty servant, to investigate 
each case. Of thirty applicants, only 
one proved to be honest. The god of 
this world whispers over your left 
shoulder, and you give five dollars, 
telling the distressed relic of the first 
and second families that no doubt the 
railroad company will carry her for 
five dollars. All day you are haunted, 











at intervals, by an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that you may have been a grudg- 
ing steward of the Lord’s estate; 
held in suspense by an almost equally 
uncomfortable suspicion that you will 
be laughed at by the lord of the 
earthly manor for having again been 
duped by a gay deceiver. So far as 
peace of mind is secured, your five 
dollars is as poor a venture as was the 
bow which Silas Wegg invested in 
Mr. Boffin. 

Mrs. Nott’s card comes up to you 
perfectly comme il faut. Long expe- 
rience has made you suspicious of 
strange names; but this may be a 
visitor proper. You descend to find 
Mrs. Nott a quiet, lady-like looking 
person, as non-committal as her card. 
To beg or not to beg is a question 
which must be left to answer itself. 

“Have I the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mrs. Nott?” 

“T have never seen you before, 
madam; but I have called in behalf 
of a lady of my acquaintance who is 
very needy, and wants assistance.” 

“ What is the name of the lady?” 

“Oh! you would not ask me to 
give her name if you knew her; it 
would hurt her feelings so much.” 

“Surely you cannot expect me to 
give blindfold.” 

“Oh! I do not expect a great deal 
from any one place; but twenty-five 
cents here and fifty cents there make 
a great deal in course of the day.” 

“Do you find it agreeable to go 
about from house to house asking 
alms ?” 

“On the contrary, it is the most 
disagreeable work I ever did. I do 
not mind being refused; but some of 
the ladies refuse so harshly. If they 
would only refuse me kindly, I would 
not feel so badly.” 

You mentally thank the Jew for 
teaching you that word, and refuse 
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her with the very honey and cream 
of kindness, 

You are sitting, like Father Abra- 
ham, in your tent-door, anglicé bay- 
window, in the cool of the day, listen- 
ing to the wandering minstrels. No 
beggars they, no vulgar organ-grind- 
ers, with grinning monkey, hardly less 
hideous than themselves, but an Ital- 
ian troupe, olive-skinned, dark-eyed, 
pleasant-voiced, decently-dressed; a 
young man with a harp, a younger 
man and young girl with violins, who 
play “Norma” and “ Trovatore,” 
and bid you good-evening; or go 
quickly away, without playing at all, 
if you do not appear at the window 
at the touch of the first few notes. 
They are not mendicants, but minis- 
ters to your pleasure, — harbingers of 
the millennium, honest earners of 
honest money. The mendicants are 
the two able-bodied young men com- 
ing up the door-steps; who, seeing 
you convenient, tell their moving tale 
without further parley. The thunder- 
bolts of fate have smitten them sore. 
One has lost his wife, and one his be- 
trothed, — “ his only friend, to whom 
he was to have been married.” Sis- 
ters and brothers followed in rapid 
succession. “Give me some money 
for them,” says the general. 

“T won't,” says the colonel in flat 
insubordination. 

“Fifty cents,” pleads the general. 
“ Haven’t you any heart?” 

“T haven’t fifty cents in it.” 

“A quarter, then. Lend me a 
quarter.” 

“T won’t: you will never pay it.” 

And the hapless afflicted, seeing 
the case going against them, pro- 
ceeded ruthlessly to slay father and 
mother, till they stand alone in the 
world, a pair of helpless orphans. 

“There!” says the general, “ now 


they’ve killed them all off. Give 
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them ten cents, colonel, and let them 
go. Don’t be stingy.” 

“No,” says the colonel. “Now I 
won’t give them any thing,” as if 
he had meant to settle a handsome 
pension on each; and the bereaved 
young men march away, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow. 

A buxom Irish woman sends up an 
earnest appeal from the kitchen, for 
permission to see you a few minutes. 
She has been unable to keep the wolf 
from the door, except by pawning her 
clothes. She shows you the pawn- 
tickets. She has two dresses and a 
shawl which she is exceedingly desi- 
rous to redeem from the gentlemen of 
the three balls; and she solicits you 
to advance, — mind, I say, to advance, 
not to bestow, — eight dollars for the 
purpose. Remuneration is to come 
to you in the shape of spring chick- 
ens for your table, if Providence 
smiles upon her poultry-yard. Your 
servants know nothing about the wo- 
man. No one knows any thing about 
her; but the general, who hears of 
her story, thinks it is better to be on 
the safe side, and give her the eight 
dollars. Observe the superior saga- 
city of the superior sex. Women 
give hesitatingly, fearing imposture 
on the one side, and ridicule on the 
other. Man, the tyrant, having no- 
body to fear, gives with a high hand; 
assumes imposture in the first place, 
bestows his alms in spite of it, and 
defies fate. A young man accosts the 
general at the Capitol, tells him he 
is from his own State and city, and 
gives his name. He has been on 
duty at Fortress Monroe, has received 
news that his mother in Ohio is very 
ill, and has obtained leave to visit 
her. Coming up the Potomac on a 
steamer, his money is stolen; and he 
finds himself in Washington, penni- 
less; unable to go forward or back- 


ward. Thus appealed to, what can 
the general do, but lend him thirty 
dollars for his sick mother’s sake, 
hoping for nothing again, —a hope, 
it is needless to add, which does not 
fail of fruition. 

To the same general comes another 
young man, representing himself to 
be the brother of a friend of his in 
New York. He, too, in Washington, 
has fallen among thieves at the hotel, 
who have stripped him of his money, 
and reduced him to the necessity of 
begging for a loan of twenty dollars, 
for a week at the longest. And the 
general looks him in the eye, and 
knows he shall never see his twenty 
dollars again, and gives it to him; 
and is careful to buy his own horse- 
car-tickets by the package, to save a 
cent ortwo a year. So complicate, so 
wonderful, is man. 

But one of these adventurous young 
knights was foiled, though “more by 
hit than any good wit.” A gentle- 
man, a member of Congress, served 
on a committee, several years ago, 
with another gentleman, who used 
frequently to refer certain questions 
to him, saying half-jocularly, that he 
was the only business man in the 
House. Not long ago, a young gentle- 
man, of pleasing person and address, 
called upon him, stating that he was 
the son of his former Congressional 
friend ; that he was returning from a 
trip to the White Mountains, in com- 
pany with his two sisters ; that on the 
road his purse had been stolen, and 
that they were now at their hotel in 
a very embarrassing position. He 
knew no one in the city to whom he 
could apply ; but he remembered this 
gentleman’s name as that of a friend 
of his father’s, of whom he had often 
heard his father speak as the only 
business man in the House. He had, 
therefore, ventured to call upon him, 











and begged to know if he would fur- 
nish him with a hundred dollars, on 
receipt of a telegram from his father 
saying that it was all right. The 
gentleman, very much prepossessed in 
the young man’s favor by the com- 
bined frankness and dignity of his 
demeanor, and perfectly recollecting 
the phrase which his father had* been 
in the habit of using, hastened to as- 
sure him of his readiness to assist 
him in every way; and was about to 
add that he would give him the 
money on the spot without waiting 
for the telegram, but thought better 
of it, and asked him instead whether 
he was at all familiar with the city. 
The young man replied that he was 
not, never having been in it till that 
morning. 

“Then,” said the gentleman, “as 
my carriage is coming immediately, 
I will telegraph to your father my- 
self, and save you the trouble; and 
the money shall be ready for you 
when you call.” 

The young man thanked him, and 
took courteous leave. The telegraph 
brought, from the gentleman appealed 
to, the reply, that he had no grown- 
up son; that all his children were 
small, and all were at home with him. 

The young gentleman never re- 
turned for his hundred dollars. 

There is another class, a sort of 
cross between beggars and work-peo- 
ple, — women who ask to do washing 
for you; and. when they have spoiled 
your laces and muslins, will take no 
pay for it; but if you will get their 
boy a place in the department ! — 
merry, hearty women, who will accept 
any thing, and inveigle for more be- 
fore your very eyes. 

“You know that coat you gave 
me,” says one of these jolly beggars. 
“T ripped the tails off, and made a 
jacket for my man. People say, 
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‘Where did you get this nice coat?’ 
and I say, ‘Why, the Hon. Judge 
Smith gave it to me.’ (The Hon. 
Judge Smith never having been in- 
side a court-room in his life.) ‘ Look 
at this cloth,’ I say to ’em. ‘See 
how fine it is! You wouldn’t catch 
the Hon. Judge Smith wearing any 
thing but fine cloth.’” 

To such adroit compliments can you 
refuse an old waistcoat, even if the 
Hon. Judge Smith must wear his coat 
close buttoned to the chin in conse- 
quence ? 

Sometimes they sue for sewing. 
They always come with verbal recom- 
mendations from Mrs. Admiral this, 
or Mrs. Secretary that, or Mrs. Minis- 
ter Tother. The plain Mrs. Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson receive scant 
courtesy from these dames of the 
needle. In an experimental or a 
quixotic, or a philanthropic mood, 
you suddenly take one of them at her 
word, and introduce her to your hap- 
py home. She has just been two 
months at Mrs. Senator Irving’s, can 
cut and make all sorts of children’s 
clothes, can run a machine, and will 
rent one for you at five dollars a month, 
and just finish your whole season’s 
sewing at one smart swoop. Her 
buoyancy and confidence are contagi- 
ous; and you meditate a general clear- 
ance of the sewing-room. Alas! the 
very first overskirt gives signs of woe. 
The waist is a total wreck. Puffs 
swell awry, gaps yawn tremendous, 
seams close untimely; material for 
two is swallowed up by one, and that 
a failure. Still she cuts and sews, 
and sews and cuts, like one possessed 
with an evil spirit. ‘The sewing-ma- 
chine becomes a hungry monster, gob- 
bling up dry goods with insatiate maw. 
Your one object is, to get this Witch of 
Endor out of the house before you are 
quite stripped of your possessions. At 
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the end of three days, by force of hard 
money and soft words, Sinbad frees 
himself from his old man, and you 
stand in your sewing-room, which 
looks as if a whirlwind had swept 
through it, feeling that you would 
gladly pay the money over again if 
you could but be put back to the place 
whence you started, yet thankful that 
any thing has escaped from the gener- 
al wreck. 

Next day there comes in a bill of 
fifty-five dollars for a sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Separate from all these is another 
class, —the real poor, the poverty- 
stricken; maimed, halt and blind; 
deformed children, squalid children, 
ragged beyond the verge of decency ; 
dirty, famished, pitiable, — creation’s 
blot, creation’s blank. You ‘cannot 
help them. You can only give to 
them as they come, from day to day, 
tiding them over from one wretched 
hour to another. Whence they come, 
or whither they go, you cannot divine. 
Must they not burrow in the ground 
like moles? Out of their ranks, I 
fancy, come the newsboys, who seem 
to be a more miserable, filthy, and for- 
lorn set of boys than are ever séen 
elsewhere. Their pinched old faces 
apparently lack the humor that en- 
livens the Northern newsboys; and 
any thing more hideous is seldom 
heard than the laugh which accom- 
panies the Washington newsboys’ 
puffer of a paper. 

Ingenuity, hypocrisy, deception, one 
does not look for in these unhappy 
creatures; yet I would fain hope they 
are less unhappy than they seem. 
Painful to the eye, hopeless to the 
heart, they, and such as they, are the 
insoluble problem of the world. Mak- 
ing every possible allowance for that 
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power of becoming used to things, 
which, according to Plato, is a gift of 
the gods, and which needs must soften 
their hard lot, rendering less sharply 
bitter what nothing can make sweet, 
it still remains that unconsciousness 
of evil is the last, worst result of evil ; 
and, for alife so harsh, nothing can 
atone,— nothing in this world; but, in 
some of the pleasant stars that go 
shining through the sky, may not the 
Father of all have prepared a clean 
and wholesome place for these neg- 
lected little ones,— some pure and per- 
fect world, where light and love may 
find them; where all the defilement 
of earth shall be cleansed from them, 
and all the abasement of earth shall 
vanish away; where, in the ministra- 
tions of unwearying care, and the in- 
folding of unutterable tendencies, all 
memory of degradation shall fade into 
a dim far-off dream, whose only power 
shall be to lend an ever keener joy to 
the happiness of their ever brighten- 
ing home? 

But I do not set the Rev. Dr. Ad- 
ams on that star; at least, not yet. 
Late may he return to those skies, 
and never until he has cast off his 
black coat, and torn off his white cho- 
ker, and turned into a retired clergy- 
man, whose sands of life shall hence- 
forth run out honestly. For him no 
shining star, but a lonely journey on 
the melancholy moon, and on its dark 
side too; for all home, a crag in that 
worn-out world, a sharp coal-peak on 
that burnt-up cinder, companioned 
only by the ghosts of dead genera- 
tions, where he may bemoan himself 
for the brother clergyman who lived 
only in his own wicked heart ; since, 
doubtless, nothing short of the moon 
will bring this obdurate and decorous 
sinner to repentance. K. K. K. 





